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The “Observation Post” of 4,000 Schools 
and Institutions is the Gumpert 
Sales-and-Service Expert 


Soars 192 traveling food specialists are the “eyes” 
of the school food world. Through them mass- 
feeding installations like yours learn the newest develop- 
ments and improvements. 


“Hello, Gumpert—what’s new?” is a favorite greeting 
as our men make their rounds. And that’s only natural, 
for Gumpert men visit thousands of communities and 
travel millions of miles a year. They study the changing 
needs of the schools... are first to learn new styles, new 
popularity trends. What they learn goes to Gumpert 
headquarters—and in turn comes back to America’s 
schools in the form of improved products and improved 
methods of preparation and service. 


A post card will bring the Gumpert Man to see you. 


_ 


@J THAT HELP YOU SEE 


DESSERT 
PUDDING POWDERS 
Rich and flavorful. Add water 
only and boil. Chocolate, Butter- 
scotch, Lemon, Vanilla, Tapioca, 
Custard Creme. 


GELATINE 
DESSERT POWDERS 
Pure, clear, sparkling, tender. 
World's finest for preparation on 
large scale. All popular flavors. 


BOUILLON CUBES 
Beef, chicken and vegetable. Full- 
bodied, clean-tasting, quick 
dissolving. 

PIE FILLINGS (Dry) 
Make luscious cream pies in rapid 
time. Just add water and boil. 
Vanilla, Butterscotch, Chocolate. 


NOODLE SOUP MIX 
Rich, concentrated — add water 
and boil. 

SPAGHETTI SAUCE 
Tangy—spicy—delicious. Just heat 
and serve. 


CHOCOLATE AND 


COCOA POWDER 


Ready to serve. Just add HOT 
WATER. 








SUBSCRIBERS to The NATION'S SCHOOLS: Chicago is having a printer's 
strike. Your November issue, perhaps later issues, will be delayed. 
This little News Letter will give you a preview of the November issue. 
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Editor Comments on One bill for federal aid to which complete 
and unrestricted professional support can 
Some Federal Bills be given is S,. 1170, the Claude D. Pepper 











bill. The bill in general is an attempt 
to remove the ambiguities from and add im- 
provements to the G.I. Bill of Rights (Public Law 346), 








Enactment of Senate Bill 1516, to be known 
as the High School Science Education Act of 1945, would serve only 
to continue "the maintenance of inefficient school districts to 
satisfy small vested political or professional educational interests," 
It is based on the mistaken assumption that science instruction is 
inadequate in the better secondary schools. This proposal should 

be filed permanently in the committee archives. 











The proposed creation of a new Department 
of Health, Education and Social Security, with a Secretary in the 
President's cabinet, is both sensible and logical, It will have no 
power over the administration of public education, which will remain 
a state function. The creation of the new department will have the 
strong approval and support of state education authorities and 





















teachers, 

Activities in A surplus property disposal regulation, 
announced September 26, sets up reserves 

Surplus Property of surplus to take care of preferential 





buyers, including schools. Property in 
excess of reserves will be sold promptly 
to commercial buyers. Quantities to be reserved will be determined 
by disposal agencies and will be adjusted periodically to prevent 
excessive stock-piling. 


Alvin J. Holm, president of the National 
Institute of Government Purchasing, charged before a Senate war 
investigating committee October 4 that the government is offering 
inferior or worn-out surplus materials to state and local govern- 
ments at 0.P.A. ceiling prices, while selling through commercial 
channels at sharply reduced prices. 


Senator Fulbright is sponsoring legislation 
authorizing the use of credits established through the sale of sur- 
plus properties abroad for exchange of students ir fields of edu- 
cation, culture and science, 















Legislation in The President may ask Congress to appropriate 
$7,000,000 to keep child care centers open 
Children's Interest through March 31, 1946. ...Hearings were 





held recently on S. 1349 to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1958, Wage and Hour 
Law. The amendment concerns minimum wages and child labor. 





Congress Seeks Help A joint resolution introduced September 18 
asks the Secretaries of War and of the 
on Military Training Navy, the Commissioner of Education and the 





chairman of the National Research Council 

to transmit to Congress certain recommenda- 
tions concerning the establishment of minimum standards for military 
training to be required in conjunction with educational training. 
Such recommendations would provide Congress with necessary informa- 
tion for legislation. Minimum standards that should be required so 
as to permit the completion of military training by young men prior 
to the age of 25 are sought. 


Proposed "Public Works A house bill introduced September 20 would 

authorize the Federal Works Administrator 
Act of 1945" to make loans and grants to public agencies 

for public work projects. Included would be 

construction, design, improvement, extension, 
alteration, repair, acquisition or reconstruction of schools. The 
autonomy of a school accepting a federal loan or grant is protected 
in the bill. Agreements between the government and any public agency 
shall specifically provide non-interference on the part of the govern- 
ment in the matter of supervision or control over the administration, 
operation or personnel of such school. 











You'll Find Answers What school system has a Foolish Fund? 
(pe 6). «+eWhat would you do if your school 
in November Issue population tripled overnight and you couldn't 





get new buildings? (p. 20)...Is delinquency 
so desperate that we should modify our 100 
year old tradition of a non-sectarian school in the direction of 
evangelism? (p. 23)...Can a teacher acquire a clinical point of view 
in regard to problem children? (p. 25)...Is there a substitute for 
the rod? (p. 28)...eShould education use the radio and movies in 
local, state and national public relations? (p. 27)...Do we have to 
have wars? (p. 44)...What did the 1945 legislatures do about teacher 
retirement laws? (p. 47)...Business education has four crying needs; 
what are they? (p. 50)...Did you ever see a pale green concrete 
school? (p. 34)...eHow would you light a classroom 100 feet deep? 

(p. 39)...How can one evaluate science teaching films? (p. 52)..0. 
Would you like to remodel your cafeteria, too? (p. 56)...Does your 
custodian know the proper procedures for damp-sweeping floors? (p. 58)... 
What is your guess about the preferences of schoolmen in regard to 
Area Vocational Schools? (p. 43). 
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Names in the Leland P. Bradford, formerly director of 
training, Federal Security Agency, is the 
Month's News director of the N.E.A.'s new division of 
adult education; Vernon Dameron, late of 
an A.A.F. training film preparation unit, 
heads the new division of audio-visual instructional service; Paul 
oat Kinsel has become director of the new travel service of the 














Dr. Frank D. Fackenthal, provost of Colum- 
bia University since 1957, has been named acting president of that 
institution. ...Crawford Greene, director of administration of 
the Arkansas State Department of Education, has been named assistant 
commissioner of education for the state, succeeding T. M. Stinnett; 
H. R. Pyle, budget director, has been appointed director of finance 
with responsibility for distribution of all state school funds. 














Edgar L. Grim, superintendent of schools 
at Vassar, Mich., has been named head of the recently established 
community school service program of the Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction. ..eRalph Haizlip, former high school principal, 
has succeeded Rufus D. Haynes as superintendent of schools at 
Paragould, Ark. eoeGe Be Holmes, superintendent of schools at Story 
City, Iowa, is the new supervisor of the division of instructional 
supervision for Iowa. 











Catherine Morgan, supervising director of 
Detroit public schools, has been named assistant superintendent 
under Arthur Dondineau, the. first woman to hold that post in 
Detroit since 1897. ...Walter S. Nesmith, headmaster of Nashua High 
School, Nashua, Mass., has resigned after more than 35 years of 
service in that school system; Edmund M. Keefe is his successor. ee. 
Thomas F. Nolan has been appointed supervisor of evening schools 
and director of adult education for 1945-46 in Waterbury, Conn.; 
he will continue to serve as principal of Duggan and Webster even- 
ing schools. 














Claude L. Reeves, former president of the 
county board of education and principal of Huntington Park High 
School in Los Angeles, has succeeded Paul E. Webb as principal of 
Los Angeles High School; Mr. Webb is now assistant superintendent. 


Edna Moore Skelly, principal of Stanard 
School, Cleveland, where she led 400 shtiaeen to safety during 


the gas tank disaster last October, has been made principal of 
Robert Fulton School, succeeding the late Georgiana Downing Harper. 
eeeRolland Upton, formerly superintendent of schools at San Gabriel, 
Calif., has been appointed assistant business manager of San Diego 
city schools. 











C. A. Weber, formerly associate professor 
of education at the University of Connecticut, is the new superin- 
tendent of schools at Cicero, Ill. ...Thomas Campbell Young, princi- 
pal of Ramsay High School, Birmingham, Ala., sit retire at the 
end of the school year after 45 years! service with the city school 
sys tem. 

































Teacher's Thanksgiving 


| pyste each in his own way, 

all Americans give thanks. Those 
who deal with the health and welfare 
of America are grateful that many of 
the evil plagues sweeping the world 
are held back from our shores; those 
who trade in the markets are thankful 
that an American dollar is not a worth- 
less rag; those who work with words 
and promises are gratified that Amer- 
ican words still stand with honor and 
conviction. 

For all these things and many others, 
I, too, as an American citizen, rejoice 
and am exceeding glad. But as a 
teacher of American youth, I have even 
greater cause for thanksgiving. 

I am thankful for Ralph, who was 
mine to guide for a little span—Ralph, 
who was so bashful and unassuming 
and peace-loving and yet who proved 
himself and his country so greatly in 
the rubble and hell of Iwo Jima. I am 
thankful for Mary, whose gracious 
dreams of easy living and loveliness 
were, without regret, translated into 
the sterner glory of compassion and 
healing. Indeed, I am thankful for a 
hundred Ralphs and a hundred Marys 
who have fought on a hundred battle- 
fields that liberty and justice might be 
more than words in a dog-eared his- 
tory book. 

But, above all, I am devoutly thank- 
ful that while the lights of civilization 
have guttered and dimmed, I have 
been privileged to hold one tiny lighted 
candle, to brighten an_ infinitesimal 
space for a few little ones, confused 
and afraid. I am thankful that I am 
a teacher and that, as a teacher, I am 
permitted to serve America. 





Re: Cumulative Records 
Question: What about accumulative rec- 


ords for individual pupils7—C.O.M., Neb. 


Answer: The preferred word is per- 
haps “cumulative.” Cumulative empha- 
sizes the idea of adding to, says Web- 
ster; accumulative emphasizes the idea 
of heaping up or amassing. There are 
three basic cumulative records for pupils 
in the public schools: (1) the individual 
census record card; (2) the principal’s 
office record card, and (3) the pupil’s 
cumulative record card. All three con- 
tain data about children and they are 
cumulative. 

The individual census record card is 
basic to the maintenance of a continuous 
school census; it is usually filed in the 
ofhce of the superintendent of schools 
or in a central office associated with 
that of the superintendent. The princi- 
pal’s office record card is filed,’ as the 
name suggests, in the office of the 
principal; it is retained permanently in 
that office even when the pupil enters 
another school; it should always contain 
an exact record of all credits earned or 
subjects taken in that school; it pro- 
tects the pupil from loss of credits. 

The pupil's cumulative record card 
is a relatively recent addition to the 
family of pupil records. This record 
may, and often does, contain the same 
data that appear upon the principal's 
office record card; it is distinguished 
from the latter by the fact that it fol- 
lows the pupil from school to school. 


At the elementary school level, the 
pupil’s cumulative record card is re- 
tained by the teachers; each teacher has 
the pupil cumulative records for the 
members of her class at her desk; when 
the pupils are promoted, these records 
gu to the new teacher. 

At the secondary school level the 
pupil’s cumulative record card is in the 
hands of the staff member responsible 
for the guidance of the pupil. If home- 
room teachers carry the responsibility of 
guidance, they will have in their home- 
room the pupil cumulative records for 
their homeroom group. In all cases this 
record follows the secondary school pupil 
from school to school. This assumes, 
of course, that all schools of a system 
utilize a given pupil cumulative record 
card, 

Some school systems complete dupll- 
cate cards. One of the cards is filed in 
the principal’s office and becomes the 
principal’s office record card; the other 
goes to the classroom teacher in the 
elementary school or to the staff member 
responsible for guidance in the secondary 
school and becomes the pupil’s cumula- 
tive record card. 

The latter record is usually the one 
that is meant when questions are asked 
about the cumulative records for pupils. 
Its use is based upon the assumption 
that teachers should know their pupils; 
also upon the further assumption that 
records need to be readily available to 
teachers if the teacher is to make con- 
stant and serious use of them.—Arcu O. 
HEck. 





November 15 Is the Deadline 


for mailing entries in the $1000 Prize Essay Competition on 
“How to Gain Support for Schools” conducted by this publica- 


tion. 


The length limit is 2000 words maximum, but illustrative 
material may be submitted outside this limit. 


are offered. 


Eight prizes 


If you missed the competition announcement in the Septem- 
ber issue, you can obtain complete information from the office 


of the publication, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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merly the Vendig Hotel) was extensivply re- 
habilitated and modernized several yeafs ago. 
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Yet—the Sloan Flush Valves which were a part 
of the original equipment have never been 
replaced. They are still in excellent operating 
condition after 32 years of continuous service. 

For the man who pays the bills, this service 
record will point the way to his logical choice 
of Sloan Flush Valves for buildings of the future. 

We urge you to make inquiry of perform- 
ance records—water saving records—and low 
maintenance cost records. You will find Sloan 
Flush Valves xnequalled on all counts—three 
of the many reasons why Sloan is the world’s 
most popular Flush Valve. 

Yes—there are millions more Sloan Flush 
Valves in service thanall other makes combined. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


4300 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


qemreenTe STREET 
are v 





30, 1946 
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DEMOCRACY 


Two New Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Films Vividly Present These 
Conflicting Ways of Life 


Now—more than ever before—it’s vi- 
tal for young people to know and un- 
derstand the basic philosophies upon 
which systems of governments are 
built. The course of world events may 
well depend on how thoroughly the 
coming generations understand their 
own nation’s government —and that of 
other nations. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films will 
shortly release two new sound films de- 
signed to make these difficult concepts 
easier for students to understand. In 
“Democracy” and “Despotism” teach- 
ers will find authentic definition and 
description of these divergent political 
theories—in a simple and graphic man- 
ner thoroughly comprehensible on the 
high school level. 

Produced in collaboration with Dr. 





Harold D. Lasswell of Yale University, 
and others, “Democracy” and “Despot- 
ism” will be notable additions to the 
social studies section of your school’s 
film library. For additional new film 
releases see list at right. 

Even with a small audio-visual 
budget, your school can acquire these 
important new socio-political films. 
For a complete description, fill out the 
coupon below. 


TEACHERS HANDBOOK with every film 











OTHER NEW RELEASES 
The world importance of food highlights other new re- 
leases which are added to Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ | 
Library. Send coupon for complete information. 

Title Collaborator 
Consumption of Foods O. E. Baker, Ph.D., Univ. of Md. 
Production of Foods . 0. E. Baker, Ph.D., Univ. of Md. | 
Distribution of Fools . O. E. Baker, Ph.D., Univ. of Md. | 


Bread . . . . .«B.E, Proctor, Ph.D., Mass. Inst. 
of Technology 
Milk. . . . . .K.G.Weckel, Ph.D., Univ. of Wis 


The Food Store + Marjorie D. Sharpe Principal, + | 


Tenacre School, Wellesley, Mass. | | 
Distributing America’s : } 
Goods . « « «J. Frederick Dewhurst, Ph.D., 
The 20th Century Fund 
. H. F. Alderfer, Ph.D., Penna. | 
State College | 
. Paul R. Hanna, Ph.D., Stamford U. 
- Laurence E. Briggs, M.S., Mass. 
State College. 


Property Taxation . 


The Bus Driver 


Play in the Snow . 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Inc. 


re ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


' ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Inc.,Dept. 11-L 
ws 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation: 


C2) Information on “Democracy” and “Despotism”’ and other New Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom 


Films (sound) 


Name 
Y our Position 
Name of School 


Address of School > on Ere 


] 
1 
1 
! 
! 
! 
: OC Catalog of Encyclopaedia Britannica Sound Films 
I 
i 
! 
i 
i 
i 
1 


O Catalog of Silent Teaching Films 
0) Information on your “Lease-to-Own” plan 


Date 
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HEADLINES 


ONE YEAR’S TRAINING ASKED 


President Truman urged Congress 
October 23 to enact legislation which 
would make every male in the coun- 
try eligible for a year’s military train- 
ing upon reaching his eighteenth 
birthday or upon graduation from 
high school, whichever comes later. 


No youth would be called up after 
20. All would be regarded as civilians. 
Boys of 17 would be eligible, with 
parental consent. All would become 
members of a general reserve for six 
years. In case of war, these men would 
be drafted as has been done during 
World War II. 


Congress earlier asked for recom- 
mendations from the Secretaries of 
War and of the Navy, the commis- 
sioner of education and the chairman 
of the National Research Council 
concerning minimum standards for 
military training which can be inte- 
grated with high school and college 
training. (Story on page 66.) 


LONDON DELEGATION NAMED 


The Department of State has named 
Archibald MacLeish chairman of the 
United States delegation to the Educa- 
tion and Cultural Conference of the 
United Nations which began in Lon- 
don November 1. Other delegates are 
William Benton, Arthur H. Compton 
and Harlow Shapley (to serve as one 
delegate), Chester E. Merrow, James E. 
Murray, George Stoddard and C. Mil- 
dred Thompson. Accompanying the 
delegation will be advisers, technical 
experts and secretaries. (Story on 


page 66.) 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress to amend the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944. Some of these, notably 
S. 1264 and H.R. 3887, propose the 
elimination of benefits extended to edu- 
cation in Section 13, Public Law 457. 
The A.A.S.A. urges schoolmen every- 


where to write Congressmen urging 
the retention of Section 13 as it now is. 


A surplus property disposal regula- 
tion sets up reserves of surplus to 
take care of preferential buyers, in- 
cluding schools. Property in excess 
of reserves will be sold promptly 
to commercial buyers. (Story on 
page 72.) 


The American Council on Education 
is said to be pessimistic about the bene- 
fits to schools. While red tape is 
wound and unwound, commercial con- 
cerns are getting hold of surplus prop- 
erty and selling it. 


Alvin J. Holm, president of the 
National Institute of Government 
Purchasing, charged before a Senate 
war investigating committee that the 
government is offering inferior or 
worn-out surplus materials to state 
and local governments at O.P.A. ceil- 
ing prices, while selling through 
commercial channels at sharply re- 
duced prices. 


Senator Fulbright is sponsoring legis- 
lation authorizing the use of credits 
established through the sale of surplus 
properties abroad for exchange of stu- 
dents in fields of education, culture 
and science. 


CONVENTION BAN REMOVED 


The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion on October 1 removed the ban 
on conventions, group meetings and 
trade shows. This does not constitute 
an invitation to travel, however, nor 
is it an assurance that transportation 


will be available. The peak of the 


troop movement will probably not be. 


passed until early next year. 
on page 70.) 


(Story 


BUILDING MATERIAL PRICES 


The O.P.A. Administrator warns 
against contributing to inflation in 
prices of building materials and 


equipment for new schools by rush- 
ing into the market to purchase at 
any price. Nearly all such items are 
now under ceiling prices or soon will 
be. Before going ahead with pur- 
chasing for new schools, administra- 
tors and school boards are asked to 
get exact ceiling prices on materials 
and equipment from district or re- 
gional offices of the O.P.A. (Story 
on page 72.) 


FEDERAL AID ‘ 


H.R. 4499, introduced October 25, 
would provide through aid to the states 
for surveys of need for school build- 
ings, for the preparation of sketches 
and specifications and for the construc- 
tion and acquisition of school struc- 
tures. 


The Wickersham Bill, introduced 
October 19, would establish a tem- 
porary agency to be known as the 
Commission on Emergency Federal 
Aid to Higher Educational Institu- 
tions. It asks for $265,000,000 and 


recommends additional construction. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Decision on the suit to halt re- 
ligious education in the schools of 
Champaign, IIl., will be made by the 
sixth judicial court in December. 


In the meantime a suit has been filed 
in Chicago to prohibit the practice of 
releasing elementary public school chil- 
dren an hour each week for Biblical 
instruction. The secretary of the Chi- 
cago Civil Liberties Committee has 
filed the suit. 


IN CHILDREN’S INTEREST 


The President has asked Congress to 
appropriate $7,000,000 to keep child 
care centers open through March 31, 
1946. . . . Hearings were held recently 
on S. 1349 to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, Wage and Hour 
Law. The amendment concerned min- 
imum wages and child labor. 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 66. 
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SIMPLICITY and SPEED 
RECOMMEND 


THE 


REX-O-graph 


FLUID TYPE DUPLICATOR 





& Pinas 


CLEAN-CUT, accurate, bril- 
lianily clear copies are a cer- 
tainty when produced on the 
REX-O-graph Fluid Type 
Duplicator. 


Here are the reasons why you 
will find REX-O-graph a great 


time and labor saver: 


% Simple to operate — requires no 
experience. 


% 100% Roller Moistener makes 
copies instantly—no priming or 
waiting for fluid to saturate wick. 


% Automatic Feed—up to 125 copies 
per minute. 


*% “Lightning” paper centering— 


% Quick-change Master Guide— 


REX-O-graph specially devel- 
oped supplies assure longer 
runs and more brilliantly clear 
copies. 


SEE YOUR REX-O-graph at 
your office appliance dealer. 
Now in stock—ready for 
prompt delivery. 


REX-O-graph, Inc. 


3733 N. Palmer Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Superior Fiuid Type 
Duplicators and Supplies 
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BESELER MODEL OA2 
Transparent and Opaque Projector 


The BESELER Model OA2 leads the field—in 
advanced design . . . engineering features... . 
convenience .. . durability ... and results, Gives 
unmatched screen illumination .. . faithfully 
projects detail and color of innumerable objects. 
Takes Standard Slides and Opaque Material up 
to 64,” x 614”. Instantly changeable from 
OPAQUE to TRANSPARENT simply by mov- 
ing a lever. Special film attachment accommo- 
dates single and double-width films and 2” x 2” 
Kodachrome slides, 


THE BEST PROJECTOR IS THE BESELER PROJECTOR 
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"Foolish Money" 


The school board at Wilmette, IIl., 
does not want its teachers to have any 
suppressed desires insofar as small luxury 
items fer their classrooms go. Supt. Mil- 
lard D. Bell, on coming to Wilmette 
three years ago, devised the plan of 
having a “Foolish Fund” to enable each 
of the 78 teachers in five schools to buy 
that plant or that vase or those unusually 
handsome books that will add to the at- 
tractiveness of the schoolroom. Pur- 
chases are articles that would not come 
under the head of ordinary school pur- 
chases. 

Each teacher is allowed to spend $10 
a year. Perhaps her pupils are going to 
have a Halloween party or a celebration 
of some other special day. She can use 
her money to buy decorations and paper 
napkins, if she so desires, or anything 
that will add to the occasion. All she 
has to do is send the bill to the business 
manager in the school’s administrative 
office and it will be paid out of the 
“Foolish Fund.” 


Art Rooms in Baltimore 


That artistic talent cannot flourish in 
the drab surroundings of the ordinary 
old-fashioned schoolroom with its three 
sides covered by blackboards and lacking 
entirely in attractiveness is the opinion 
of the director of art education in the 
Baltimore public schools. He describes 
in his annual report the plans that are 
being made to supply young artists with 
the proper inspirational background. 

The division of art education has 
drawn up specifications relating to color 
and other matters for art departments in 
the various schools. Plans and elevations 
of the art rooms were made during the 
last year by pupils in the art curriculum 
class in architecture at the Baltimore City 
College, who also constructed scale 
models of the rooms and painted them 
according to the color specifications set 
up for art departments. 

The new specifications provide for 
both classrooms and auxiliary rooms, the 
two together constituting complete art 
housing units. The art classroom is one 
and a half times as long as the standard 
classroom and has adjoining it in the 
rear an auxiliary room equipped with 
cupboards for supplies, exhibits and 
pupils’ work. This room is half the size 
of the standard classroom. The two 
rooms are separated by a partition which 
has an extra wide opening affording a 
view of the auxiliary room from the 
front of the classroom. 

Specifications include such items as 
location in the building, lighting and 
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electricity, corkboard and _ blackboard, 
cupboards and display cases, color 
schemes, furniture and general equip- 
ment and special equipment, including 
that for visual instruction. 


Education for Living 


The board of education at Highland 
Park, Mich., believes that education for 
successful family living is so important 
to young people today that it has made 
it possible for the Highland Park High 
School to offer a group of closely related 
courses dealing with four important 
bases of family life. These are: home 
health, homemaking, preparation for 
marriage and family life, laboratory 
work in the nursery school. The last 
two are required for graduation. 

The annual report of Supt. Herman 
L. Shibler for 1944-45 is devoted almost 
entirely to describing this segment of 
secondary education, which is believed 
to be unique in the nation’s schools. It 
is a picture and story interpretation of 
the activities and content of each of the 

















Pictures help tell the story. 


four courses, giving study outlines and 
supplementary material prepared by the 
teachers. 

This occupies 108 pages of the annual 
report. The usual summary of the year’s 
work by the superintendent, including 
the financial accounting of the school dis- 
trict, appears at the end of the book 
being given only 11 additional pages. 


Health Habits Taught 


Building desirable health habits begins 
early in the school life of children in 
Winfield Township, New Jersey, where 
health evaluation sheets are kept by each 
child. These sheets contain the following 
list of health habits under the heading 
“Things I Remembered”: 


I cleaned my nails. 

I combed my hair. 

I carry a clean handkerchief. 
I washed my face. 

I washed my hands. 

I rested quietly. 

I brushed my teeth. 

I went to sleep early. 


Beside each item is a square for every 
day of the week. The teacher reads 
the list each day and the children mark 
the squares with a blue crayon if they 
have “remembered” and with a red 
crayon if they have not. Covers are 
made for the evaluation sheets by the 
children and four times a year the 
booklets are sent home to parents. 


Citizens Teach Science 


Interest in science has received a great 
boost in the Essex Fells School, Essex 
Fells, N. J., by talks which are given 
in the evenings to sixth, seventh and 
eighth graders by local citizens repre- 
senting various industries. 

It all started some time ago when 
an engineer with the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories volunteered to come to the 
school one evening every other week and 
talk to pupils who were interested in 
science. He brought with him films and 
equipment for illustrating his talks. 

Last year a research chemist with a 
firm in New York City and the head 
of the export aviation division of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
talked to the pupils in the evening 
on such subjects as fluorescence, elec- 
tronics, synthetic rubber, electrolysis, 
rockets and aeronautics. The interest in 
science which these meetings have 
stimulated has led to the organization 
of a meteorology and astronomy club 
that meets in the afternoon. The pro- 
gram brings citizens in closer touch with 
the school. 
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"Now let’s discuss 
heating and ventilating” 





Your COMMUNITY may have a building program of its own included in the school 
projects totaling $750,000,000 now in the actual designing stage. On the other hand, 
you may now be merely contemplating a future school building program. Sooner or 
later, however, the question will arise as to what type of ventilation should be selected. 


A recent survey by one of the leading school publications clearly shows that School 
Authorities throughout the country prefer the unit system of ventilation for classrooms 
in their new buildings. 


This is but natural. Only the unit system of ventilation provides the individual control 
necessary to meet changing conditions in each room of a school without adversely 
affecting the air conditions in other rooms. 





What unit ventilator will provide the best results most economically? We believe the 
experience of other School Authorities furnishes a sound and practical answer. 


Prior to the war, Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators were selected in preference to any 
other units by School Authorities in all sections of the country. These units, designed 
and constructed by the Company which pioneered most of the advancements in the 
science of unit ventilation, are today providing desired classroom air conditions in 
thousands of our finest schools—providing healthful ventilation day in and day out at 
lowest possible operating cost. 

We believe that you can logically expect the best from the recognized leader in any 
field. Herman Nelson is that recognized leader in the unit ventilator industry. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Mandfacturers of Quality Heating and Ventilating Products 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES LOCATED AT MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Let Employes Speak 
Should a board 


of education 
encourage faculty and custodian associations 
to speak for individuals within their ranks?— 


R.H.W., N. Y. 


Question: 


Answer: In my opinion, boards of 
education not only should encourage 
teachers and custodians to present their 
problems directly but should plan 
specifically for these contacts. So long as 
boards of education remain aloof from 
their employes and deal with them only 
through the superintendent of schools, 
we shall continue to have suspicion and 
misunderstanding. Cooperation is 
achieved more readily through participa- 
tion than through remote representation. 
—Paut J. Misner. 


School Liable for Accidents? 


Question: What is the liability of the school 
for accidents that occur on the playground? 
In the particular case, two kindergarten chil- 
dren found a bottle containing a little nitric 
acid. One threw the contents on the other, 
burning his arm badly. The injured child was 
taken to the doctor immediately and is still 


under doctor's care after three weeks.— 
E.A.S., Mich. 
Answer: Ordinarily in Michigan, a 


school district is not responsible for acci- 
dents. This means that tax funds cani- 
not be used to pay damages in cases of 
the type in question. However, indi- 
viduals, such as teachers and adminis- 
trators, can be held liable if personally 
negligent. Insufficient facts are given to 
permit any opinion to be given on this 
latter score—Harry N. Rosenrievp. 


Propaganda’s Réle 


Question: How in the world can we limit 
to reasonable proportions the use (exploita- 
tion) of the schools for all sorts of commu- 
nity propaganda? Have the schools a basic 
and clearly defined program with which 
nothing except catastrophe would interfere? 
Or must we attempt to cover the universe 
and do nothing well? Is not the over-all 
conception of the modern school or “pro- 
gressive school” dangerous to basic American 
concepts of government, home and individual 


responsibility? —G.L.H.J., Va. 

Answer: If the function of the schools 
is to prepare young people for the re- 
sponsibilities of democratic citizenship, 
then it is essential that young people 
have an education which prepares them 
to recognize propaganda for what it is 
and to distinguish that which serves 
from that which harms. 


The basic and clearly defined objec- 
tive of the schools should be the edu- 
cation of children for democratic citizen- 
ship. This includes the ability to use 
the “tools of learning”; more important, 
it includes development of the ability 
to appraise the facts, alleged facts, opin- 
ions and persuasions which come at 
us continually through the printed word, 
the radio, the church and the school 
itself. 

Unless we have this critical faculty 
developed, we shall indeed be in for 
catastrophe. Unless our young people 
have a clear idea about the universe and 
the world in which they live, it’s likely 
they may become experts in “tool sub- 
jects” and fail utterly in understanding 
the issues in today’s world. This hap- 
pened in Nazi Germany. 

I don’t know what is meant by “pro- 
gressive school” as used in the question. 
Any school, whatever you call it, which 
fails to give young people standards of 
fair play and a scientific or rational, 
rather than an irrational, approach to 
contemporary problems tends to under- 
mine American concepts of government, 
home and individual responsibility — 
Crype R. MILter. 


Social-Business Education 


Question: What would be a good course to 
introduce for seniors in a small school where 
a regular class in typing has had to be dis- 
continued for want of a teacher? The ad- 
vanced mathematics classes usually offered 
would not suit the abilities of most.—H.H.M.., 
Minn. 

Answer: I would suggest a course in 
social-business education as well worth- 
while for seniors in a small school in 
which the abilities of the pupils are less 
than those needed for success in ad- 
vanced mathematics classes. Such a 
course would teach the functions of 
business and would give a brief over-all 
picture of business enterprise and Ameri- 
can standards. 

The study of taxes, American workers 
and business law would be included. 
It would cover briefly credit and in- 
stallment buying for consumers and 
banking services. Furthermore, it would 
teach the principles of money manage- 
ment, a knowledge of which is needed 
by all. In addition, instruction in inter- 
pretative accounting could be given 
which would not teach bookkeeping but 


would show some of its functions. The 
course could end with teaching the 
functions of distribution and marketing 
and the business of selling, since many 
of the pupils would probably have op- 
portunities to do store work. 

In giving a course of this kind, | 
believe that remedial instruction in 
spelling, business writing and functional 
arithmetic should be basic. These con- 
tinuing basic skills should be emphasized 
and taught and not just taken for 
granted. If the pupils are not going to 
have typewriting, they certainly should 
be able to write legibly. The public 
schools have neglected for too long a 
time these important skills—Atonzo G. 
GRACE. 


Elementary Geography 


Question: In what elementary grades is 
geography usually taught? What countries 
are studied in each of these grades?—A.J.M.., 
R. I. 


Answer: Geography is usually taught 
in Grades 4, 5, 6 and 7. The common 
practice is to teach journey geography in 
the fourth grade. This may take the 
form of journeys in local regions or to 
distant lands. The geography of the 
Americas is taught in the fifth grade 
with the emphasis on the United States 
and South America or on the United 
States and Canada. The Old World is 
studied in the sixth grade with the em- 
phasis upon European geography. The 
study of the United States and its rela- 
tion to world geography is conducted in 
the seventh grade. Here the United 
States is studied in greater detail than in 
Grade 5. If geography is offered in the 
eighth grade, the emphasis is placed on 
the economic side of world geography.— 
F, Dean McCvusky. 


Re: Cumulative Records 

Question: What about accumulative rec- 
ords for individual pupils7—-C.O.M., Neb. 

Answer: The preferred word is per- 
haps “cumulative.” Cumulative empha- 
sizes the idea of adding to, says Web- 
ster; accumulative emphasizes the idea 
of heaping up or amassing. There are 
three basic cumulative records for pupils 
in the public schools: (1) the individual 
census record card; (2) the principal’s 
office record card, and (3) the pupil’s 
cumulative record card. All three con- 
tain data about children and they are 
cumulative. 

The individual census record card is 
basic to the maintenance of a continuous 
school census; it is usually filed in the 
office of the superintendent of schools 
or in a central office associated with 
that of the superintendent. The princi- 
pal’s office record card is filed, as the 
name suggests, in the office of the 
principal; it is retained permanently in 
that office even when the pupil enters 
another school; it should always contain 
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For better duplicating 
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@ Business forms and written informa- 
tion produced simultaneously—on 
blank paper—in exact alignment. 


® Stocks of printed forms eliminated—no 
obsolescence 


@ Various sizes and weights of paper, 
cards and envelopes may be run con- 
secutively 


®@ No special paper required 
© Few or many copies . 


@No carbon copies necessary — every 
copy an “original” 


® Permanent copies — black or any color 
—immediately usable 


®@ Operation clean, easy, fast 


© Wide selection of inexpensive masters 
—all easy to prepare, read, correct 
and change 


® Flexible and adaptable to every dupli- 
cating need 


Ask for a Demonstration! 


Telephone our local office. Sales 


SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY Agencies with service and supply 


departments in principal cities of 


IMPROVE BUSINESS OPERATIONS the world. 
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an exact record of all credits earned or 
subjects taken in that school; it pro- 
tects the pupil from loss of credits. 

The pupil’s cumulative record card 
is a relatively recent addition to the 
family of pupil records. This record 
may, and often does, contain the same 
data that appear upon the principal’s 
office record card; it is distinguished 
from the latter by the fact that it fol- 
lows the pupil from school to school. 

At the elementary school level, the 
pupil’s cumulative record card is re- 
tained by the teachers; each teacher has 
the pupil cumulative records for the 
members of her class at her desk; when 
the pupils are promoted, these records 
go to the new teacher. 

At the secondary school level the 
pupil’s cumulative record card is in the 
hands of the staff member responsible 
for the guidance of the pypil. If home- 
room teachers carry the responsibility of 
guidance, they will have in their home- 
room the pupil cumulative records for 
their homeroom group. In all cases this 
record follows the secondary school pupil 
from school to school. This assumes, 
of -course, that all schools of a system 
utilize a given pupil cumulative record 
card. 

Some school systems complete dupli- 
cate cards. One of the cards is filed in 
the principal’s office and becomes the 
principal’s office record card; the other 
goes to the classroom teacher in the 
elementary school or to the staff member 
responsible for guidance in the secondary 
school and becomes the pupil’s cumula- 
tive record card. 

The latter record is usually the one 
that is meant when questions are asked 
about the cumulative records for pupils. 
Its use is based upon the assumption 
that teachers should know their pupils; 
also upon the further assumption that 
records need to be readily available to 
teachers if the teacher is to make con- 
stant and serious use of them.—Arcu O. 


Heck. 
Who Pays Activity Fees? 


Question: In our high school we charge 
all pupils $1 a semester for an activity fee. 
This admits them free to all school activities. 
Every now and then some group, such as 
football players, thinks it should be exempt 
from this fee because it furnishes the enter- 
tainment. What is the general practice in 
other schools?—E.T.V., S. D. 

Answer: We do not have an activity 
fee, but we have season books for all 
football games played by each city high 
school. The boys* participating in these 
games are not required to purchase 
books. In many of the other activities, 
such as plays and musical performances 
for which admission is charged, many 
of those participating purchase tickets 
in order to increase the revenue. This, 
however, is not obligatory on the part 
of the person in the performance.- 
L. F. Banks. 
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‘PROFESSIONAL TRUCK OPERATORS 


use Chevrolet trucks to deliver the goods 
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... over all kinds of roads—in 
all kinds of weather—day after 
day and night after night 


Professional truck operators— whose vehicles deliver 
goods for the nation’s business and industry—have 
but one source of income. That is the earning power 
of their trucks. . . . To meet competition and operate 
at a profit, professional operators must have trucks 
that combine efficiency and economy. Their trucks 
must have ample power—to move their loads speed- 
ily and smoothly. They must have dependability— 
to remain on the job day in and day out. And— 
above all—they must be low in first cost, low in 
operating costs, low in maintenance costs. 

Chevrolet trucks provide these essential qualities 
in correct balance—no one quality over-developed 
at the expense of another, no one quality skimped. 
That is why so many professional operators choose 
Chevrolets . . . why Chevrolet trucks have led all 
other makes in sales in seven out of the last nine 
prewar years . . . why one out of every three trucks 
on the road today is a Chevrolet. 

Buy the truck that many professional truck oper- 
ators buy. . . . Buy the truck that saves you money. 
... Buy a Chevrolet. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corp., DETROIT 2, MICH. 
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A MODERN apy 
i 


“OUR TAXPAYERS 
GOT A LOT OF BUILDING 
FOR THE MONEY THEY INVESTED .. 


The recent letter from which the above is quoted was written 
by the Superintendent of Schools, Harrison, N. Y., District No. 6, 
Mr. Lonis M. Klein, who continued . . . “and 4 years of use of - 
this building have proved it to be a thoroughly well-con- 
structed, practically laid out, and a genuinely usable and 
functional school building which has been a real asset to our — 
community.” ; 

The impressive educational and social results which the — 
School Board of Harrison, N. Y. has attained with this out- - 
standingly-modern functional plant is so immediately apparent 
that even a layman is deeply impressed. 

The precision and efficiency in human relations with which 
this school entity functions amply justifies. the first paragraph 
of Mr. Klein’s letter, which attitude an observer bai ae 
certain is shared by the entire school staff . 

“I am very proud of our new High School building which 
was constructed in 1939-40, and which was made possible by — 
the vision of our Board of Education and the authorization of _ 
our taxpayers. Mr. Vignola, the Architect, did an excellent job re 
in the design and layout of the building. This has been the — 
fourth year of use of this building which from an | 
point of view has hem extremely funclicesal Sia uiliodss allie 
building has been kept to a real minimum by the type of con- 
struction and the type of materials put into the building, which 
have been very serviceable.” 
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ROBERT R. GRAHAM. Architect 





The four views, leftioright,FortAnn Night view, Junior-Senior High 
Schovl, Fort Ann, N. Y. Carl W School, Harrison, N. Y. Robert P. 
Clark, A.LA., Architect. Vignola, Architect. 


Close-up view of one wing, Central Librory and Reading Room, Central 
School, Goshen, N. ¥. Robert R. School, Goshen, N. Y. Robert R. 
Grahom, Architect. Graham, Architect. 











SCHOOL Construction 


For today’s requirements and for the days to come when the The John A. Johnson Contracting Corp. has such a back- 
need for Schools and other public buildings can be exactingly ground, not only for Schools, and other public buildings, but 
met, the importance of a background of many fine schools also for the construction of complete cities and towns, water- 
successfully constructed is of vital importance. works, sewerage systems and the related utilities and facilities. 


Literature will be mailed upon request 


ROBERT P. VIGNOLA, ARCHITECT, HARRISON, N. Y. 
(Junior-Senior High School) 
I wish to take this opportunity, now that the similar project, I sincerely hope that you may 
Junior-Senior High School (Harrison, N. Y.) has be the successful bidder and that I may have 


been completed, of expressing my appreciation the opportunity of renewing the pleasant rela- 
of the business-like way in which. your firm tions that have existed throughout the entire 


carried thru this half million dollar project. construction of this school. 
I can assure you that should I have another ' (Signed) Robert P. Vignola 


JOHN A. JOHNSON CONTRACTING CORP. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Washington + Brooklyn + Pemberton, N.J. °* Atlanta Headquarters: 270 Forty-first St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















Fi “/ Ly cation 


Today America’s public school popu- 

lation is almost 25,000,000 strong. That 
includes 800,000 teachers... busy men 

and women who are doing one of the 
biggest, most important jobs in the nation. 
Why shouldn’t they have the benefit of 
modern communications . . 
which the business world takes for granted? 
Leading school architects and engineers 


. a daily necessity 


agree: modern schools require fast, depend- 
able means of interior communication. That’s 
why they are looking to “Connecticut” for 
all that’s new in the field of inter-communi- 
cating telephone systems. It’s the same with 
progressive school boards. Here are some of 
the reasons why ... . “Connecticut’s” new 
free-running silent dials are 
more noiseless than ever .. . 
classroom cradlephones 
are equipped with either 


& 
audible or visual signals 
...no soldered connections 


means that cradlephone 
parts are easily interchange- 
able. Want to know more 


IS 


TELEPHONE 


“big business” too — 


about us, what we make and how we make 
it? Write for Bulletin 103, today. And re- 
member, “Connecticut” also has a complete 
line of clocks, fire alarms, and signalling 
systems. For your free copy of Bulletin 103, 
address Great American Industries, Inc., 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division, 
401 Britannia Street, Meriden, Connecticut. 








SYSTEMS 
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answers to your 





© 1944 TURCO PRODUCTS INC. 


{) WHAT DOES ALFAX DO that ordinary 
dishwashing compounds won’t do? 


A QUITE A FEW THINGS. But probably 
the most important and spectacular is that 
ALFAX will reduce germ colonies that 
form on dirty dishes by more than 50 per 
cent, well below the most exacting demands 
of the toughest health departments. 


O JUST WHAT DOES THAT MEAN? How 
do“you know, and how did you find out? 


A SCIENTIFIC TESTS WERE MADE. Plates 
were washed 15 days in an average dish- 
washing machine charged with a popular 
and commonly used type of commercial 
dishwashing compound. Yet, at the end 
of 15 days the plates still harbored an aver- 
age of 20 colonies of bacteria per plate* 


QO WHAT HAPPENED WHEN YOU TESTED 
ALFAX? 


A IT WAS AMAZING. The same test was 
then repeated in the same dishwashing 
machine, but this time using ALFAX. At 
the end of the test, the report showed an 
average count of only 9 colonies per plate 
—more than 50 per cent reduction —a 
margin of safety well within the most strin- 
gent health laws. 


O HOW IS ALFAX ABLE TO DO THIS? 


A THROUGH SURFACE CHEMISTRY. The 
molecular structure illustrated above is 
symbolic of what Turco scientists mean by 
Surface Chemistry. Every cleaning factor 
is present in correct balance with every 
other cleaning factor. It is by this brand 
new balance that Turco scientists perfected 
ALFAX Dishwashing Compound. 
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The talk of the Industry —Turco’s amazing 


new dishwashing compound, Alfax, brings 


us a flood of questions. Here are the answers. 


O WHAT DO THESE CLEANING FAC- 
TORS DO? 


A EACH DOES A DIFFERENT BUT IMPOR- 
TANT JOB. LIKE THIS: 


WC — Water Conditioning instantly traps 
the minerals in the hardest water, prevents 
them from interfering with the efficiency 
of other cleaning factors, and effectively 
prevents them from being redeposited as 
scale — scale that dulls dishes ahd builds 
germ nests — not only on dishes, but in 
dishwashing machines. WA stands for 
Wetting Action. The super-wetting action 
of ALFAX comes immediately into play, 
spreads the wash water over the entire sur- 
face of the dish, allowing the cleaning fac- 
tors to go to work on the dirt — not just 
some of the dirt, but all of the dirt. Imme- 
diately thereafter, EA—the Emulsifying 
Action in ALFAX blasts the oils and 
greases into infinitesimally tiny globules, 
suspends them and prevents their redepo- 
sition on the plate or in the dishwashing 
machine. Simultaneously, CA, or Colloidal 
Activity, splits solids into equally minute 
particles which are easily removed in the 


water. The other factors involved in Sur- - 


face Chemistry are: SV — Saponifying 
Value, which is the ability to convert or- 
ganic fats and oils into the soluble soaps; 


TA— Total Alkalinity is the total amount 
available for éleaning; BI — Buffer Index 
is the ability to absorb either alkaline or 
acid soil to prolong solution efficiency; 
pH —a yardstick by which the energy of 
alkalinity may be measured; SA — Solvent 
Action, the ability to put soil and dirt into 
solution. 


Which leaves one factor, most important 
of all, RE. RE stands for Research & Expe- 
rience, the combined know-how that Turco 
men have gained through the past two dec- 
ades. It is RE that has, through balanced 
Surface Chemistry, produced ALFAX. The 
real worth and benefit to you of Turco’s 
RE will become immediately apparent 
when you use ALFAX in your dishwashers. 


* Note: For the complete story. on the sani- 
tary value of dishwashing compounds built 
as ALFAX is, see “Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, Vol. 29, page 421.” 


Many dishwashing compounds sound alike 
—on paper. But we'd like to give you a 
free demonstration, or send you a free 
booklet with complete details about 
ALFAX, and how ALFAX will work in 
your own equipment. Call your nearest 
Turco representative for a demonstration, 
or write Dept. .vo-11. 


G(urco 


INDUSTRIAL CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


TURCO PRODUCTS, INC. Main Office & Factory: 6135 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 1 
Offices & Factories: 125 W. 46th St., Chicago 9 - 1606 Henderson St., Houston 1, Texas 
New York Office: 415 Greenwich St., New York 13 - Offices & Warehouses in All Principal Cities 
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G.I. Improvements 


HE Claude D. Pepper Bill (S. 1170) is a sensible 

attempt to remove a few of the ambiguities from, 
and to add some desirable improvements to, the vet- 
erans’ act (Public Law 346). In general, the Pepper 
bill broadens the educational opportunities, extends the 
length of time which is so essential in advanced pro- 
fessional work such as medicine, provides greater flex- 
ibility with respect to the beginning of G.I. education 
after return to civilian life, eliminates the deduction 
of cost of education from possible future bonuses and 
increases the individual living allowances. 

All of the. proposed changes are desirable and de- 
fensible; they will strengthen the act. Inflated living 
costs at institutions of advanced learning make a higher 
allowance for living expenses a “must” change. There 
are few professional colleges and universities today 
where male students can obtain adequate food and 
shelter for less than $50 a month, to say nothing of 
outlays for clothes,*transportation and other needs. 
The minimum living allowance for a single student 
should be not less than $75 monthly. 

This is one bill for federal aid to which complete 
and unrestricted professional support can be whole- 
heartedly given. The G.I. Bill of Rights works both 
ways. It not only compensates in sensible and con- 
structive manner for service rendered the country dur- 
ing World War II but also will provide the nation 
with the needed skills and professional services so 
essential for the Atomic Age into which we are moving. 


S. 1316 


F AND when approved by the Congress, Senate 

Bill 1316 will be known as the “High School Science 
Education Act of 1945.” The bill is premised on the 
assumption that inadequate provision now exists for 
the teaching of natural science in senior secondary 
schools throughout the United States. Under the pro- 
posed annual appropriation for the teaching of science, 
the purchase of essential supplies and equipment would 
start at $4,000,000 a year and would rise gradually until 
it reached a permanent ceiling of $20,000,000 annually 
after 1950. This money would be apportioned among 
the states in the proportion which the total number of 
individuals ranging in age from 15 to 19 years, in- 
clusive, bears to the total number of the inhabitants. 
The states are left free to determine what agencies 
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may be classified as public education. The United 
States Commissioner of Education is limited to ap- 
proval of plans and post-use audit. The rights of the 
Negroes are specifically protected. 

The chief weaknesses of this proposal arise from (1) 
the mistaken assumption that the states are. now in- 
capable of providing adequate instruction in the natural 
sciences and (2) the probable curricular distortion that 
specific grants of this type eventually produce. The 
effects of the Smith-Hughes and George Deen acts, the 
continued operation of which already threatens the 
unity and classlessness of the public secondary schools, 
are outstanding examples of poor legislation. 

There is no evidence that science instruction is in- 
adequate in the better secondary schools within the 
several states. Wherever inadequacy exists it is pri- 
marily the result of obsolete and inefficient adminis- 
trative structure and the existence of a dual system 
of schools to provide racial segregation. The remedy- 
ing of these defects is a responsibility of the several 
states so long as public education continues to be a 
state function. 

Enactment of this bill would serve only to continue 
the current extravagance of maintaining inefficient 
school districts to satisfy small vested political or pro- 
fessional educational interests. There is no evidence 
of need behind it; there has been no sound survey of 
actual conditions. Like so many other current educa- 
tional proposals before the Congress, the best way to 
treat this and other proposals that would distort internal 
curricular balance is to file them permanently in the 
committee archives. 


Federal Plans 


T NOW appears that the long-awaited reorganiza- 

tion of the executive branch of the federal govern- 
ment may be made in the near future. Among the 
changes is one that should be of great interest to public 
education. This is the proposed creation of a new 
department to be called. the Department of Health, 
Education and Social Security. 

The idea of organizing the so-called “welfare” or 
broad social services under a single executive depart- 
ment with a Secretary in the President’s cabinet has 
been under consideration since the administration of 
Warren G. Harding. Calvin Coolidge toyed with it 
for a time but before he could make up his mind he 
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decided that he did not “choose to run” so the problem 
was passed on to Herbert Hoover. The great depres- 
sion took the chickens out of the pot, the cars out of 
the garage and executive reorganization out of mind. 

The stage for change was set by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt after 1936 but for some unknown reason he. de- 
cided to bring these three phases of activity together 
experimentally for a period of years as the Federal 
Security Agency. Since 1938 health, education and 
social security have been living in the same tent under 
the administration of Paul V. McNutt. 

The initial presumption was that public health, pub- 
lic education and social security would have relatively 
equal organizational status. So far, however, public 
education has been the stepchild, partly because the 
demands of war focused attention on public health 
and partly because the administration had little time to 
give to the essential reorganization of the Office of 
Education. 

Under the proposed plan, the Federal Security 
Agency will become a full-fledged department with a 
cabinet Secretary whose general interests will cover 
the entire range of activities. Public health, public 
education and social security will become divisions of 
equal rank, each under an assistant secretary. The 
Office of Education will be reorganized as a division, 
better integrated with respect to administrative philos- 
ophy and staffed with outstanding educational leaders. 


Its policy will be directed, so far as the present ad- 
ministration is concerned, toward the development of 
broader leadership and expanded services but with 
decreasing emphasis on administrative authority, par- 
ticularly with respect to special instructional aspects. 
It will have no power over the administration of public 
education, which will remain a state function. 

This proposed reorganization and reorientation of 
the federal interest in public education with the closely 
related activities of public health and welfare is both 
sensible and logical. It should also bring these activ- 
ities into closer understanding and better cooperative 
relationships within each state. This presidential policy 
will have the strong approval and support of state 
education authorities and the teaching profession in 
general. 


“Failure of Education” 


ORTER SARGENT has written another thought- 
chien book which represents a summary of 
his critical thinking. “Between Two Wars” is the 
story of the failure of education (published by the 
author at 11 Beacon Street, Boston). It is seldom that 
an individual has the temerity to bring his critical 
writings for nearly a generation into so reasonable and 
sensible a whole. It is even more unusual for a North 
American with an economic stake in education to have 
written so consistently and strongly for almost a quar- 
ter of a century. 


This book covers some 608 pages and, with the ex- 
ception of the opening and closing chapters, contains 
pertinent excerpts from the preface to the annual 
“Handbook of American Private Schools,” between 
1920 and 1940. Even if it were no more than a critical 
compendium of current educational literature during 
this period, it would be worth the price. 


The book is much more than the stimulating review 
it innocently appears to be at first glance. It represents 
a distinct and highly valid critique of education, low, 
middle and high, a courageous if devastating attempt 
to clear away the trappings, the mumbo jumbo, the 
“hush-hush,” the sacred relics and the clinging medieval 
garments from the fair child Educatia. 

This significant volume is not to be read lightly nor 
is it to be read by case-hardened, smugly satisfied 
educators and educationists because it will make them 
angry. It is, indeed, dangerous for those suffering from 
theologic or academic sclerosis and should positively 
be prohibited for nervous administrators over 45 who 
lean to the Bismarckian and Hindenburg composite 
dictum that “there must be discipline and order” even 
when there is no valid or logical reason in or for the 
order. 

For those teachers whose intellectual curiosity has not 
been completely conditioned by institutional “training” 
or constricting autocratic organizational practice, here 
is rich meat for slow and thoughtful reading, for re- 
flection and for serious discussion with equally alert 
and socially concerned colleagues. 

In the last chapter, Porter Sargent discussess what 
might be done if the dead hand of tradition and con- 
vention were removed from our institutions. He points 
out what might be the result if great teachers were 
encouraged instead of thwarted and even destroyed by 
methods so well known by those university and public 
school administrators who do not care to be disturbed 
in the enjoyment of their ease and carefully acquired 
perquisites. We have heard all these things before 
from great teachers in our own generation. John 
Dewey, Charles E. Beard, H. Kilpatrick, Edward L. 
Thorndike, Stuart A. Courtis, William McAndrew, 
Henry Morrison, Charles H. Judd, Howard W. Odum, 
Harcourt A. Morgan, Richard Welling, Henry Suz- 
zallo, and many others who have raised the same 
questions. 

It is doubtful whether the essential revival of edu- 
cation from so heavily an encrusted academic pattern 
to a functionally dynamic activity will come quickly 
from within the institution. The problem of improve- 
ment lies more in the reeducation of the adult popula- 
tion, already too well-conditioned into submissive con- 
formity by intellectually arthritic alma maters, to a 
better understanding of what true education is and 
what the Atomic Age into which we have been cata- 
pulted demands. Only through adult understanding 
and popular demand for institutional improvement 
will it be possible to free education from the inertia 
of comfortable habit. 
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Trust the People 


HENEVER the intellectual or the professional 

educator appraises public education and at- 
tempts to prescribe for its improvement, the almost 
invariable implication, conclusion or recommendation 
appears to reflect a deep-rooted suspicion of the ability 
of the people to elect capable and disinterested indi- 
viduals to board of education membership. The St. Paul 
outside survey is one of few notable exceptions. 

The report of the Harvard committee, “General 
Education in a Free Society,” follows the pattern of 
last year’s Boston survey where the educationists even 
went so far as to recommend a professional electoral 
college which would select a slate from which the 
mayor would appoint members of the Boston School 
Committee. In discussing this problem, the Harvard 
Committee Report states the need (page 25) for “un- 
ceasing struggle . . . to free education from a type of 
direct political control which seeks to impose appoint- 
ments, restrain the legitimate freedom of teachers and 
even dictate what they should teach. No doubt the 
ultimate control of education must be political. But 
there is a serious question whether appointive boards, 
membership on which is’ given after scrutiny and for 
a term of years to demonstrably qualified persons, are 
not more informed, more independent and more re- 
sponsible than most of the present elective boards.” 

Some members of the committee must have made 
this profound but completely unsound contribution 
from the deep experience of their armchairs or upon 
slight knowledge of a particular board of education or 
experience with a specific board member. The objective 
evidence gathered so far is that boards of education 
elected by the people in communities where parents 
participate in an active partnership are far superior to 
appointed boards. 

Without taking up too much space to call a long 
roll, it is suggested that the gentlemen of the Harvard 
committee study just casually the records of appointive 
boards in Boston, which is reasonably close to home, 
and in New York City; in Jersey City, Hoboken, Tren- 
ton and Newark, all in New Jersey, and in Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and St. Paul. On the university level, 
slight attention may also be given to the records of 
governor-appointed boards in Georgia under Talmadge 
as well as in Texas under Stevenson. 

The naive assumption of the Harvard committeemen 
that appointed boards are composed of outstanding in- 
dividals of unselfish character and are free from politics 
belongs in the category of the year’s best humor. The 
parallel underlying assumption that the people are not 
capable of selecting their public school representatives 
is a denial of the very democracy this report is attempt- 
ing to uphold and improve. 

After more than thirty years of experience with, and 
observation of, boards of education throughout the 
country, we have yet to find that appointed boards are 
even the equal of elected boards of education. Where 
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elected boards of education operate inefficiently or cor- 
ruptly, the answer lies in lack of interest on the part 
of the people which, in turn, is caused by the failure 
of professional leadership to give adequate interpreta- 
tion of the purpose, value, conditions and needs of 
the public schools directly to the people. No system 
of popular government can long be efficient and honest 
in which, for purposes of convenience, the interest of 
the people has been deliberately stifled and subordi- 
nated to professional and personal ambition. 


John A, Ryan 


ONSIGNOR John Augustine Ryan, who died 
in mid-September at the age of 76, was one of 
the outstanding Catholic teachers. Born in Dakota 
County, Minnesota, of Irish parents in 1869, he was 
early attracted to the ministry and was ordained a 
priest in 1898. After four years of graduate study at 
Catholic University, he began his long teaching career 
in Minnesota. He was recalled to Catholic University 
in 1915 as professor of moral theology and economics. 
He was also appointed professor of social ethics in 1921. 
When the social action department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference was organized in 1920, 
Monsignor Ryan was made its first director. The en- 
tire program of this division of adult education in 
Catholic principles and social thought was instituted 
and developed under his guidance. As professor and 
director he prepared a number of significant books 
and numerous pamphlets on social questions. His “Dis- 
tributive Justice,” first published in 1916 and running 
through three editions, is still a well-read volume. “A 
Better Social Order” appeared in 1935 and “Catholic 
Principles of Politics” in 1940. His conference work 
in adult education became the subject of his “Social 
Doctrine in Action.” 

Monsignor Ryan was for many years associated with 
all of the liberal movements of the Church with respect 
to labor and the social field in general. Not only did 
he translate successfully the encyclicals of the popes 
but also added distinctive and penetrating contribu- 
tions of his own. He was prominent during the period 
between World Wars I and II in many cooperative 
social movements and was noted for his broad toler- 
ance and understanding. He was frequently consulted 
on social and labor problems during the Roosevelt 
administration. Those who had the privilege of work- 
ing with him as teacher or administrator were deeply 
impressed by his idealism, ability to present complex 
problems in simple form and sound scholarship. 

With increasing age and particularly in recent years, 
Monsignor Ryan retired more and more from active 
participation in any except purely Catholic activities. 
He will be remembered as one of the greatest Catholic 
teachers and as an outstanding American. 
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A second grade group at work in one of the large classrooms. 


HE problems presented to the 

school authorities of Anchorage, 
Alaska, during the last six years have 
not been unique but are perhaps 
typical of the travail experienced in 
hundreds of communities directly 
affected by the war. 

Providing adequate building facili- 
ties for rapidly growing school popu- 
lations was one of our major prob- 
lems. Anchorage faced the need of 
providing for large increases in en- 
rollment during a period when ex- 
panding the school plant was out of 
the question. 


Large Increase in Enrollment 


In 1939 Anchorage was a healthy, 
growing little city providing excel- 
lent schools for about 450 children in 
average daily attendance. Today 
those same facilities are utilized by 
more than 1100 pupils. 

Perhaps the most crucial period 
came at the beginning of the school 
year 1944-45 when the school system, 
already taxed beyond reasonable 
limits, had to absorb almost 300 addi- 
tional children. The increase was the 
result chiefly of two factors. The 
higher birth rate in recent years was 
responsible for a large enrollment in 
the kindergarten and first grade. 
The first grade was 30 per cent larger 
than the second and the kindergarten 
exceeded the first grade by about the 
same ratio. 

A second and more important fac- 
tor was the completion by the 


C.A.A., the Alaska Railroad and the 
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tendent was directed to survey the 
existing resources of the city and rent 
space for seven classrooms in lodge 
rooms or churches. 

The survey established the fact that 
no suitable space was available be- 
cause existing quarters of all organi- 
zations were inadequate for their 
own respective needs. The Presby- 
terian Church, however, made ar- 
rangements with the schools to share 


Too Many Children 
for Our Schools 


U. S. Weather Bureau of approxi- 
mately 130 housing units for families 
of men already employed here. Thus 
it became possible for workers whose 
families had previously been main- 
tained in the States to establish 
homes in Anchorage. This increase 
in school population has by no means 
run its course. One hundred new 
units were begun in the summer of 
1945. Many more workers are await- 
ing only more favorable housing con- 
ditions to bring their families to 
Alaska for permanent residence. 

Removing the third district in 
Alaska from the active war zone and 
lifting travel restrictions also con- 
tributed to increasing the school 
population. 

An active P.-T.A. led the fight to 
make parents aware of the conges- 
tion in the schools and the need for 
a building program. The 1944 elec- 
tion authorizing a bond issue was, 
however, not held until July, which 
was too late for construction work to 
be undertaken that would help out 
the school situation. The superin- 


a basement room that was used for 
Sunday school, meetings of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, church dinners 
and a recreation room for soldiers. 
This space was used by school ofh- 
cials for the kindergarten, the min- 
ister of the church offering to do the 
janitor work. Sharing such a room 
which served so many purposes pre- 
sented certain problems but when the 
question is one of having a kinder- 
garten under difficulties or having 
no kindergarten the answer is ob- 
vious. 


Facilities Rearranged 


A careful survey of the possibili- 
ties of more nearly complete use of 
existing school facilities than had 
been thought possible brought good 
results. The elementary school, al- 
though designed for little more than 
half of the enrollment we had to 
care for, fortunately had been 
planned on a spacious scale. Rooms 
were large and in the lower grades 
were so planned as to provide for li- 
brary tables and other centers of in- 
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terest and were arranged in units 
consisting of two classrooms with a 
workshop or activity room between. 
Two rooms previously used as store- 
rooms were prepared for classes and 
additional seats were placed in the 
regular classrooms. 

A homeroom teacher was assigned 
to each of the two large classrooms of 
the units just mentioned and a third 
teacher was assigned to the small 
workshop between. This teacher was 
to serve as director of activities, to do 
remedial work, to give individual 
help and to offer instruction to small 
groups needing special assistance. 

A chairman was appointed from 
each of the three-teacher units and 
the work of each unit was planned 
by the teachers themselves so as to 
serve three purposes: (1) to utilize 
special aptitudes and talents of each 


School officials 


organization easily. First was the 
feeling that teachers get the most 
spontaneous learning activity from 
children when the teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship is the most intimate, when 
there is no distracting influence or 
personality present. And teachers 
tend to feel that the presence of an- 
other teacher is definitely distracting. 

Second, such a setup would, if 
successful, demand a high degree of 
cooperation, with tolerance and un- 
derstanding on the part of all con- 
cerned. There were many honest 
misgivings by teachers as to whether 
or not their colleagues possessed the 
necessary qualities for the close rela- 
tionship necessary to this type of or- 
ganization. Finally, it was perfectly 
obvious that the plan was really a 
makeshift, designed to enable class- 
rooms to receive children far beyond 


at Anchorage, 


Alaska, had this problem to solve 


teacher; (2) to provide a twenty 
minute rest period for each teacher 
once a day; (3) to provide remedial 
work and special help for pupils who 
differed markedly from the average 
of the group of which they were 
members. A pupil of high ability 
was to receive guidance and direction 
as well as (and almost instead of) 
the pupil of low ability. 


New Classroom Situation Created 


Thus it was thought that a class- 
"room situation might be created 
which would enable a teacher to give 
effective instruction to a large group 
and at the same time provide sufh- 
cient teacher time to effect individ- 
ualized instruction. Approximately 
half of the Anchorage teachers were 
new to the system, having been re- 
cruited from many parts of the 
United States and Alaska. This fact 
probably enabled the groups to be- 
gin their cooperative efforts with less 
irritation arising from differences of 
previous years than might otherwise 
have been the case. 

Several obstacles stood in the way 
of the teachers’ accepting such an 
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their normal capacities with a mini- 
mum of loss in the educational 
process. 

Because most of the teachers ar- 
rived by boat one or two weeks be- 
fore the opening of school, the 
superintendent had the opportunity 
to explain his plan to each one indi- 
vidually. This he did as clearly as 
possible but he was not at all sure of 
their sympathy in the matter. One 
teacher stated she was willing to try 
the plan but had grave misgivings as 
to its success. “It presupposes,” she 
said, “a staff highly cooperative, 
whereas Alaska teachers are likely to 
be individualistic.” 


Teachers Were Skeptical 


Other teachers expressed a willing- 
ness to give the plan an honest trial 
but all were skeptical. Only in the 
first grade rooms was opposition 
openly avowed. These teachers be- 
lieved that beginning children must 
have one and only one teacher and 
that crowding the rooms would pre- 
vent successful adjustments of be- 
ginning pupils. Two teachers refused 
to unpack their baggage until the 
end of a two weeks’ trial period. 

At the end of the fortnight there 
were still misgivings and, to com- 
plicate matters further, an unexpect- 
edly large increase in enrollment had 
developed so that four rooms were 
necessary instead of three for each 
unit. A chapel was leased which was 
used for church services on Sunday 
and for school during the week, with 


First grade rooms have heavy enrollments even after being divided. 
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A group in the small activity room receives special instruction. This 
is a so-called “workshop” situated between the two regular classrooms. 





These fifth graders have come to the special activity room for in- 
dividual help. This is a privilege to which no stigma is attached. 


the furniture for each type of use 
having to be carted in and out each 
week. 

Within the first few weeks of the 
school year the whole organization 
was operating as efficiently as a well- 
oiled machine. So smoothly did the 
plan work and so obvious were the 
benefits that Commissioner James C. 
Ryan, representative for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska and official visitor for 
the Northwestern Association of 
Accredited Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, reported in his evaluation of 
the school that it was doubtful 
whether the school would immedi- 
ately be improved when additional 
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classrooms made it possible to revert 
to the traditional type of school or- 
ganization. 

After some months of work under 
the plan and under the most con- 
gested conditions imaginable, every 
teacher participating firmly believes 
that the plan merits retention on a 
permanent basis. 

These teachers believe (1) that they 
can teach with greater poise and skill 
if given rest periods; (2) that large 
groups of children can be handled 
effectively and easily when extra pro- 
vision is made for individual needs 
and extra teacher-time is available for 
guidance and instruction of study 


and activity groups; (3) that fre- 
quently two teachers can work in the 
same room with greater ease than 
one whose attention is required at 
too many points, and (4) that hetero- 
geneous grouping of pupils with in- 
dividualized instruction within the 
groups is more democratic and more 
conducive to normal growth than is 
a remedial program based upon 
homogeneous grouping. 

The experience of developing 
highly organized cooperative teach- 
ing and activity units within the 
Anchorage Grade School makes it 
clear that teachers achieve unity bet- 
ter when given the opportunity for 
close cooperation than they did under 
the former system. The various 
committee units have continued to 
meet regularly. The teachers have 
organized their work and divided the 
responsibilities more efficiently than 
was dreamed of by the superintend- 
ent in his most optimistic moments. 


What the Experiment Proved 


Our experiment has shown beyond 
a doubt that congested schools can 
be so organized that with sufficient 
teacher-time the children learn, under 
real necessity, lessons of cooperation. 
Recess periods must be staggered in 
order to avoid undue congestion in 
rest rooms and on the playground; 
therefore, the children learn to move 
about the buildings without disturb- 
ing others. The teachers learn to 
carry ON an aggressive activity pro- 
gram which is closely related to nor- 
mal living. 

Last but not least, the teachers have 
the opportunity to participate in a 
cooperative undertaking not only 
between teachers and pupils in one 
room but also between teachers and 
pupils making up the larger unit of 


several rooms. They learn to co- . 


operate by cooperating. 

It would not be wise to conclude 
that congestion should be condoned 
or encouraged. The experience of the 
Anchorage schools justifies the con- 
clusion that careful evaluations of 
existing plant facilities should be 
made in overcrowded school systems 
and that innovations in procedures 
and organization may prove bene- 
ficial. 

Sincere and honest teachers with 
the coordinating influence of an able 
principal will do much more to solve 
emergency problems in any system 
than will the superintendent and the 
school board. 
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WHY FORCE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 


The public schools are doing a commendable 


iob of teaching moral and spiritual values 


OR a decade or more there have 

been strong movements afoot 
to get the public school curriculum 
entangled in some way with instruc- 
tion in religion. These movements 
have taken a number of different 
forms. In some places, public school 
credit has been given for religious 
instruction taken outside the school 
and beyond its supervision. 

In other places, churches have 
sought a portion of public school 
time during which either pupils 
could go to their respective churches 
for religious instruction or pastors 
could come to the public school and 
give instruction to the children of 
their: flocks. 

In yet other places, public funds 
or facilities have been made available 
for private parochial schools. In New 
York, for example, public school 
buses must pick up parochial as well 
as public school pupils. 

The nonsectarian public school 
system of our country, as we know 
it today, is only about 100 years old. 
This system only became possible a 
hundred years ago because, in a 
country of such heterogeneous reli- 
gious faiths, sectarian religion was 
excluded from the schools. 


Why Schools Dropped It 


The decision to make this exclu- 
sion was not the result of an attack 
by the enemies of sectarianism, such 
as atheists, agnostics or free-thinkers. 
Rather was it the result of the failure 
of the friends of religion to agree 
among themselves as to how religion 
might be taught in a school serving 
all sects. The friends of religion, un- 
able to gain a privileged position for 
their own true religious beliefs, and 
unwilling to have the false religion 
of any of their competitors taught, 
preferred to have no religion at all 
in the public school curriculum. 

At first none of the sects was happy 
about this outcome but could suggest 
no practical way to avoid it. About 
the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury a large immigration of Catholics 
began. This caused Protestant ranks 
to submerge their minor differences 
and to become the loyal and enthu- 
siastic supporters of the public school 
as opposed to the parochial ones. In 
fact, in the remaining half of the 
century the supporters of the public 
schools tried to make them airtight 
against sectarian instruction. Laws 
and constitutional amendments were 
passed prohibiting sectarian instruc- 
tion and the diverting of public 
funds to that end. 


Has Situation Changed? 


But now in the last two decades, 
as already mentioned, there have 
been strong movements among Cath- 
olics and Protestants to whittle away 
at what in the nineteenth century 
was thought to be the bulwark of 
our public system of schools. Have 
the fundamental conditions on which 
this policy was based changed so 
that the policy itself is now out of 
date? Let us see. 

At the opening of the twentieth 
century, Christian nurture was of two 
sorts, one revivalist-evangelical and 
the other educational. The evangel- 
ical presumed man to have been 


wounded by his fall from Eden and ° 


to be unable of himself to rise again 
without the aid of divine grace. The 
educational forces recognized the 
limitations of individuality but were 
confident that man through educa- 
tion could himself overcome these 
limitations in large part. 

This educational approach to 
Christian nurture became popular in 
the first quarter of the twentieth 
century and was known as the “re- 
ligious education” movement. After 
World War I it promoted the most 
notable scientific study of character 
education ever undertaken, known as 


the Character Education Inquiry. 
From this inquiry grew a number 
of large-scale projects for character 
education in the public schools, such 
as the Iowa Plan, the Junior Red 
Cross and the Knighthood of Youth. 
While these plans offered improve- 
ments, they were but advances in a 
direction from which the public 
schools had never deviated. In spite 
of religion’s early exclusion, the pub- 
lic school continued to make the 
formation of moral character its chief 
aim. 

Yet, the friends of religion were 
not satisfied. Unprecedented pros- 
perity in the third decade of the cen- 
tury and unprecedented economic de- 
pression in the fourth—to say noth- 
ing of two world wars—put a severe 
strain on our moral fabric. In the 
second quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury confidence in the educational 
theory of Christian nurture began to 
wane. 

Protestants, as well as Catholics, 
came to the conclusion that moral or 
character education could get no- 
where so long as the public schools 
neglected spiritual values. But did 
the public schools neglect spiritual 
values? The Seventh Yearbook of 
the John Dewey Society, “The Pub- 
lic School and Spiritual Values,”* 
came to distinctly the opposite con- 
clusion. No claim was made that 
the public school taught or should 
teach religious values but emphatic 
claim was made that it could and did 
teach moral and spiritual ones. 


What Churches Seek Now 


What more is it, then, that the 
religious bodies want? It seems clear 
that they are not content with the 
educational approach to Christian 
nurture. They do not believe that 
educational procedures are enough. 
Apparently it was only pride and 
conceit that led man to think that he 


*The Public School and Spiritual Values. 
Seventh Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. 
Edited by John S. Brubacher. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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was strong enough through educa- 
tion alone to strike a satisfactory bal- 
ance between‘his egotistical impulses 
and his duties to his neighbor. 
Apparently the churches want an 
evangelical Christian nurture intro- 
duced into education. They want the 
child taught to depend on super- 
natural forces, such as grace and the 
sacraments, as a means of achieving 
upright character. Yet, such Chris- 
tian nurture leads straight to the door 
of controversial sectarian issues. 
Evangelicalism is quite all right for 
those who want it. But is it necessary 
to connect the public school ever so 
indirectly with this sort of Christian 
nurture? Is delinquency so desperate 
or are morals so degenerate that we 
should modify our 100 year old tra- 
dition of a nonsectarian public school 
in the direction of evangelicalism ? 
The public school by all the evi- 


dence is now doing a commendable 


job of education in both moral and 
spiritual values. Admittedly, it is not 
totally adequate to the unusual sit- 
uation currently confronting us. But 
is either the church or the family 
doing any better, if as well? Would 
it be worth while, therefore, to en- 
danger the united support of the 
public school in order to have it even 
slightly benefited by an evangelical 
supplement to Christian nurture? It 
seems highily doubtful, indeed, unless 
the churches are ready to allow the 
discussions of controversial religious 
issues in the public school to be held 
as freely as those of economics. 

In the decades between the two 
World Wars much progress was 
made in such teaching technics. But 
authoritarian and evangelical _re- 
ligions are generally unwilling to 
submit their materials to this sort of 
instruction. This being the case, it 
is best to let well enough alone. 





Education 


for World Citizenship 
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HEN the victory of the 

Allies has wiped out Fascism 
and Nazism, it will be the respon- 
sibility of the young generation to 
reconstruct humanity in freedom 
and brotherhood. It is probable that 
for some years a troubled peace will 
follow universal fatigue and exhaus- 
tion. 

However, when the nations have 
regained their material strength, it 
would be naive to think that the 
generations then in power, ten or 
twenty years hence, can merely en- 
joy “a just and durable peace” guar- 
anteed by automatic international 
mechanisms, established by the wis- 
dom of those who negotiate the 
treaties to put an end to this horri- 
ble tragedy. 

It will be necessary that public 
education produce those “indestructi- 
ble men” of whom Paul Eluard 


Reproduced by permission from the Twenty- 
First Educational Yearbook of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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speaks in his “Chants de la Résist- 
ance,” for the struggle of peace. will 
be different from that of war and 
often as bitter. It will demand 
strong characters, intellectual and 
civic courage without limit. 
Within the nations free men will 
not simply enjoy democracy; it will 
be their duty to fight incessantly to 
defend it. They will have to bend 
every effort at every moment to build 
it up, for the democracy of free men, 
ardent and dynamic, lies before us. 
In international relations free men 
must defend peace by intellectual, 
economic and political cooperation. 
Nor must they forget that peace 
must be defended by all means—if 
I dared, I would say even by war. 
It is because of failure to place a 
restraining hand on nations dedi- 
cated by their political philosophy to 
dreams of hegemony and of failure 
to check the aggressors when they 
were still powerless that democratic 
nations are exposed to moral dangers. 


Education for citizenship, passionate 
and strong, must be provided at 
all levels, whether general or spe- 
cialized. Such education should aim 
to produce citizens of nations, pas- 
sionately devoted to freedom, and 
citizens of the world, ardent for in- 
ternational cooperation and for the 
defense of peace. 

The ideology which should inspire 
education for citizenship is built on 
those universal rights of man which 
are inscribed in the Magna Charta, 
the Bill of Rights, the American 
Declaration of Independence, the 
Declarations of the Rights of Man 
of the French Revolution and the 
Bible. It is to defend these rights 
that men, the soldiers of the coalition 
for freedom, are fighting and dying 
on all fronts; they constitute the 
foundations of the modern state. 

In the intellectual reconstruction 
of nations, the union of free citizens 
cannot be formed around one man 
or around a stereotyped structure of 
government. It can be formed only 
around common ideological princi- 
ples which will be those of the rights 
of man, revised and adapted to eco- 
nomic and social democracy, which 
should round out the political de- 
mocracy incorporated in existing 
declarations. 

Similarly, regional or European or 
world federations of peoples, which 
will be organized after the war to 
ensure the peace, will group to- 
gether nations wholly loyal and 
devoted to an International Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Men and 
Peoples, which many committees, 
private and official, are seeking today 
to initiate. The union of peoples 
cannot be achieved in a state of 
mental confusion but only upon 
principles accepted by all. 

When these rights of men, peoples 
and nations are universally rec- 
ognized, it may be desirable to draft 
a Declaration of Duties of Citizens 
of the World, which will include 
duty of work, duty of conscientious- 
ness and vocational integrity, duty 
of devotion to the national ideology, 
duty of sacrifice in the interests of 
individuals and of the public. 

Such should be the bases of an 
education for citizenship, deeply 
rooted, guaranteeing the dignity and 
effectiveness of men and women of 
all nations and preparing for the 
development of citizenship in the 
United Nations, which will be the 
work of the future. 
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Help for Problem Children 
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HE problems of children seen 

in the schoolroom and those of 
children who come to a child guid- 
ance clinic are sufficiently similar to 
assume that the orientation of the 
teacher and the clinician should be 
basically in accord. Both are con- 
cerned with children as human be- 
ings who are surrounded by the 
same dynamic forces which encom- 
pass any human relationship and 
which sometimes cause and, at other 
times, resolve problem behavior. 

In the school and the clinic we 
deal with children, often normal 
children, whose relationships among 
themselves or with adults have be- 
come entangled. One child may be 
withdrawn, inhibited and unobtru- 
sive; another may be defiant, ag- 
gressive and socially unacceptable. 
Each is probably emotionally sick, 
to some degree or another, and at 
odds with his environment includ- 
ing the people in it. 

The school occupies the position, 
perhaps midway in this environ- 
ment, of being a part of the child’s 
everyday living; yet the school is 
only of secondary importance for, 
while problems occurring in the 
classroom may appear to be entirely 
school-centered, we frequently find 
that the home and the parent-child 
relationship form the basis of the 
emotional maladjustment that is be- 
haviorally expressed in the classroom. 


Behind the Child's Acts 


The rivalry that appears in a 
child’s relationships with other chil- 
dren in school can stem from an 
identification of classmates with the 
family group. The feeling of resent- 
ment toward parents, whose rdéle the 
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Glencoe Public Schools 


The fact that a child can be a little bad is a healthy sign. She can 
assert her strength and does not have to submerge her real self. 


child unconsciously ascribes to the 
teacher, is transferred to the teacher 
and the motivation for learning or 
failing to learn is precipitated or hin- 
dered by apparently indirect forces 
which can originate elsewhere. 


Teacher as Stabilizing Force 


Since the school occupies an im- 
portant place in the child’s life, the 
teacher’s réle, as the most living part 
of the school situation, assumes grad- 
ually increasing importance. She be- 
comes perhaps the one stabilizing 
force in helping a child to help him- 
self. The child guidance clinic is 


considered a preventive agency since 


its patients are usually met before a - 


serious type of mental illness occurs. 
Sometimes, however, it does not see 
these unhappy and disturbed chil- 
dren until long after problems have 
arisen and after every other means 
has been used for attempting to 
solve them. 

Because of the teacher’s vital place 
in the child’s life, it is obvious that 
she can be most helpful if she has a 
comprehensive understanding of the 
whole child, his needs and feelings. 
Because the teacher deals primarily 
with groups, whereas a clinic treats 
the individual child, the school is 


necessarily a controlled and disci- 
plining situation. 

The teacher is not expected to be 
a psychotherapist with responsibility 
for treating and correcting every 
problem which appears in her room. 
She can, however, use the clinical 
point of view in recognizing that a 
child’s problem behavior is not an 
end in itself but an open declaration 
of his conflicts and often his negative 
way of asking for help. Perhaps in 
the expression of this very nega- 
tivism lies the child’s strength which 
a teacher can help to direct into 
positive channels. 


How the Teacher Can Help 


In psychotherapy, as practiced in 
a child guidance clinic, a child is 
encouraged to express himself freely 
but within limits. In whatever he 
does, whether he lies on the floor, 
screams, sits and says nothing, he is 
free. 

The public school because of its in- 
herent purpose can hardly be both 
educational and therapeutic. How- 
ever, the ultimate aim of both the 
school and the clinic is the same 
since each contributes to the molding 
of children into competent mature 
individuals, 
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A teacher is in an enviable posi- 
tion of being able to help in a gen- 
eral way numbers of children. Her 
responsibility is a tremendous one, 
considering her importance as a per- 
son, her relationship to the child 
and the extent to which the child 
carries over his feelings about other 
conflicts into school. 

The average pupil and usually the 
child who is not average have feel- 
ings of inadequacy and_ hostility 
which they fortunately have the ca- 
pacity to express. A teacher can 
bear with and accept some of these 
feelings in the devious ways in which 
children express them, but she is not 
responsible for eliminating them. She 
can be helpful, however, by refrain- 
ing from emphasizing what seems 
to be weakness in the child; with 
this attitude she can give him less 
reason for having to defend himself. 


Emotional Blocks to Learning 


The attitudes of parents, with their 
mixed and confused feelings that are 
so human, are easily conveyed to the 
child, usually unwittingly. If the 
child is dissatisfied at home, yet is 
not free to express this dissatisfaction 
there, he may bring his problems to 
school, sometimes manifesting them 
in the most annoying and unaccept- 
able ways. Oftentimes by using the 
demands of learning as a symbol of 
his conflicts, he either refuses to learn 
anything at all or confines his re- 
fusal to some one specific subject, 
such as reading or arithmetic. 

School may be the only place he 
has to work out his feelings of re- 
sentment toward a situation existing 
outside the school. There is consid- 
erable difference in a_ teacher’s 
method of handling problems which 
are due to a child’s low intelligence 
and those which have as their basis 
the struggle which appears” when 
there is a battle of wills between 
the child and an adult. 

In children whose intelligence is 
not a factor in learning, educational 
disabilities are symptoms of a more 
severe personality maladjustment. 
Emotional blocking in _ learning, 
which is sometimes a substitute for 
behavior problems, is a comparable 
expression of conflict. A child who 
resorts to fantasy may take this way 
to disguise the deficiencies and un- 
happiness he feels, to create in others 
an idea of the success and superiority 
he wishes them to have regarding 
himself, to defend his actual fear of 
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reality and to obtain his satisfactions 
in a make-believe world. 

Whether the child daydreams, in- 
dulges in fantasies, steals, expresses 
inordinate hostility and aggression 
or refuses to use his intelligence, the 
important factor is that some need 
exists which has caused this symp- 
tom. The fact that a child can be 
a little bad may be a much healthier 
and less neurotic sign than the con- 
dition of being withdrawn and in- 
hibited, for in being able to express 
himself directly with less pressure 
from himself and adults to deny his 
real feelings, he can assert his 
strength and not have to submerge 
the real self which any child, with 
or without problems, is trying to 
develop. 

If those who deal with children 
are aware that all children are in 
some stage of growth, physically, 
emotionally and intellectually, they 
will usually recognize the fact that 
the problem situations which arise 
are related to factors that are not 
necessarily imminent ones. The fact 
that they are not immediately related 
to the situation in which they are 
found can contribute toward an ob- 
jective attitude, through which some 
reason behind all behavior is seen. 

As a child continues with his 
school experience, he has an increas- 
ing amount of responsibility for the 
type of person he is to become. Life 
may become full of problems, minor 
situations become major ones, his 
behavior may be influenced and his 
problems exaggerated by the prox- 
imity of other people, but what he 
does about it all, what he accepts 
and what he fights against, is his 
responsibility. 


Feelings of Difference 


A great many problems of chil- 
dren arise for reasons that are difh- 
cult to determine. One of the 
obscure factors influencing and de- 
termining a child’s behavior is his 
feeling of difference about himself 
in comparison with other people. 
This really becomes the problem of 
whether or not the child is able to 
accept his own difference and to live 
with it. 

The feeling of difference in chil- 
dren of the same family is typical 
of the sensitivity of all children. The 
child who is the tallest or the fat- 
test in a group, the one who wears 
glasses, has red hair or an unusually 
long nose, the one who is different 


because he is lame, hard of hearing 
or unable to read may never tell why 
he behaves as he does. He may not 
really know, but such differences, 
often entirely unnoticeable to others, 
may emphasize his latent feeling of 
insecurity. 

He may become retiring and with- 
drawn; he may overcompensate by 
being unduly aggressive; in self- 
defense and fear of his own in- 
feriority, he may develop signs of 
maladjustment. Most children. want 
to feel that they are approved; they 
do not like to be identified with 
those who are disapproved. There is 
probably in everyone, child and 
adult alike, a point of sensitivity 
which causes him to feel different 
from others. He may not necessarily 
feel inferior because of that differ- 
ence. Attributes which are usually 
considered favorable, such as being 
wealthy or intelligent, may be points 
of sensitivity as well as those which 
are unfavorable. They may make 
people misfits because they contrib- 
ute to a feeling of being different. 

Compensations for points of sensi- 
tivity are typified in the attitudes of 
children who by nature are sensitive 
and defensive about the “littleness” 
of themselves in contrast to the “big- 
ness” of adults who embody all the 
power that accompanies growth. The 
child strives to be like others and 
wants to hide or change or deny his 
differences. Yet there are, on the 
other hand, those who acknowledge 
the same kind of insecurity by using 
their differences to assert themselves 
and thereby overcompensate for 
what they fear. 


How the Teacher Can Help 


Through the use and acceptance 
of his difference, a child grows. He 
uses his own methods in so doing. 
He exhibits these, on the one hand, 
by the kind of control of others 
which he employs and in which he 
admits his basic insecurity and dis- 
satisfaction with what he is and, on 
the other hand, by making the best 
use of himself within his limitations. 
A teacher can be of tremendous help 
in the latter process by supporting 
the child in his efforts to live while 
aware of his limitations through 
acknowledging his strengths rather 
than his weaknesses. 

The teacher who must try to 
change a child is defeated. She in- 
vites a struggle which inevitably 
emerges when the child has to fight 
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an element of force and 
authority. For him there is an ever- 
present conflict over big and little. 
There was strength indeed in the 
7 year old who, in the clinic, talked 
volubly but in such a low tone that 
he could not be understood. It was 
felt to be a sign of resistance to the 
clinic, though he was doing his best 
to give the impression of being 
sociable. 

To the suggestion that he did not 
want the therapist to hear him, the 
child replied, “I don’t.” To the sug- 
gestion that he did not want her to 
know what he was doing, he said, 
“I don’t care if you see what I’m 


doing but I’m not going to let you 
know what I’m saying.” He was 
able to assert himself in a place 
where he thought that forces bigger 
than himself were going to change 
him. 

School provides an almost unpar- 
alleled situation for seeing children 
as they are, understanding their mo- 
tives for behavior and, through this 
understanding, being helpful to 
them. A child who struggles with 
his mother at home may eventually 
become free enough to struggle with 
ihe teacher. Yet, if he can experi- 
ence being liked, even when bad, 
he can perhaps feel some security 


that he otherwise would not have 
experienced. 

The rivalry that a child shows 
toward others at school and the 
aggressive, tantalizing behavior that 
sometimes accompanies rivalry can 
often be handled by the teacher’s 
helping him to realize that the limits 
necessarily imposed on him are not 
necessarily punishments arising from 
her own personal feelings. If he can 
be met at his own level and accepted 
where he is in his feelings, he is 
in a situation where he can be helped 
to participate in his own change or 
development instead of having it 
superimposed upon him. 





Putting Punch in Public Relations 


EVER before in our history 

has so much been written 
about education, its accomplishments 
and shortcomings. Education has a 
tremendous job, unequaled any- 
where else in the world, of preparing 
130,000,000 people to enjoy the privi- 
leges of a democracy. Ignorant, 
poorly trained and illiterate people 
cannot possibly enjoy the fullness 
of life. Neither can they appreciate 
the opportunities afforded by a dem- 
ocratic society. 

On the other hand, we have too 
few adequate opportunities provided 
for youths and adults for developing 
their skills to produce or for learning 
the many valuable and worth-while 
facts essential to a happy ‘and suc- 
cessful life. We have too many half- 
starved school systems throughout 
the United States turning out poorly 
educated citizens. 

Is the public to blame for this 
situation, as revealed by the many 
studies and theses that have warned 
us about substandard schools? Can 
the public be blamed for something 
it does not understand? Are we 
employing the best methods of in- 
forming the public? As we see in 
the cases of other social agencies, 
such as the church and the govern- 
ment, they usually get what they go 
after because of the means they 
employ to convince the public of 
the need for its support. 
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During the war, we enjoyed “The 
Army Hour,” “We the People” and 
the performances of popular come- 
dians and entertainers in the movies, 
on the radio and on the stage that 
constantly emphasized the need for 
public support of certain government 
services. All did a splendid job of 
making known the need for and 
importance of the services. 

We are admittedly entering a new 
era of social change. Who will be 
charged with the responsibility of 
redirecting the attitudes, talents and 
abilities of more than a billion peo- 
ple in this world? Who can do this 
job better than the educators? We 
have seen the profession of medi- 
cine lauded along with that of the 
press, the law and the clergy. Each 
contributing force for good should 
be praised. But why is education 
always presented to the public in 
the light of the ridiculous or of the 
satirical or with lack of interest? 
There has been little presented in 
the last twenty-five years with regard 
to the needs of education that would 
stir the public to an enthusiastic re- 
sponse in proportion to the extent 
of those needs. 

While education, as such, has re- 
ceived some meager emphasis, we 
must agree that in proportion to the 


value of the services it renders little 
has been presented over the radio 
and in motion pictures to popularize 
it in the same way that medicine and 
the military services have been pop- 
ularized in recent years. 

It is our task and responsibility 
to build our profession for the fu- 
ture, to impress upon the American 
people the value and importance of 
the services of education. We have 
many valuable statistical data on 
which to base our claims. We have 
all of life to draw upon for the 
most thrilling success stories. We 
have seen an educated nation lead 
all others in the science of warfare. 
Why should we hesitate to utilize 
the popular methods of portraying 
in acceptable terms and _ attractive 
ways the facts about education? 

“Pop Rings the Bell” is an excel- 
lent motion picture about education 
but, in comparison with professional 
films, its appeal is such that few 
people would stand in line to see it. 

For the sake of education and the 
people it serves we need to expand 
our national, state and local public 
relations programs to include the 
mediums of the radio and the mov- 
ing picture. May we do this to the 
extent that 130,000,000 people in this 
nation will realize the wonderful 
opportunities provided by, and the 
advantages to be gained from, ade- 
quately supported schools! 
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A Substitute for the Rod 


HE weaknesses inherent in the 
frequent use of corporal punish- 
ment as an instrument of class or 
school control are generally acknowl- 
edged. The more constructive meas- 
ures which may be taken to remedy 
troublesome pupil behavior seem less 
generally understood. Everywhere 
the war has brought with it a rise 
in the frequency of troublesome 
pupil behavior. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that we give special attention to 
the steps which can be taken in ordi- 
nary school situations to prevent and 
to remedy undesirable conduct. 
If corporal punishment is to be 
avoided, what can be substituted? 
That is the question. 


Chronic offenders. In most schools 
only the unusually troublesome pu- 
pils receive “lickings.” The ordinary 
pupil isn’t whipped. The minor in- 
fringements of school standards in 
which most children indulge are 
handled successfully by each class- 
room teacher with the devices avail- 
able to her but the exceptionally 
troublesome youngster doesn’t re- 
spond to the usual devices. He is the 
one who is likely to receive corporal 
punishment. 

This discussion is concerned with 
the treatment of the unusually difh- 
cult pupil, with the chronic offender 
who doesn’t respond to ordinary dis- 
ciplining and who “gets in every- 
one’s hair.” 


What causes bad behavior? When 
working with a pupil whose behavior 
is a special problem, the first con- 
structive step is to try to find out 
why he behaves as he does. He is 
unusual. He deviates from the norm. 
And he doesn’t get that way acci- 
dentally. There are always reasons 
for his being different. 

His troublesome behavior is usu- 
ally caused not by one but by a whole 
group of factors. Mental hygienists 
call this “the principle of multiple 
causation.” 


The trouble may have a physical 
cause. Is he undernourished? Does 
he lack sleep? Does he have a 
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glandular imbalance or a blood sugar 
deficiency at certain times? Does he 
suffer from focal infection? Is his 
eyesight normal? Can he hear well? 
Is he growing too rapidly? Is he at 
all spastic? These are only a few of 
the questions to be answered in con- 
sidering the physical factors com- 
monly associated with problem be- 
havior. An adequate physical exam- 
ination by a competent physician is a 
routine necessary for the proper treat- 
ment of problem children. 

The child’s difficulty may be the 
result of a mental deficiency. Can 
the bad boy succeed at school if he 
tries or is he doomed to continued 
failure and, hence, to trouble? Can 
he read well? Can he write? Can 
he spell and do mathematics? Has 
he the capacity to continue learning? 
Does he work up to capacity? 


Mental Deficiency Often to Blame 


A large percentage of troublesome 
pupils behave badly because their 
mental capacity is such that they sim- 
ply cannot succeed in the ordinary 
classroom with the ordinary curricu- 
lum. School, to them, means con- 
tinued embarrassment and frustra- 
tion. Frustration breeds aggression. 
If the pupil is bright enough we 
should ascertain whether he is doing 
as well as he should. Are there 
special disabilities or blockings which 
make it impossible for him to use his 
native intelligence? An intelligence 
test, preferably a Binet, plus accom- 
plishment tests, will help disclose the 
mental causes of problem behavior. 

Emotional disburbances growing 
out of the child’s relationships to 
others may be a cause of his unusual 
behavior. What are his home rela- 
tionships? Is he accepted and loved 
at home or is he rejected? Does he 
seek the companionship of other chil- 
dren or does he shun social contacts? 
Is he accepted by others; does he 
have a lot of pals? Or is he always 
pushed away, treated as an outcast, 


a “lone wolf”? What does the family 
expect of him? Is he able to live up 
to the ideals established by his 
mother and father? Or is he a con- 
tinuous disappointment to them? 

Few things in life seem more im- 
portant in the development of an 
adequate personality than one’s rela- 
tions with one’s fellows. Systematic 
but unobtrusive observation of the 
way the exceptionally bad child gets 
along with others will reveal much 
as to the causes of his behavior. 

Usually, in trying to find the mul- 
tiple causes of faulty behavior, an 
understanding of and a sympathy for 
the child develop in the observer and 
constructive insights are gained 
which are fundamental for treat- 
ment. 

Rarely can all the causes be dis- 
covered quickly or easily. But i is 
not necessary to get a complete and 
final picture of the reasons for prob- 
lem behavior before beginning to 
treat the condition. There probably 
will be many causes which the 
schools can never discover and which 
they cannot treat. But in almost every 
case there are some factors which can 
be tackled in or through the school. 


These are the ones to go to work on. 


What can the schools do about the 
causes of problem behavior? Any 
school is limited by the facilities it 
possesses. Some school systems main- 
tain well-staffed child guidance 
clinics to which the unusual child 
can be referred for study and treat- 
ment. But most schools do not have 
such clinics. It is necessary in these 
schools for a principal, a vice princi- 
pal, a teacher or a counselor to take 
the initiative. 

What is done to help the child also 
depends on the individual pattern 
of behavior causes discovered for 
each pupil. Blanket procedures, 
which try to treat all problem chil- 
dren alike, are doomed to continuous 
failure. Individual treatment is the 
only thing that works because every 
child is different from every other. 

If physical causes of problem be- 
havior are found, they should, of 
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course, be treated. In most cases the 
parents of unusually troublesome 
pupils are enough aroused to be 
willing to carry out in detail the 
treatment prescribed for their chil- 
dren by the physician. In many 
communities poverty-stricken fam- 
ilies can obtain excellent medical care 
through the county or the city health 
department. In a few school systems, 
medical care is provided for excep- 
tional children by the school health 
department. 

It goes without saying that the 
school should be ready to adjust its 
program and procedures to the phys- 
ical needs of the pupil. If an extra 
rest period is necessary, the school 
should provide for it. If midmorning 
lunch is prescribed, the child should 
be enabled to get it easily, without 
rushing. If a half day rather than a 
full day of school work is all the 
pupil can take without undue fa- 
tigue, a half day schedule should be 
arranged. If the youngster needs 
glasses but doesn’t want to wear 
them, the school should help to see 
that he does keep them on. There 
may be any number of special ad- 
justments required to help remedy 
physical factors which cause problem 
behavior. The intelligently managed 
school makes those adjustments. 

If the pupil’s native intelligence 
has been found to be inadequate for 
success in the ordinary school work, 
the school will need to provide a 
modified program. Many large 
school systems maintain adjustment 
rooms or adjustment schools on all 
grade levels, where the slow-learning 
pupil can achieve his own type of 
success and a relatively good adjust- 
ment. If such facilities are not avail- 
able, special grouping within the 
ordinary class may do the trick. 

In some of the most exceptional 
cases, where school facilities cannot 
be adjusted, it may even be desirable 
to excuse the pupil from any further 
school attendance. His chance for a 
successful life adjustment may be im- 
proved if he is not forced to attend 
school where he is doomed to con- 
tinuous failure. In all cases the in- 
telligently conducted school will 
want to do its utmost to help the dull 
problem child develop into a con- 
structively good child despite his 
dullness. 

If the boy or girl has been found 
to have normal native intelligence 
but has special disabilities in school 
subjects or blockings which make 
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achievement impossible, some reme- 
dial measures are indicated. A few 
school systems maintain clinics for 
remedial instruction. Some provide 
special classes, either during the day, 
after school, on Saturdays or during 
summer vcations, where remedial in- 
struction is provided. If nothing else 
is available, a special group within 
the classroom or individual coaching 
after school by a kindly counselor 
or teacher may be helpful. Usually 
the parents of these difficult children 
are glad to cooperate in any program 
of remedial instruction which the 
school may develop. 

The most difficult factors in prob- 
lem behavior are the emotional dis- 
turbances growing out of a child’s 
relationships with other human be- 
ings. Those relationships are in- 
tangible. They are not consciously 
established and are not usually sub- 
ject to much conscious control. Yet 
it has been observed that emotional 
disturbances are the commonest fac- 
tors contributing to maladjustment. 

The remedy for this situation dif- 
fers with schools and individuals. It 
may be that simply a transfer from 


one teacher to another will eliminate 
personality clashes. A transfer to 
another school may, perhaps, erase 
the past sufficiently to give the pupil 
a new start with better relationships. 
A rearrangement of the day’s pro- 
gram may be all that is needed. Spe- 
cial inducements to take part in 
extracurricular activities may be nec- 
essary. Training in music or athletics 
or in special arts may provide the 
basis upon which a child can achieve 
social success and better adjustment. 

What may be needed is a frank 
discussion with the parents concern- 
ing their own attitudes and their own 
standards for their child. Or a series 
of discussions and a jointly planned 
program for home and school may be 
indicated. In the most exceptional 
cases, the school may want to refer 
the child to the juvenile authorities 
for further study, to see whether or 
not he should be removed from his 
parents. 

Since emotional factors always ac- 
company physical and mental fac- 
tors, the elimination of physical or 
mental disturbances usually will help 
solve the emotional problem. 





“London Bridge 


Nearly 200 nuns, representing 
some 35 religious orders from all 
over the United States and one from 
Argentina, recently lived the lives 
of 5 year olds at De Paul University, 
Chicago, in the first kindergarten 
workshop that has ever been held for 
Catholic Sisters within this country. 
In preparing themselves to teach 
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kindergarten classes, the Sisters cut 
out paper dolls, played childhood 
games and then put their findings 
into practice on children who came 
to the workshop two days a week. 
The course was under the direction 
of the National Catholic Kindergar- 
ten Association. It is to be a yearly 
event hereafter. 
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ASCENT OF ALABAMA 


To increase quality of schools through 


improved administration and support 


T ITS 1943 session, the Alabama 
state legislature passed an act 
creating an Educational Survey 
Commission to study public elemen- 
tary, secondary and higher education 
in Alabama. The commission, which 
was appointed by Governor Chaun- 
cey Sparks, was headed by Dr. 
Hubert Searcy, president of Hunt- 
ingdon College. The seven members 
were chosen from different profes- 
sions or groups. 

A research staff, assisted by con- 
sultants well known in education 
throughout the nation, made the sur- 
vey on which the findings and rec- 
ommendations of the commission 
were based. These recommendations, 
together with the report of the sur- 
vey staff, have been published in a 
bulletin of the American Council on 
Education, entitled “Public Educa- 
tion in, Alabama.” 

The commission in its report notes 
many factors indicative of educa- 
tional progress in Alabama during 
the last thirty years. Among these 
are the lengthening of the school 
term for both white and Negro 
schools, increased enrollment, im- 
provement of administration and in- 
struction, increased financial support 
especially from the state, free trans- 
portation and textbooks and the es- 
tablishment of a minimum program 
for the equalization of educational 


opportunity. 
Planning Is the Rule 


Noteworthy among the evidences 
of educational growth is the fact 
that planning for education has be- 
come an established practice in Ala- 
bama and that the state has taken 
the lead in promoting regional pro- 
grams in universities and colleges. 

The report of the survey points out 
that educational progress to date in 
Alabama has been largely quantita- 
tive and that greater emphasis should 
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hereafter be placed on qualitative 
elements. In a preliminary statement 
the following principles are set forth: 

1. Public education is a function 
of the state and must be dealt with 
in terms of a total educational pro- 
gram for the state. 

2. Public funds should be pro- 
vided for education to the limit of 
the state’s financial ability. 

3. Final control of education rests 
with the people, but academic free- 
dom must not be denied. 

4. The teaching of the funda- 
mentals becomes more effective when 
it is related to community and state 
problems. 

5. Effective planning for educa- 
tion must function continuously. 


State Board Is Recommended 


In order to eliminate the confu- 
sion inherent in separation of vari- 
ous phases of education under inde- 
pendent and uncoordinated boards, 
the report recommends the establish- 
ment of a state board of education 
with authority over all public educa- 
tion. The chief executive of this 
board should be appointed by the 
board for an indefinite term. The 
nine members should serve for nine 
year terms with the term of one 
member expiring each year. Mem- 
bers should be appointed by the gov- 
ernor (except those for the first 
board), with the proviso that no 
governor should ever be able to ap- 
point more than four members. 
None should be a professional edu- 
cator. The board should have all the 
power normally assigned an agency 
with such tremendous responsibility. 
With reference to improvement of 


the instructional program, the com- 
mission recommends definite policies 
for obtaining, educating, holding and 
improving competent teachers. It 
also suggests that provision be made 
for the employment of qualified su- 
pervisors of instruction. 

Further recommendations call for 
a more carefully developed guidance 
program, which should be a vital 
part of the instructional process; 
strengthening of certification require- 
ments for teachers; improvement of 
teacher welfare through clarification 
of the tenure law, through the re- 
tirement system, through sick leave 
and through leaves-of-absence for 
teachers in higher institutions; added 
financial support for library services 
and better training facilities for li- 
brarians; adequate instructional ma- 
terials; selection of teachers, super- 
visors, principals and superintendents 
on the basis of professional qualifi- 
cations; creation of a division of re- 
search and planning in the state de- 
partment of education as an aid to a 
better curriculum program and to 
better evaluation and administration. 

High schools and colleges should 
be helped and _ encouraged to 
strengthen their programs in order 
to meet requirements for accredita- 
tion by regional agencies. Courses 
in teacher education in all the col- 
leges should be studied and a spe- 
cialist in teacher education should be 
added to the state department of 
education. 


Increased Support Needed 


The survey also examines the prob- 
lem of financial support for educa- 
tion and makes the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. The minimum program of sup- 
port for public schools should be re- 
tained. 

2. Salaries of teachers and admin- 
istrators should be increased and an 
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equitable method of salary sched- 
uling adopted. 

3. More funds should be appro- 
priated for school plants, instruc- 
tional materials and transportation 
for Negro pupils. 

4. The state constitution should be 
amended to permit an increase in 
local taxation for school purposes. 

5. Financial support of higher 
education should be increased ac- 
cording to the determined needs of 
the various institutions. 


Administrative Changes Urged 


In the interest of better adminis- 
tration, the commission recommends 
that: 

1. The salary of the chief execu- 
tive officer of the proposed state 
board of education should be paid en- 
tirely from state funds; the present 
policy of applying federal funds to 
pay part of the salary of the state 
superintendent of education should 
be discontinued. 

2. The constitution should be 
amended to provide for the appoint- 
ment of all local school superintend- 
ents in Alabama by local boards of 
education. 

3. The principle of the merging 
of local school systems for increased 
efficiency and economy should be 
established and pursued. This prin- 
ciple should be particularly appli- 
cable in the merging of the county 
system with the respective systems 
within that county which have school 
populations of less than 5000. A long- 
range program of administrative re- 
organization in the interest of edu- 
cational efficiency and economy 
should look toward the merging of 
all school systems in each county into 
a centralized unit. 

4. The proposed state board of 
education should lead in the estab- 
lishment of cooperative relationships 
among local school systems. 

5. School centers and attendance 
areas should be determined in such 
a way as to obviate long bus rides for 
young children and the loss of neigh- 
borhood interest through the re- 
moval of schools which serve as uni- 
fying forces. 

6. The fiscal year of all educa- 
tional units in Alabama should begin 
on July 1 and end on June 30, as 
soon as it is feasible to make this 
change. 

7. A continuous census should be 
established and maintained for all 
school systems. Attention should be 
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Alabama cannot yet approxi- 


mate the atmosphere of this 
Harlem school, providing up-to- 
date methods and equipment. 


given to better and more accurate 
attendance reports. 

8. The proposed state board of 
education should give a_ standard 
definition of college enrollment and 
statistics on college enrollment and 
should gather and publish in accord- 
ance with this definition statistics on 
college enrollments for all institu- 
tions of higher education in Ala- 
bama. 

9. The proposed board should ob- 
tain expert assistance for setting up 
and installing in state-supported in- 
stitutions of higher education a uni- 
form financial accounting system and 
budget control; the accounting sys- 
tem in-each of the state institutions 
of higher education should provide a 
strict method of budget control. 

10. A close harmonious relation- 
ship should be established between 
the proposed state board of education 
and the local boards. 


On College Level 


The first recommendation concern- 
ing higher education is the creation 
of a single board for all levels of edu- 
cation. Another recognizes the con- 
tribution rendered to public educa- 
tion by the private colleges and urges 


that these institutions be encouraged 
to develop and improve their serv- 
ices. 

Still another enunciates principles 
to be followed in forming relation- 
ships with privately controlled insti- 
tutions, such as Tuskegee Institute, 
these principles being intended to 
safeguard the autonomy and right of 
independent action of the private 
institutions, to specify through con- 
tractual relationships precisely what 
the state is to receive in return for 
public money and to avoid increasing 
confusion and duplication in the de- 
velopment of educational services. 

The report allocates certain fields 
of graduate study to the several 
higher institutions of the state. Op- 
portunities for study beyond the 
bachelor’s degree should be limited 
to the University of Alabama and 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. In 
future development of areas of pro- 
fessional instruction, the principle 
should be followed of assigning to 
the University of Alabama those 
fields associated most closely with 
the humanities, the social sciences 
and medicine; and to Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute those fields 
most closely associated with the nat- 
ural sciences. 

Smith-Lever extension services for 
agricultural and home economics 
should continue to be administered 
by Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
and all other types of university ex- 
tension services should be adminis- 
tered at the direction and under the 
auspices of the proposed state board. 


Would Limit Recruiting Agencies 


A single centralized office should 
be maintained by the proposed state 
board to aid in acquainting high 
school seniors and other prospective 
college students with the opportuni- 
ties offered in the various state in- 


. stitutions for higher education. Stu- 


dent recruiting activities by the in- 
dividual state-supported institutions 
should be limited. 

Finally, the report seeks to make 
clear the commission’s belief that 
there must be no leveling of financial 
support or of educational standards 
in any phase of public education in 
Alabama. 

The survey indicates the need for 
continued progress and the commis- 
sion report specifically says that more 
adequate support and higher stand- 
ards are essential for the total educa- 
tional program of the state. 
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The trend toward 
FEDERALIZATION 


HARRY S. GANDERS 


Dean of the School of Education 
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HERE are a number of reasons 
why “Federal-State Relations in 
Education™* is a constructive and 
important document. It argues for 
clarification of policies. It publicizes 
the fact that only through greater 
federal support can the United States 
hope to provide its children and 
young people with an education suf- 
ficiently broad to be democratic. 
Education is presented as an enter- 
prise wherein all functions should be 
coordinated. Sound arguments are 
advanced for general, nonmatching 
federal grants. Finally, there is rec- 
ognition of the supremely important 
problem of deciding which educa- 
tional functions should be assigned 
to local, which to state and which to 
federal authorities. 


What Is the Main Issue? 


Failure to resolve the issue of the 
need for federal support versus the 
relative undesirability of federal con- 
trol is not surprising. If, as seems 
likely, the following represents a 
contradiction, then further study or 
clearer reporting is necessary. The 
committee which prepared the re- 
port states: “The nation as a whole 
. .. has a stake in education and the 
federal government should continue 
to exercise, within properly designed 
limits, educational functions demand- 
ed by changing national conditions 
and needs.” (Page 25.) 

Yet the whole report seems devoted 
to answering the question, “How 
avoid ‘insidious growth’ of federal 
control?” How to get support with- 
out control is unanswerable and, for- 
tunately, not the main issue. 

The main issue is, rather, how to 
assign educational functions to dif- 





*A report issued jointly by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the N.E.A. and the 
American Association of School Administrators 
and the Problems and Policies Committee of 
the American Council on Education. 
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ferent levels of government. That, 
too,-is a difficult problem, being com- 
plicated by many historical factors 
and particularly by the varying qual- 
ity of leadership at different govern- 
mental levels, for “responsiveness to 
people’s needs and wishes” is a func- 
tion of leadership as well as of finan- 
cial ability and is one not restricted 
to local and state government. 

That financial ability or inability 
was not the main factor in deter- 
mination of “responsiveness” to peo- 
ple’s needs was demonstrated during 
the depression. The record of ap- 
propriate relief was little better in 
rich states than in poor. In the pres- 
ence of dire need of hundreds of 
thousands of American youths, too 
many state and local educational au- 
thorities did nothing. I conclude 
that the trend toward federalization 
of education during recent years has 
been due more to “responsiveness” of 
the federal government than to “in- 
sidiousness.” 

I do not believe that there can be 
federal support without a consider- 
able measure of federal administra- 
tion. Therefore, the committee 
should not be blamed for failing to 
answer their question. Though pro- 
posed laws may appear to deny fed- 
eral control, where “conferences,” 
“cooperative planning” and “stimula- 
tion” are initiated by federal officers 
who distribute funds and audit ac- 
counts, state officers will certainly 
“listen” and local school authorities 
consequently will feel federally re- 
enforced pressure of their state bu- 
reaus. 

Retention of direct control of edu- 
cation in the hands of the people is a 
legitimate concern but I am not sure 
that enhancement of state control is 
the best way to protect people’s rights. 
It is true that in most American 
commonwealths educational author- 


ities should have more control than 
they now have but I question the 
assumption that providing more fed- 
eral funds to be distributed by state 
offices on “advice” of federal au- 
thorities would result in a greater 
measure of control by the people. 

Some state educational authorities 
already exercise so much control that 
local initiative is not encouraged. I 
do not believe state officers can al- 
ways be counted upon to protect the 
people against government domina- 
tion; and from my point of view, 
government domination is _ bad, 
whether from state or federal sources. 

The assumption that differences in 
mileage between people and their re- 
spective state and federal capitals 
are a measure of real and potential 
domination is false. Federal govern- 
ment today is less remote from the 
citizens than the state government 
was twenty years ago. Air transpor- 
tation will, of course, still further 
decrease remoteness. 

For some purposes, a federal unit 
of administration of education is ap- 
propriate and as justifiable as support 
is desirable. Even so, I believe “pre- 
dominant control” can and will re- 
main in the state and local govern- 
ments. I believe educational author- 
ities should abandon the fiction of 
support without administrative con- 
trol and concentrate on the main 
problem of allocation of functions 
among local, state and federal gov- 
ernments. 


Only Possible Solution 


The writers of the document seem 
to leave a way open for “private” 
institutions on a higher level to gain 
some measure of federal support. Let 
us remember that so-called “private” 
colleges and universities are already, 
to a large degree, nonprivate in their 
necessary responsiveness to public 
demands. Advocates of public edu- 
cation should favor the greatest pos- 
sible government support for higher 
education, for the more support, the 
more the government controls the 
institution and, consequently, the 
more public it becomes. 

Federal support is the only pos- 
sible solution to the major educa- 
tional problem of a number of the 
states and federal control is an in- 
evitable accompaniment. Therefore, 
I desire help on the development of 
a principle or policy that will really 
clarify the problem of assignment of 
educational functions. 
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The Lincoln Elementary School, Independence, Kan., achieves beauty and permanence through the use of 
architectural concrete. The architects are Thomas W. Williamson and Co., Topeka. See article on page 34. 
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WILLARD J. GRAFF 


Superintendent of Schools 
Independence, Kan. 


HE problems presented by the 

obsolescence of five old school 
buildings in Independence, Kan., 
and the mounting unit cost of edu- 
cation were satisfactorily solved at 
one and the same time by the con- 
struction in that city of the New 
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Lincoln and Washington elementary 
schools. 

The results of merging six school 
districts into three brought about a 
complete modernization of the city 
school system and a_ considerable 
saving in operation and maintenance. 


The program was undertaken in 
1938, after a survey had been made 
which indicated that six scattered 
districts could be combined into 
three at a great saving in educational 
effort and expense. Such a program 
appealed to the citizens of Inde- 
pendence because it presented an op- 
portunity to revamp the elementary 
grades along modern lines. 

The new schools not only were 
planned in accordance with current 
educational standards but were built 
of a most modern material, archi- 
tectural concrete. Choice of this ma- 
terial was made after thorough in- 
vestigation had convinced members 
of the board that concrete would 
produce the beauty and _ structural 
permanence desired. 

Designing the schools in concrete 
provided interesting studies because 
the material lends itself to lines, 
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shapes and shadows that have been 
sought often by architects but have 
been difficult to obtain in prefabri- 
cated masonry materials. The con- 
tinuity of surface and the minimum 
requirement for jointing gave free 
play in the creation of suitable forms 
to enclose useful space. 

The construction of these build- 
ings created some engineering prob- 
lems new to this part of the country. 
A variation in temperature during 
the year of approximately 110° F. 
causes the contraction and expansion 
for which provision had to be made. 
This problem was met by making a 
series of expansion joints extending 
through the buildings from the bot- 
tom of the footings to the top of the 
roofs. Each joint was made water 
tight by a system of copper dams. 
Four of these expansion joints in 
each building divided it into five 
sections, making each section a 
building in itself, but all of them 
together giving the appearance of a 
single unit. 

Excellent surfaces were obtained 
by careful placing of the concrete 
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with the aid of electric vibrators and 
the use of plywood forms for all 
exterior wall faces. A color scheme 
of delicately colored green walls with 
darker green entrance details and 
aluminum finish for window frames, 
clocks, flag poles and inscriptions 
strikingly sets off the modern lines 
of the buildings. 

Both schools are equipped with 
the latest type of school furniture. 
Each has a public address system 
including a radio and each has a 
combination gymnasium and audi- 
torium. The total cost, including all 
equipment, grading, sidewalks and 
landscaping, was a little less than 
31 cents per cubic foot. 

The buildings are designed so that 
every square foot of space is utilized. 
The classroom floors are covered 
with linoleum. The cloak space is 
concealed behind folding doors 
which provide space for exhibit of 
school work. Metal venetian shades 
are used at the windows. Lighting 
is semi-indirect. The ceilings are 
constructed with insulation board. 
Corridor floors and stairs are of ter- 


razzo. Glazed tile is used for the 
wainscoting. All window frames are 
of steel construction. Birch slab 
doors are used for the interior. 

The Lincoln unit has 20 class- 
rooms, including two kindergartens, 
a music room, an art room, a library, 
a clinic, a kitchen, a dining hall and 
office suite. In addition there is 
bountiful space for storage and jani- 
torial supply rooms. 

The Washington unit has 15 
rooms, including the kindergarten 
with all the other accommodations 
found at Lincoln. Both buildings 
are equipped with a bicycle ramp 
leading to the basement which 
makes it possible for a child to ride 
his bicycle into the basement of the 
building where racks are installed. 

Thomas W. Williamson and Co. of 
Topeka were the architects for both 
buildings. Finney and Hazard, To- 
peka engineers, prepared the struc- 
tural designs. The general contrac- 
tors for the Lincoln School were 
Ellis & Vollmer of Wichita, Kan., 
and for the Washington School, 
Every and Vance of Parsons, Kan. 
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As | Look at School Design 


HE design of any building rep- 

resents a compromise among 
the various interests involved. This 
is particularly true of school designs. 
The educators set up certain func- 
tional standards which they regard 
as minimums. Esthetic considerations 
and conformity to existing surround- 
ings must be considered and gener- 
ally the taxpayer has definite ideas as 
to costs. 

In school and classroom design, 
the required area and volume of air 
per pupil, the rate of air change, 
sight distance, natural and artificial 
lighting and similar items follow 
generally accepted rules, and certain 
fairly standardized practice has been 
developed to meet these require- 
ments. Particularly at the present 
time, when new construction lags far 
behind the normal volume in prac- 
tically every community and when 
population shifts have created un- 
expected problems, the question of 
financing, especially for immediate 
needs, is one that is causing many 
school boards well-founded concern. 


Function a First Consideration 


No compromise is justified which 
sacrifices the factors that are neces- 
sary for the proper functioning of 
every facility; it is entirely possible 
to retain these factors and yet ap- 
proach the problem from an angle 
different from that commonly em- 
ployed. 

A manufacturing plant or a factory 
is designed to do a certain specific 
job in a satisfactory way at a mini- 
mum of expense. Mill-type construc- 
tion is just as applicable in the de- 
sign of school structures as anywhere 
else, especially when a slow-burning 
type of construction is combined 
with proper halls, direct stairs and 
ample exits. These are necessary in 
any school building. The average 
factory building is used some 60 per 
cent of the time; the average school 
building is used about 16 per cent of 
the time, and that use is during day- 
light hours. 

It seems, then, that the question of 
pupil safety can be adequately met 
by an analysis of the hazards in- 
volved and that either mill-type or 
post-and-girder construction can be 
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employed in most buildings at a con- 
siderable saving in construction costs 
over absolutely fireproof or so-called 
“fire-safe” construction. This is cer- 
tainly true of the average one or two 
story building, with a full basement, 
and includes the greater percentage 
of the construction in smaller dis- 
tricts. 

For many years the standard class- 
room measured 24 by 32 feet, inside 
dimensions. Without central support 
this required 26 foot floor and ceiling 
joists. It has been my practice to 
design rooms 23 by 33 feet, using 24 
foot joists, just as they came from 
the mill. On bearing partitions I use 
2 by 8 inch and 2 by 6 inch studding, 
with two firestops in their height. 
Around openings, plaster is returned 
against jambs and lintels and all cas- 
ings are cut out wherever possible. 
The monumental type of steel sash 
is preferred to the small-paned fac- 
tory sash. 

Brick or structural tile is used for 
all corridor and stair well walls, es- 
pecially in juriior and senior high 
school buildings. Concrete founda- 
tions are run to the top of first floor 
joists and the tile walls are sprung 
directly from the concrete. Metal or 
rock lath is a “must” as is also metal 
conduit work for all electric wiring. 
It is a matter of general practice to 
limit electric circuits to 80 per cent 
of rated capacity which is in the na- 


The author describes him- 
self as “an average small 
city architect.” Although 
not a school specialist, he 
has designed about 30 
schools, ranging from one 
room frame structures to a 
general assembly and com- 
munity building costing 
$100,000. He has also re- 
modeled a number of old 
structures, for which he de- 
rived his ideas from the mis- 
takes of others which 
seemed to him correctable. 


ture of insurance against the inevi- 
table overloading. | 

None of these things is in any way 
unique; all are simply the result of 
a studied effort to adapt good, honest 
mill construction to this class of 
building in the way for which it is 
best fitted. 

Halls of ample width are a good 
investment but too often this width 
is wasted and even becomes a source 
of danger because of restricted exits 
and of bottlenecks in stairs and stair 
landings or because the design con- 
centrates traffic instead of diffusing 
it. For instance, three 2 foot 8 inch 
doors at the end of a 9 foot hallway 
are preferable to two 3 foot doors, 
any corner angles which can check 
the movements of pupils being elim- 
inated. Panic locks are a “must.” 
When it is necessary to restrict exit 
openings, I have found it practical 
to surround the door frames with 
opaque glass block or brick, which 
sharply accentuates the exact posi- 
tion of the door. 


Provision for Lockers 


A rural high school in Oregon pre- 
sented the problem of providing an 
abnormal number of lockers. Studs 
measuring 2 by 12 inches were used 
on each side of one hallway, with 
rock lath and plaster on the school- 
room side, giving a 12 by 144 inch 
space between the studs. With doors 
hung in front, flush with the wall 
line of the hall, these spaces became 
lockers. 

In most school buildings, I use 
fairly flat roofs, framing the strength 
into the ceiling joists and supporting 
the roof up from these. This gives 
ample space for insulation directly 
over the ceiling and the space be- 
tween ceiling and roof lends itself 
naturally to use as a discharge duct 
for exhaust air from the building 
below. 

It is a good plan to have a com: 
munity room in one school in each 
section of town. The area occupied 
by two standard rooms and the hall 
between, when thrown together, 
makes a room about 33 by 58 feet 
in dimension, *which can be used 
as a school assembly room and for 
community gatherings and P.-T.A. 
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meetings. The patrons of the school 
district are also the taxpayers of the 
community; on any count they are 
entitled to use community facilities. 

In primary schools, by keeping the 
first floor well above the ground 
level, the community room can be 
located in the basement and can dou- 
ble as a kindergarten playroom, a 
lunch room or what-have-you. These 
rooms are used a great deal. By mak- 
ing ceiling beams conform to the hall 
lines, this space can be quickly and 
easily converted into classrooms, if 
the need arises. 

The installation of a battery of 
germicidal lights in the plenum 
chamber of the ventilating system is 
under study at present. There is a 


real danger from exposure to the 
direct rays of these lights but it is 
entirely feasible to get the benefit of 
these rays by the sterilization of both 
fresh and recirculated air. The in- 
stallation need not be complicated or 
the operation expensive. Its value 
lies in its ability to check incipient 
epidemics of measles, colds, influenza 
or other air-borne germ diseases. It 
is well worth consideration, particu- 
larly in primary schools. 

I dislike ornate school buildings. 
My pet aversion is the so-called “fu- 
turistic” type of ornamentation. 
School buildings are meant to serve 
their communities for years to come 
and it is generally found that digni- 
fied, architecturally correct design, 


however plain, wears best through 
the changing years. 

The use of color on interior walls 
and trim and the physiological and 
psychological effect of color on chil- 
dren are of enough importance to 
warrant far more careful thought 
than is ordinarily given to them. 

Finally, any school building can be 
so greatly enhanced in beauty and 
usefulness by surrounding it with 
efficiently planned play space, well- 
kept lawns and appropriate shrub- 
bery that these things should be an 
integral part of the building design 
itself. The school architect can well 
call into consultation men who have 
sound knowledge of such matters 
and incorporate their ideas. 





Report on Radiant Disinfection of Air 


ETURN to prewar standards of 
mechanical ventilation calling 
for 30 cubic feet of classroom air 
per minute per child may not be 
necessary. At least so far as dissem- 
ination of disease is concerned, it 
appears that radiant disinfection of 
air can be substituted for actual air 
replacement. 

School plant specialists have al- 
ways found the 30 cubic feet stand- 
ard difficult to attain. Even if this 
standard is met, recent experiments 
made in several schools in the Phila- 
delphia area show that it is inade- 
quate to prevent the spread of cer- 
tain childhood diseases except among 
relatively immune pupils. 

Installation of ultraviolet lights 
promises to make possible the substi- 
tution of radiant disinfection of air 
for actual air replacement in pro- 
viding “sanitary ventilation.” 

The foregoing statements are the 
conclusions drawn by Dr. Mildred 
Weeks Wells in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association for 
September 15. 

Doctor Wells is a leading investi- 
gator from the laboratories for the 
study of air-borne infections of the 
University of Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine. The laboratories, sup- 
ported by a grant from the Com- 
monwealth Fund, began school ex- 
periments at the Germantown 
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Friends and the William Penn 
Charter schools in 1937 and in 1941 
put in other so-called germicidal 
lamps in the public schools of 
Swarthmore. 

At the two private schools the 
ultraviolet lights in shallow alumi- 
num pan reflectors were suspended 
from the classroom ceilings provid- 
ing irradiation of the upper region 
of the room above the 7 foot level. 
In corridors and the lunchrooms, 
where time of exposure seemed 
negligible, direct radiation was util- 
ized. The direct method is, of course, 
the most efficient method for con- 
trolling disease transmission. Only 
window ventilation was available in 
these two schools. 

In the public schools of Swarth- 
more and Nether Providence, Pa., 
however, classrooms have mechani- 
cal ventilating systems which pro- 
vide 30 cubic feet of fresh outdoor 
air per pupil per minute. The 
Swarthmore schools were equipped 
with ultraviolet lamps in sidewall 
fixtures and the Nether Providence 
schools were kept wholly  unir- 
radiated. 

The experiments under discussion 
had to do with the spread of 
chickenpox, measles and mumps. 
These three diseases, when intro- 
duced into the relatively immune 
upper classes in school, usually 


smolder along for a generation or 
two before dying out. In the more 
susceptible lower grades, however, 
explosive outbreaks and dynamic 
epidemics of disease are likely to 
occur. 

If these diseases are air-borne, it 
would appear that present standards 
of ventilation, which provide air 
change on a basis of total pupils, are 
ordinarily sufficient to prevent spread 
of these diseases with concentrations 
of susceptibles in the upper grades 
but are insufficient with concentra- 
tions existing in the lower grades. 
The installations of ultraviolet light, 
therefore, were made in the lower 
grade classrooms. 

The Philadelphia experiments re- 
vealed that the ultraviolet lights in- 
creased in all susceptibility groups 
the chance that an exposure to any 
of the three diseases would be nega- 
tive, that the chain of infection 
would be broken. 

Declares Doctor Wells: “I do not 
consider that the results obtained 
represent the maximum benefit to 
be derived from radiant disinfection. 
The experiments were exploratory, 
begun at a time when radiant dis- 
infection of air was a new art, hardly 
out of the laboratory, and were con- 
ducted during a period when tech- 
nical and administrative problems 
were being solved.” 
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REMOVABLE “EGG CRATE” 
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Better Lighting 


or Better 


O MODERNIZE the lighting 

arrangements of an old build- 
ing so as to provide a minimum of 
50 foot-candles of illumination on the 
desk surfaces of classrooms, Per- 
kins, Wheeler and Will, Chicago 
architects, have worked out the in- 
stallation shown in the.accompany- 
ing sketches. The installation elimi- 
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Fig. 2—Scheme for lighting a classroom from 300 to 100 feet deep. 
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Teaching 


nates indirect lighting, under which 
the ceiling is always apparently 
brighter than are the desk surfaces. 


Standard Classroom 


As can be seen from figure 1, the 
installation consists of contiguous 
“egg crate” louver panels to make a 
solid surface that extends to within 












Fig. |—Standard Classroom. 


3 feet of each of the four walls. 
Four lathers’ channel irons are sus- 
pended from the ceiling and from 
these the grilles are hung. Above the 
grilles are installed either exposed 
incandescent bulbs or fluorescent 
tubes, the choice of these architects 
being fluorescent tubes since they do 
not produce heat when furnishing 
maximum requirements of light in 
foot-candles at the desk level. The 
use of 8 foot tubes on 2 foot centers 
will give 70 foot-candles of light at 
desk level which, after some months 
of use, will diminish to 50 foot- 
candles. As pupils look up at the ceil- 
ing, they see only a soft luminous 
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* ARCHITECTS 


Fig. 3—In this auditorium, conceived in different planes, the general 
lighting is so installed that the light moves forward, illuminating 
each plane evenly from a concealed source. The seating area is not dim. 


gray as the egg crate louvers prevent 
them from looking into a direct light 
unless they tilt their heads at an 
angle of more than 45 degrees. 

When servicing is necessary, the 
workman merely lifts one of the 
light-weight panels and, disengaging 
it, hands it down to his assistant 
while he replaces the bulb or tube. 
Cleaning of fixtures can be accom- 
plished in the same way. 

An advantage of an installation of 
this type is that some parts of the 
room can be lighted intensely and 
other parts less intensely. 


Deep Classroom 


A 30 foot room with a 10 foot ceil- 
ing cannot be lighted naturally. To 
permit the more flexible use of such 
a room or even of areas as large as 
100 feet deep by 20 feet wide, Per- 
kins, Wheeler and Will have de- 


signed a fluorescent lighting installa- 
tion (figure 2) in which the tubes 
are run between each pair of beams, 
the concrete structure of the building 
being exposed. 

The beams themselves serve as 
baffles from one point of view and a 
series of semicircular disks serves as 
baffles from the other. The disks are 
of light metal or plastic. For servic- 
ing, the custodian merely unhooks 
a series of the semicircular disks 
which are installed in gang forma- 
tion. 

Such a lighting scheme opens up 
new possibilities in designing build- 
ings, permitting deeper and more 
flexible use of space. A very deep 
room can be employed for visual 
education, for example, one part of 
it being given’ over to one type of 
instruction and the other used for 
motion pictures. 


Auditorium 


The lighting scheme in the audi- 
torium (figure 3) presupposes that 
this unit will be illuminated wholly 
by artificial means. The room is 
conceived in different planes for both 
acoustical and lighting purposes. As 
may be seen by the sketch, the gen- 
eral lighting is so installed that the 
light moves forward, illuminating 
each plane evenly from a concealed 
source. The seating area does not 
seem dim in contrast to the ceiling 
and the audience has ample light for 
the easy reading of program notes. 

Acoustically, the interior design of 
the hall, lacking parallel. surfaces, 
helps to spread the sound evenly and 
keeps the reflecting surfaces near to 
the source of sound. An interesting 
by-product of the design is the large 
number of exits provided. 
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Inter-American Centers 


promote understanding 


RAYMOND T. RICH 


Director, Council for Inter-American Cooperation 


WENTY Inter-American Cen- 

ters and many subcenters are 
now busily at work in the United 
States pointing the way to the bene- 
fits, commercial and cultural, to be 
derived from inter-American coop- 
eration. 

Higher standards of living 
throughout the Americas, greater 
export and import trade, mutual ac- 
quaintance through increased two- 
way travel, more industrialization in 
all the republics for the advantage of 
all, including the United States— 
these are among the objectives to- 
ward which the centers are definitely 
working. 


Hemisphere Collaboration Fostered 


Out of their efforts is coming a 
better understanding of Latin 
America by the United States and of 
the United States by Latin America, 
which will provide a sounder and 
more lasting basis for hemisphere 
collaboration in the future. 

The centers are clearinghouses, 
service bureaus and sources of infor- 
mation for individuals and or- 
ganizations that can contribute to 
inter-American understanding and 
cooperation. They are nonprofit, pri- 
vately supported bodies. Their aim 
is to encourage, strengthen and assist 
innumerable local and _ regional 
groups whose programs include the 
promotion of inter-American coop- 
eration. They undertake programs 
of their own only when that is clearly 
the most effective way of obtaining 
the cooperation of the largest number 
of groups and individuals. 

All the centers have office head- 
quarters, paid executive directors and 
modest secretarial and clerical assist- 
ance. Their organization varies ac- 
cording to regional conditions. Their 
boards and committees include out- 
standing figures in business, finance, 
the professions, local government, 
labor, agriculture, education, the arts 
and social and civic enterprises. 
These leaders represent diverse po- 
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litical, economic and social points of 
view. 

The Inter-American Centers’ pro- 
gram was adopted by the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs on Oct. 30, 
1941, and was approved by the De- 
partment of State on Nov. 3, 1941. 
From that time until the end of 1942, 
it was the usual practice to encourage 
selected existing organizations to ex- 
pand their inter-American activities 
and grant them financial assistance. 

In line with this policy, modest 
grants were given to the following 
organizations which are today serv- 
ing as centers in their respective re- 
gions: Cleveland Council on Inter- 
American Affairs, the Pan American 
Council (Chicago), Pan American 
Society of Massachusetts and North- 
ern New England, Inc. (Boston), 
Rocky Mountain Council on Inter- 
American Affairs (Denver), South- 
ern Council on International Rela- 
tions (Chapel Hill, N. C.), and the 
World Affairs Council of Rhode Is- 
land (Providence). Two of these 
organizations had programs dealing 
with all phases of international af- 
fairs but only the inter-American as- 
pects were assisted. 


Six New Organizations Established 
In 1943 a more aggressive policy 


was adopted. Six new organizations 
were established for the sole purpose 
of serving as inter-American centers 


and were given financial grants for 


a portion of their first year’s operat- 
ing costs. These new groups were: 
the Detroit Inter-American Center, 
the Inter-American Center of St. 
Louis, the Midwest Inter-American 
Center (Kansas City, Mo.), the Phila- 
delphia Regional Inter-American 
Center, the Pittsburgh Regional 
Inter-American Center and _ the 
Southern California Council on In- 
ter-American Affairs (Los Angeles). 

In addition, under the new policy, 
government initiative has played a 
considerable part in the establishment 
of centers in four more cities, the 


Inter-American Coordinating Coun- 
cil (Akron, Ohio), the Memphis In- 
ternational Center, the Buffalo Re- 
gional Inter-American Center and 
the Connecticut Inter-American Cen- 
ter (Hartford). 

Finally, the recently organized 
Council for Inter-American Coopera- 
tion, to be described later in this 
article, has initiated the organization 
of the Louisville Area Inter-Ameri- 
can Center, the Florida State Inter- 
American Center (Jacksonville) and 
is working toward the establishment 
of additional centers in parts of the 
country not yet covered. In New 
Orleans it will recognize the Inter- 
national House as a center for Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi. 

Business, civic and educational 
leaders alike have agreed that a pri- 
mary function of the centers must be 
to increase popular understanding of 
Latin America in order that there 
may be a more interested and in- 
formed public opinion, ready to up- 
hold wise national policies toward 
our neighboring countries. The 
achievements of the centers in this 
field may to some extent be measured 
statistically. 


Work of Centers in 1944 


During 1944 the centers distributed 
approximately 500,000 copies of pub- 
lications issued by the Office of In- 
ter-American Affairs; issued monthly 
publications of their own and dis- 
tributed about 200,000 copies, pri- 
marily to leaders in their respective 
regions; supplied motion pictures for 
more than 1000 showings per month 
to approximately 185,000 persons; 
produced a monthly average of more 
than 40 radio broadcasts, including 
language lessons, musical programs 
and a variety of programs con- 
cerning the other republics of the 
Western Hemisphere and their re- 
lationships to the United States; 
sponsored, instigated or served each 
month an average of more than 350 
meetings which had an average 
monthly attendance in excess of 
59,000 persons; displayed exhibits 
which it is estimated were seen by 
more than 1,000,000 people during 
the year, and served or sponsored 
events which won more than 75,000 
millines of newspaper space. 

At first, the popular educational 
work of the centers was chiefly of 
a general cultural character. Now, 
however, almost equal attention is 
paid to the economic aspects of inter- 
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American relations. In the future, 
many centers are expected to devote 
additional attention to demonstrating 
the importance of increasing the 
purchasing power and raising the 
standard of living of the other 
American nations. They will also 
point out why the development of 
industries in Latin America not only 
enhances the well-being of our 
neighbors but also gains long-term 
advantages for this country, irrespec- 
tive of temporary dislocations or 
necessary readjustments. 

In another field, one of the most 
important functions of the centers, 
but one not capable of numerical 
measurement, is the provision of 
hospitality and facilities for visitors 
from Central and South America 
brought to this country by the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs and by the 
Department of State. These travelers 
are routed so that they visit various 
cities where Inter-American Centers 
are located. 


Serve as Hosts to Visitors 


The centers act as hosts and ar- 
range appointments for the visitors 
with local citizens of similar interests 
in business, educational and profes- 
sional fields. Before the existence of 
the centers it was difficult to provide 
such opportunities for visitors. 

These operations by the centers 
have already created a profoundly 
favorable impression among our 
neighbors. American citizens resid- 
ing in Latin America and serving on 
the coordination committees spon- 
sored there by the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs have requested de- 
tailed periodic reports of all such 
activities. They state that nothing 
carries greater weight than the work 
of the centers in convincing the 
Latin-American countries that the 
good neighbor policy is here to stay 
and that at last the people of the 
United States may come to know as 
much about Latin America as Latin 
Americans believe they know about 
us. 

With a view to providing a more 
specialized service for North Ameri- 
cans, who can contribute to inter- 
American economic development, an 
intensive effort was made early in 
1944 to obtain suggestions from na- 
tionally known leaders of industry, 
commerce and finance. First and 
foremost, these leaders stated their 
interest in activities which would be 
at the policy-forming level. It was 
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pointed out that statistical data, by 
their nature, cannot reflect the type 
and trend of long-term development 
plans. . 

Furthermore, printed material 
alone cannot adequately reveal politi- 
cal and social conditions or provide 
intimate information regarding the 
probable degree and direction of 
those profound changes which will 
take place as the present postwar 
period unfolds. There is need, they 
felt, for meetings at which respon- 
sible policy-forming executives could 
confer with well-informed Latin 
Americans and recently returned 
North American business leaders. 
The centers have based their initial 
economic activities upon these rec- 
ommendations. 

The next economic need is for 
experienced salesmen, buyers, bank- 
ers, engineers and other specialists 
who know and understand Latin 
America. Unfortunately, there is a 
dearth of high-grade men of this type 
who can use Spanish or Portuguese 
and also are familiar with Latin- 
American business methods. 

The centers are coming to grips 
with this problem in a hardheaded 
and practical manner. They are spon- 
soring or planning training courses 
to include Spanish and Portuguese 
business language instruction; the 
study of Latin-American business 
customs; psychological, historical and 
economic backgrounds of the various 
republics, and other fundamentals 
necessary to equip business men to 
deal intelligently with their problems 
in the other American countries, 
whether as exporters or buyers or 
as colleagues in business and indus- 
trial establishments. 


Other Organizations Cooperate 


In these courses, as in virtually all 
other activities, the centers have en- 
listed the cooperation and collabora- 
tion of other interested organizations 
in the community or region. The 
result has been a collective service 
of wide and specific practical value. 

Out of these activities have grown 
many far-reaching plans for the 
future, calculated to advance eco- 
nomic cooperation between the re- 
spective regions and Latin America. 
Although the centers have a far 
broader objective than commercial 
and economic development alone, 
there is now a fundamental segment 
of the centers’ activity which focuses 
upon increase in business and trade 


which will be mutually profitable. 
These Inter-American Centers have 
built themselves wisely and have 
demonstrated their ability to seize 
large opportunities on a new frontier 
of action. Hence, all of the centers 
have been able to continue their 
work without continued govern- 
mental financial aid. They have 


leaned heavily on the assistance pro- 


vided by the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs in the form of counsel, 
guidance, the interchange of ideas 
and programs and the supply of cer- 
tain publications. 

For the future, a permanent, pri- 
vate organization, nonprofit and non- 
governmental, is needed which will 
serve as a national body with which 
the Inter-American Centers and 
other groups can be afhiliated, from 
which they can obtain counsel and 
through which over-all programs can 
be undertaken. 


Inter-American Council Is Set Up 


To meet this need the Council for 
Inter-American Cooperation, Inc. 
has been incorporated under the laws 
of the state of New York for exclu- 
sively scientific and educational pur- 
poses. Its trustees are nationally 
known citizens who represent a cross 
section of the United States. Its head- 
quarters are at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

The program of the council is ex- 
pected to include measures to assure 
the permanence of existing Inter- 
American Centers, steps to launch 
centers in a few additional areas, 
service to Latin-American visitors, 
enlistment of the cooperation of in- 
ter-American scholars and educators, 
as well as of key groups in business, 
agriculture, labor and civic fields, 
and, in general, the promotion of a 
mutual exchange of thought and 
ideas, two-way travel and cooperative 
economic development. 

Greater even than this objective, 
however, is the hope of the organ- 
izers of the Council for Inter-Ameri- 
can Cooperation that, if the unity of 
the Americas can be continued and 
if effective new means of interna- 
tional cooperation can be developed 
among the peoples of this hemis- 
phere, there will result not only a 
contribution to the well-being of the 
Americas but also the establishment 
of patterns and precedents which 
might be extended to other parts of 
the world to, advance the welfare of 
mankind. 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


SIOOHDS S.NOILVN 3HL 





What About Area Vocational Schools? 


PREPONDERANCE of school- 

men responding to a question- 
naire on area vocational schools favors 
retaining local jurisdiction over their 
educational systems lest they invite 
dual control. 

In a cross-section poll of 500 super- 
intendents, 24 per cent had responded 
when the tabulations were made. Of 
these, 63.1 per cent are definitely op- 
posed to the establishment of area 
vocational schools or institutes inde- 
dependent of community control. 

Those in favor of the establishment 
of area vocational schools comprise 32.9 
per cent; the remaining 4 per cent 
are uncertain. 

Some proponents of area vocational 
schools recommend their establishment 
only in localities where the cost of 
vocational training in the community 
secondary school would be prohibitive, 
in which instance the area school setup 
would be the solution. 

In the “uncertain” group, one Mis- 
souri schoolman feels that specialized 
area schools should be organized where 
the local unit is too small to make a 
vocational program practicable. A simi- 
lar opinion from New Hampshire 
holds that at least two years of special- 
ized training beyond the usual sec- 
ondary school offering is required for 
vocational competence and that only 
the state can handle this specialized 
training. 

More than two thirds of the re- 
spondents (69.7 per cent) favor the 
organization of vocational education 
programs in comprehensive commu- 
nity-administered secondary schools. 
Another 21.3 per cent believe in spe- 
cialized, state-controlled vocational 
schools. Only 3.3 per cent prefer spe- 
cialized federal-state-controlled _voca- 
tional schools. 

E. H. Bremer, superintendent at 
Swartz Creek, Mich., criticizes the 
wording of the first question pertaining 
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to the establishment of area vocational 
schools or institutes independent of 
community control. He explains: “I 
am in favor of area vocational schools. 
Control can be vested in an enlarged 
vocational district with board members 
elected at large.” 

He favors organization on, possibly, 
a countywide basis with the trade 
area’s needs determining. 

Various solutions to the problem of 
financing community-administered sec- 
ondary schools are offered by those 
who are opposed to the establishment 
of area vocational schools independent 
of community control. 

E. H. Savage, supervising principal 
at Uniontown, Pa., suggests organiza- 
tion of vocational education programs 





QUESTIONS ASKED 
OPINIONS EXPRESSED 


1. In your opinion is it desirable to 
establish two or four year area 
vocational schools or institutes in- 
dependent of community control? 


Yes 32.9%, 
No 63.1 
Uncertain 4.0 


2. Where, in your opinion, should 
vocational education programs be 
organized: 


In comprehensive community- 
administered secondary 
schools ...69.7Y, 


In specialized, state-controlled 
vocational schools 21.3 


In specialized, federal-state- 
controlled vocational schools 3.3 


Other types of organization 
preferred 5.7 





in joint control of several districts as 
is done in his locality. 

“We are establishing a joint voca- 
tional high school,” Mr. Savage ex- 
plains, “in cooperation with South 
Union Township and Uniontown city 
school districts. All three districts are 
third-class districts (population 5000 
to 30,000).” 

“There is a pressing need,” says 
Supt. W. L. Berkhof of Tecumseh, 
Mich., “for an enlargement of oppor- 
tunity for vocational training in the 
smaller communities if our ideal of 
equal educational opportunities is to 
be upheld. Lack of adequate financial 
support makes the development of ade- 
quate vocational programs in_ these 
communities difficult. 

“The only solution, outside of the 
state or federally controlled area 
schools, would seem to be the volun- 
tary designation by school officials, par- 
ticularly in the rural areas, of centers 
where advanced technical. and voca- 
tional training may be obtained by 
pupils who desire such training. 

“Each secondary school would main- 
tain a minimum program which would 
serve as a basis for the advanced pro- 
gram which is offered in the area 
school. The area school might receive 
its support from local taxes and tuition 
and through state and federal aid. The 
control of the school would, however, 
remain with the district in which the 
program is conducted.” 

Supt. C. V. Townsend of Wynne- 
wood, Okla., states: “The method of 
instruction and practice used in voca- 
tional schools and by vocational de- 
partments of the public schools is, in 
my opinion, the most nearly correct 
procedure for teaching. If funds can 
be made available to the local public 
schools, they can do a highly satis- 
factory job of vocational instruction at 
a most economical figure and with 
democracy operating at 100 per cent.” 
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We don’t have to have WARS 


If World War II was the result of an education 


deliberately planned for that purpose, we can 


by educational means make peace inevitable also 


HE crucial question confront- 

ing mankind today is whether 
human beings, like the gods of Val- 
halla, will continue until the end of 
time to arise each morning to renew 
the battle of the previous day. Those 
who believe that continual warfare 
is man’s fate base their belief, in the 
main, upon their conception of the 
makeup of human nature. Man is 
so constructed, they believe, that he 
ean fulfill his destiny only by ri- 
valrous contentions with his fellow- 
man. He cannot, it is claimed, 
change his construction any more 
than he can change his species, for 
man is, they say, a fighting animal. 


Without Scientific Warrant 


This ancient fatalistic creed is still 
echoed in the market place and in 
legislative halls and has probably 
done more than any other single idea 
to convince mankind that it is useless 
to try to settle international disputes 
in any other way than by war. 

After having heard this ancient 
dogma (it dates. back to Heraclitus, 
500 s.c.) bandied about for some 
years by both the wise and the un- 
wise, I decided to call for a verdict 
with respect to it from the members 
of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, which is the largest body of 
scientific psychologists in the world. 
It was considered fair to assume that 
a question concerning the nature of 
man would lie squarely within the 
field of inquiry assigned to psychol- 
ogy. 

The well-nigh unanimous verdict 
of American psychologists was that 
the traditional dogma that inerad- 
icable instincts predetermine the 
mode of adjustment of conflicts 
among nations was without scientific 
warrant. This verdict was published 
in Scientific Monthly, August 1932, 
and, so far as I know, has not been 
challenged. 
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As to the significance of this ver- 
dict, it seems to me that we must 
conclude from it that the apologists 
for war will in the future have no 
legitimate excuse for basing their 
apology on scientific grounds. The 
comforting theory that it is the cave- 
man within us who is responsible 
for war turns out in the light of this 
verdict to be a bit of pseudoscience 
if not a mere superstition. The sooth- 
ing custom of placing the responsi- 
bility for the ugly business of war 
upon other agents or agencies than 
ourselves must in the future be re- 
garded as a cowardly evasion of re- 
sponsibility. 

Without assuming the authority to 
speak for other psychologists, I wish 
to state what I consider to be the 
scientific justification of this signifi- 
cant verdict. In the first place, when 
people begin to dogmatize about 
what human nature is or is not, they 
should be reminded of the fact that 
human beings, like all other liv- 
ing organisms in the world, are func- 
tionally related to their environments. 


Can Change With Environment 


It has been pointed out that we 
cannot say what human nature is in 
its ultimate essence but can say only 
what it has shown itself to be under 
specific conditions. A lump of coal, 
for example, presents certain familiar 
characteristics under ordinary condi- 
tions. Change the pressure to which 
it is subjected and it becomes an 
entirely different phenomenon. Sim- 
ilarly, as to what kind of creatures 
human beings would turn out to be 
after living for many generations un- 
der the Four Freedoms, we can only 
surmise. So far man has lived under 
the influence of fears, struggles and 
frustrations. 


It has been stated that the Cro- 
Magnon man made no apparent 
changes in his mode of living for 
30,000 years. His environment was 
extremely limited and _ relatively 
changeless. When we think of the 
accelerating changes brought about 
by war conditions and the unim- 
aginable consequences of our future 
global relationships, we can begin 
to appreciate how different was the 
world our founding fathers lived in a 
century or so ago from the world of 
today. And what different aspects 
of human nature will manifest them- 
selves in this new world of relation- 
ships! 


Beasts and Saints 


In order to get rid of the fallacy 
that man is forever predestined to 
war, it is not necessary to deny that 
he is by nature a fighting animal. To 
be sure, he is a fighting animal. It 
is, however, essential to bear in mind 
that we cannot also claim that man 
is a fighting animal and nothing 
more. The real truth is that man’s 
nature can be stated only in terms of 
potentialities. These potentialities 
may and do manifest themselves in 
opposite ways according to circum- 
stances. Man can hate; he can also 
love. Man can kill his fellowman; 
he can with equally authoritative 
sanction of his nature risk his own 
life to save another. 

Whether man turns out to be a 
beast or a saint will depend upon the 
influences to which he is exposed 
during the process of his develop- 
ment. The history of the world 
proves this fact beyond a shadow of 
a doubt. For we have had human 
beasts and human saints in all ages 
of the world’s history. We have them 
today. The Red Cross and the ma- 
chine gun symbolize the two aspects 
of human nature over the face of the 
earth today. How can we choose the 
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one and reject the other as the only 
true symbol? 

Studies have been made of the text- 
books used in Germany during the 
decade prior to World War II. It 
seems that even in the early grades 
not only was the content of the text- 
books designed to give the youths 
of Germany knowledge of military 
value concerning neighboring na- 
tions but it was also particularly de- 
signed for creating in their minds 
suspicion and hostility toward other 
nations and for creating a fiction 
concerning German superiority. On 
the basis of these investigations, and 
in spite of popular opinion to the 
contrary, World War II would have 
been inevitable even though Hitler 
had never been born. 

If persistent maligning by any na- 
tion of its neighbor nations can bring 
on war, the persistent misrepresenta- 
tions of the facts concerning man- 
kind in general will certainly not be 
conducive to peace. What manner of 
creature we consider man to be will 
determine our attitudes and social 
relationships. 

If the verdict of American psychol- 
ogists is correct and if World War II 
represents a result of a program of 
education deliberately planned for 
that purpose, the duty of educators 
with respect to future international 
relations would seem to be clear. If 
education can thus make war in- 
evitable, it can with equal certainty 
make peace and democracy inevita- 
ble also. 

If educators determine to assume 
this fateful responsibility, two things. 
it seems to me, will be required of 
them. 


Two Steps Necessary 


In the first place, they must learn 
how to utilize the self-sacrificing 
idealism of youth in the interests of 
peace, as they have learned to do so 
well in the interests of war. In the 
second place, they must get down to 
details in preparing youths for citi- 
zenship, as they have again done so 
well in preparing them for war. 

A young man cannot be prepared 
for citizenship merely by having him 
read the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution any more than 
he can be made into a good soldier 
by reading the “Manual of Arms.” 
Citizenship in a democratic society 
should cease to be a hoped-for by- 
product of other more important edu- 
cational pursuits. 
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When Mothers Are at Work 
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ECENTLY published statistics 
show a considerable increase in 
juvenile delinquency. Much of the 
blame for this has been laid at the 
door of mothers who are away from 
home because of employment. 

A three year survey in Midlothian, 
Ill., even though it is only a small 
community, has produced a more 
favorable picture of the boys and 
girls and calls for a round of ap- 
plause for the good job they are 
doing under abnormal conditions. 
Recreational facilities in Midlothian 
are limited and the youngsters are 
forced to find and develop whatever 
recreation they can. The same con- 
dition must doubtless exist in other 
communities which can point with 
similar pride to their boys and girls 
of today. 

Our survey for the years 1942, 
1943 and 1944* has revealed a num- 
ber of interesting facts. Only the 
pupils whose mothers are employed 
were individually interviewed by the 
teacher. They were not informed 
that a survey was being made. We 
feel that we obtained the reactions 
and thoughts of the children without 
parental coloring, such as we might 
have obtained had we publicized the 
project before interviewing the chil- 
dren. From the data obtained, we 
have drawn these conclusions. 

1. There has been no alarming 
increase in delinquency. 

2. The youngsters have been do- 
ing an admirable job in handling 
the situation by themselves. Gener- 
ally, they have not received the credit 
that is due them. 

3. There have been increased ner- 
vousness and emotional strain among 
the children, but as yet, they are 
very far from a condition of insta- 
bility. 

The increased nervousness and 
strain are now beginning to evidence 
themselves in children other than 
those of working mothers. We be- 
lieve that this is partially a result of 


*Complete statistics of the working mother 
survey for the three year period are available 
from the author. 


the absence of fathers who are or 
were in the armed forces. 

4. Many of the children of work- 
ing mothers felt that their good 
behavior was a part of their contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 

5. Mothers have made better ar- 
rangements of their working hours 
so as to decrease the time of their 
absence from home. 

6. A decided effort has been made 
to provide some care for the children 
when the mother is working. The 
third year survey indicates a decrease 
in the number of children who were 
without care. 

7. Problem children were inclined 
to be troublesome before their moth- 
ers were employed. Children with 
good stable backgrounds have not 
become problem children, in spite 
of changed family situations. 

8. The number of mothers, over 
the three year period, who stopped 
working during the summer in- 
creased 62 per cent. 

9. Most children of working 
mothers are of elementary school 
age. Few mothers of high school 
boys and girls are employed. 

Both the war period and the pe- 
riod we are now in give our schools 
a chance to get closer to the young- 
sters than we have ever been before. 
The home situation permits us to 
delve into problems which up to this 
time we have been fearful of ap- 
proaching. 

Up to the present, we have heard 


‘mostly the unfavorable reports of 


juvenile behavior. Few adults are 
aware of the good job the nation’s 
youngsters are doing. Praise and 
recognition go farther with young- 
sters than does blame. Our children 
will have to make further adjust- 
ments now that war is over. Smeary 
headlines, misleading percentages of 
delinquency rates, unfair publicity, 
news of misbehavior and lack of 
credit for worthy efforts are not de- 
sirable means of preparing youth for 
the future. Youngsters go a long 
way when they know someone has 
faith in them. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS Have a Part 
to Play in Community Life 


ROBERT W. EAVES 


Chairman, Editorial Committee, Department of Elementary School Principals 


National Education Association 


N WHAT way is the elementary 

school responsible for the im- 
provement of community life? The 
Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education 
Association is concerned with this 
subject. 

The yearbook presents a theoreti- 
cal analysis of adapting the school 
to the improvement of community 
living and describes successful ele- 
mentary school practices as realistic 
examples of the effectiveness of this 
important consideration for the cur- 
riculum. Dector Brewton, author of 
Chapter 1, clearly states the advan- 
tages of this trend in the elementary 
school. 


Must Keep Pace With Social Trends 


“The need for new and improved 
social services and better standards 
of living in many American com- 
munities places special obligations on 
education. . . . Let the public ele- 
mentary school accept this challenge 
and become a school of social action, 
meeting the needs of children, serv- 
ing the home, building health, fos- 
tering wholesome recreation, recog- 
nizing civic needs, stimulating crea- 
tive activity, encouraging vocational 
skills and cooperating with other 
community service agencies, and 
there will come into American com- 
munity life a new vitality and into 
American elementary schools a new 
significance.” 

Chapter 2, “Enriching the Cur- 
riculum From Community Re- 
sources,” illustrates how the com- 
munity may be used as a laboratory 
for learning experiences. It is the 
careful choice and use of local re- 
sources that causes the programs se- 
lected for .description to be out- 
standing. The communities, their 
people and problems afford the fin- 
est possible source of curriculum 
material. A sincere study of them 
will help teachers and principals to 
choose, utilize and evaluate resources 
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at hand for the enrichment of the 
school program. 

Chapter 3, “Building Understand- 
ing of the School,” presents a diver- 
sity of programs in action, showing 
how schools establish good relation- 
ships with communities through 
sound administrative, supervisory 
and instructional practices. Coopera- 
tive activities have been instrumental 
in schools and communities estab- 
lishing faith and interest in each 
other and becoming one strong force 
for a better world in which to live. 

Chapter 4, “Meeting New Com- 
munity Needs,” demonstrates ways 
in which schools have expanded to 
meet new needs for which they 
have a responsibility. Needs grow- 
ing out of the war situation are 
emphasized but the descriptions are 
not limited to emergency conditions. 
The most conspicuous need is that 
of extending the school program to 
care for children of working moth- 
ers. Also, the material describing 
improved efforts to prevent delin- 
quency through recreational pro- 
grams and other activities is chal- 
lenging. 


Schools Take Leadership 


Chapter 5, “Adventures in School 
and Community Coordination,” is 
devoted to illustrations of the grow- 
ing two-way interaction of school 
and community. It demonstrates 
how the school is assuming leader- 
ship in over-all community plan- 
ning. Emergencies created by the 
war situation have given strength 
to the phase of educational planning 
but its state of infancy is acknowl- 
edged. 

Several articles describe how prin- 
cipals and teachers have worked 
with recreational, health and welfare 
groups to solve problems of common 
interest. These programs offer’ sug- 
gestions for pioneering work in this 
area of educational effort. The ma- 
terial indicates that the schools are 
becoming more alert to the need for 


working with other agencies on a 
local level interested in child wel- 
fare, as is evidenced by the fact that 
more teachers are serving on co- 
ordinative councils and are becom- 
ing active in organizations working 
for social betterment. 

The Twenty-Fourth Yearbook 
thus brings together the best think- 
ing and practices in the area of 
school and community life. It re- 
flects trends toward greater success 
in child development based on uti- 
lization of community resources. It 
also points out weaknesses in the 
elementary school program. 


We're Still in Pioneer Stage 


Comparing it with the Eleventh 
Yearbook of the department, entitled 
“The Principal and His Commu- 
nity,” published in 1932, we see that 
much progress has been made in 
making our learning realistic. How- 
ever, a review of the publication 
reveals that adapting elementary 
education to community needs is 
still in the pioneer stage. 

Much needs to be learned in the 
area of determining technics of com- 
munity investigation and choosing 
the resources most helpful for the 
promotion of learning. We can do 
much to improve our technics of 
conducting excursions and training 
children to be good observers of life 
about them. We have a long way to 
go in coordinating our effort with 
other agencies for the most effective 
program possible for children. 

This yearbook, like other publica- 
tions of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, was prepared 
under the guidance of the editorial 
committee, composed of active ele- 
mentary school principals assisted by 
the research division of the N.E.A. 
The committee made an effort to 
obtain material representing the 
most outstanding school programs 
emphasizing various phases of school 
and community relationships for 
both rural and urban communities. 
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Teacher Retirement Laws 


REOCCUPATION with - se- 

curity in old age and illness in 
the teaching profession is so marked 
that legislation in the field of retire- 
ment and pensions numerically sur- 
passes all other aspects of educational 
legislation during the 1945 legislative 
sessions. The legislation runs the en- 
tire gamut from the initiation of to- 
tally new systems to minor admin- 
istrative changes in existing systems. 


New Systems. A few states adopted 
substantially new systems of teachers’ 
retirement. South Carolina enacted 
a law, for popular vote, to amend the 
state constitution to permit a teach- 
ers’ retirement system.’ Tennessee 
established a new retirement system; 
at its very inception, we are told that 
there are some 20,000 teachers eligible 
to participate in its benefits. The sys- 
tem covers state, county and city 
board employes, as well as those of 
the university and other educational 
institutions. Membership is compul- 
sory for new teachers but voluntary 
for those now on pay rolls. Some re- 
lationship is established with local 
retirement systems. 

Retirement is voluntary at 60, com- 
pulsory at 65 except where the em- 
ployer requests continuance, and 
compulsory at 70. Disability but no 
death benefits are provided. Benefits 
amount to the actuarial equivalent of 
the teacher’s accumulated contribu- 
tion, plus an equivalent state con- 
tribution at attainment of 60, plus a 
state annuity for prior service (equal 
to twice what the teacher’s contribu- 
tions would have been had the sys- 
tem been in effect). 


The base is the last five years of 
service and the teacher contributes 
5 per cent. Those on military service 
are permitted to continue contribu- 
tions. State contributions are set at 
3.56 per cent until the first valua- 
tion. The board determines interest 
rates, subject to a minimum of 3 per 
cent and a maximum of 4 per cent.” 

Nebraska established a school em- 


'S.C., Governor’s Act 690. (All citations 
are to 1945 enactments.) 
2 Tenn., Chap. 29. 
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ployes’ retirement system, to begin 
July 1, 1945, covering public school, 
state normal school and state univer- 
sity employes, among others. The 
system, administered by the Board 
of Educational Lands and Funds, is 
compulsory except for present em- 
ployes, permits retirement on thirty- 
five years’ service and, effective in 
two years, makes retirement compul- 
sory on attaining 65 years of age, ex- 
cept where employers request con- 
tinuance of service. Disability allow- 
ances apply after fifteen years’ serv- 
ice. 

The service retirement allowance 
is a combination of the teacher’s an- 
nuity, plus a service annuity paid by 
the state on the basis of $1 per month 
of service, multiplied by 12, up to a 
$360 maximum. Credit for ten years’ 
out-of-state service is allowed on back 
payment of contributions. On the 
contributor’s death, return is made 
of contributions, less an expense 
charge. The rate of interest is de- 
termined by the board. 

Employes contribute 5 per cent up 
to $2400 of salary and the state con- 
tributes in amounts sufficient to meet 
the service annuity obligations of re- 
tired or disabled teachers. Expenses 
of operation are shared equally by 
the contributors and the state.” 


Georgia enacted a statute replacing . 


its teachers’ retirement system for 
Fulton County with a sixty-five years’ 
mandatory retirement and voluntary 
retirement at age 55 with twenty-five 
years of service or at age 60 with 
twenty years of service. The maxi- 
mum benefit is $1200 per year. Dis- 
ability pension is provided and the 
service credit of those in the military 
service or on leave with the Red 
Cross is protected." 

Michigan created a public school 
employes’ retirement system which 


3 Neb., H. 120. 
*Ga., Governor’s Act 24. 


combined and continued two pre- 
viously existing separate systems, one 
for teachers and another for non- 
teaching employes. (The same act 
also set up a separate retirement sys- 
tem for Detroit.) 

Of the board of seven, one must be 
a woman teacher and one must be a 
nonteaching public school employe. 
Employes contribute 5 per cent, sub- 
ject to a maximum of $180 per year. 
Employes may retire at age 60 on 
thirty years’ service, fifteen of which, 
including the last five, must have 
been in the state. 

Further provisions are made for 
retirement before attaining age 60 
and for disability retirement. Prior 
service credit is weighed into the 
formula on the amount of the retire- 
ment allowance. Generally stated, the 
benefit is one half of salary after 
thirty years of service and attainment 
of 60 years of age. The law also pro- 
tects the service credit of those in the 
military service.” 

Arkansas created a retirement sys- 
tem for employes of cooperative work 
in agriculture and home economics 
and full-time employes of the Uni- 
versity Experiment Station. Exten- 
sion and experimental station funds 
may be used for employers’ contribu- 
tions which are not to exceed 5 per 
cent and is to be employe matched. 
The university business manager is 
designated as trustee and is to dis- 
burse the funds in accordance with 
rules promulgated by the university 
board of trustees.° 


Extensive Revisions. A number of 
other states made fairly extensive re- 
visions of their existing retirement 
systems. New Hampshire, for ex- 
ample, added additional retirement 
benefits for those who are to become 
members of the existing system be- 
fore the end of this year. The addi- 
tional benefit (which cannot exceed 
half the average salary for the last 
five years) is in the nature of a state 
contribution for prior service credit, 


5 Mich., H.B. 164. 
® Ark., Act. 83. 
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benefits, employers may be taxed 2 
per cent of pay roll and up to 4 per 
cent if necessary to keep the system 
in sound financial condition.’ 


California included in its state 
teachers’ retirement system coverage 
of employes in institutions operated 
by the Youth Authority and grants 
credit for service in state-supported 
universities and colleges. The act 
also requires teachers to elect their 
benefit options before receiving the 
first payment of their retirement al- 
lowance.* Indiana requires actuarial 
investigations every six years, instead 
of every four, and has changed the 
base mark of the annuity from $960 
a year to $1200 a year; it has also 
changed the rate of teacher contribu- 
tion. It provides a basic annuity of 
$1200 on thirty-five years’ service, 
plus such annuity (not to exceed 
$600) as a teacher’s additional pay- 
ments authorized by the board could 
buy at 3 per cent interest. Disability 
benefits are established at $600 a 
year, but not greater than five eighths 
of the contract salary. During mili- 
tary service and for the “necessary 
demobilization time _ thereafter” 
teachers continue eligible without 
contributing for that period.” 


Montana sets the employer’s con- 
tribution rate at 3% per cent (the 
employe’s being 5 per cent) and re- 
quires school boards to include 
amounts for contribution in their 
budgets.” New Mexico includes 
coverage of the employes of the state 
retirement board, state board for vo- 
cational education and the state uni- 
versity and institutions and gives 
such institutions in addition the 
authority to set up their own systems 
if they prefer so to do. It increases 
the retirement allowance from 50 per 
cent to 60 per cent of the five year 
average annual salary and raises the 
minimum from $600 to $720 and the 
maximum from $1500 to $1800. It 
has made extensive changes in financ- 
ing the system, raising from 2 per 
cent to 3 per cent the contribution 
from each of the emergency school 
tax and the school’s part of state in- 
come tax, as well as adding two new 
sources of income: 3 per cent of the 
school’s receipts from the mineral 
leasing act and 3 per cent of regular 
pay roll.”’ 


7N.H., Chap. 126. 
® Calif., Chap. 1207. 
®Ind., Chap. 328. 
2° Mont., Chap. 137. 
'!'N.M., Chap. 50. 


South Dakota made operative in 
July 1945 its previously legislated 
system and includes coverage for 
those in experimental or research 
work. For the first two years, it has 
dropped the interest rate from 3 to 
2% per cent. It specifies permissible 
investments: bonds, notes and war- 
rants of the U. S. or any state, mu- 
nicipality, school district, county or 
township in the U. S. It removes a 
$60 deduction previously charged on 
the return of accumulated contribu- 
tions and adds the protection of ex- 
empting the retirement allowance 
from attachment or levy.” 

Wyoming’s legislature stated that 
retirement on five years’ service 
meant five years’ service in the state. 
Although no one can retire who has 
not made contributions for ten years, 
the act provides that a teacher may 
qualify by retroactive contributions 
at a rate of 1 per cent of the salary 
for the last full teaching year."* 


Special Systems. Two interesting 
statutes created somewhat different 
types of retirement allowances. Ala- 
bama appropriated $75,000 for the 
biennium for two purposes: (1) to 
give annual benefits as old-age assist- 
ance to teachers with thirty years’ 
service who had attained 60 at the es- 
tablishment of the system in 1941 but 
are ineligible under the system. The 
benefit is to be one eightieth of the 
five year average salary multiplied by 
years of service, up to $480; (2) to 
supplement retirement allowances of 
certain retired teachers with thirty 
years’ service, up in amounts to $40 
per month."* 


Delaware appropriated $50,000 for 
the biennium to create a fund to be 
administered by the state board of 
education for retired and disabled 
teachers. Retired teachers with twen- 
ty-five years’ in-state experience are to 
receive $30 per month and a similar 
amount is to go to teachers with 
three years’ Delaware experience who 
are disabled because of impaired vis- 
ion, loss of limb or physical disability 
and who “by reason of such physical 
disability are incapable of securing 
employment producing a living 
wage.””” 

Other states have adopted teachers’ 
retirement legislation which falls into 
more specific categories. 


26D... SB: 122. 

13 Wyo., S.B. 3. 

14 Ala., Governor’s Act 209. 
15 Del., S.B. 273. 





Benefits. Maine established an an- 
nual pension of $600 at age 60 with 
thirty-five years’ service, $500 at age 
50 and thirty years’ service and $400 
at age 60 with twenty-five years’ serv- 
ice. It requires teachers to contribute 
at 5 per cent, not to exceed $60 per 
year, these contributions to be with- 
drawable on resignation, dismissal or 
death."* Oklahoma repealed a 1943 
act and enacted an entirely new one, 
which changed the service retirement 
allowance to twice the annuity based 
on the teacher’s accumulated contri- 
butions plus 0.8 per cent of the aver- 
age salary multiplied by the number 
of years of Oklahoma service in the 
prior service certificate, up to 36."" 

Colorado school districts, operating 
a benefit retirement system for their 
employes as well as a teachers’ re- 
tirement system, may combine bene- 
fits and in that event are not bound 
by the $50 a month maximum bene- 
fit of the teachers’ retirement sys- 
tem.” Indiana provided that retire- 
ment payments should be made in 
twelve monthly installments, payable 
on the tenth of each month,” and 
also continued until 1947 the suspen- 
sion of its sixty-six year mandatory 
retirement provision. ~ 


Two states legislated to cover cases 
of death of teachers. Utah allows 
the teacher, or his beneficiary after 
the teacher’s death, to elect a death 
benefit paid in monthly installments, 
with interest on unpaid balances, 
subject to board rules.** Vermont 
provides that if a person eligible for 
retirement dies prior to such retire- 
ment, his beneficiary shall receive his 
contributions with interest com- 
pounded semiannually, if the teacher 
entered the system after 1931. If he 
entered prior to that time, his con- 
tributions are returned without in- 
terest, plus the state contribution 
without interest.” 

Minnesota appropriated funds to 
meet a state court decision that the 
provision suspending retirement al- 
lowances on a retired teacher’s return 
to teaching applies only if the teacher 
returns to Minnesota.”* 


Coverage. Rhode Island opened 


membership in its state employes’ 


16 Me., H.B. 1394. 
17 Okla., H.B. 244. 
18 Colo., S.B. 331. 
19 Ind., Chap. 350. 
20 Ind., Chap. 71. 
21 Utah, S.B. 157. 
em. 6B 11. 

23 Minn., Chap. 532. 
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retirement system to any teacher in 
the state who has been continuously 
teaching in the state since July 1936 
and has prior thereto fifteen years’ 
state teaching, on condition that such 
teacher pay up, with interest, back to 
July 1936.** Utah extended its system 
to cover nonteaching employes and 
gave them prior service credit for the 
period prior to such coverage.”” Utah 
provided that a teacher’s contribu- 
tions are not to be deducted on salary 
in excess of $2500, instead of the 
previqus figure of $2100,*° and made 
provision for coverage of teachers 
with private annuity contracts who 
drop them by end of the year.” 

Pennsylvania effected a slight re- 
laxation for persons who retired be- 
fore 1919,*° and New Hampshire 
eliminated the requirement of thirty 
years’ service in the Manchester re- 
tirement system and substituted a 
more liberal requirement of thirty 
years’ service as a teacher anywhere, 
of which twenty must have been in 
Manchester.” 


Financing. Minnesota passed a so- 
called “two-buck” bill, authorizing 
cities of the first class to provide re- 
tirement at age 55, with twenty years’ 
service, by depositing $2 a month for 
each year of teaching service in that 
city. If the aggregate of city deposits 
is insufficient, the city may make up 
the minimum annuity by deposits 
after retirement.*° Massachusetts 
legislatively continued its mortality 
tables and rate of interest for the 
teachers’ retirement system to Jan. 1, 
1946.*" 

Arkansas authorized transfer from 
the sales tax of sufficient funds 
to match teachers’ contributions 
through June 1947, plus such funds 
as may be needed to pay benefits 
for that period.”* Arkansas also 
specified permissible investments: 
U. S. bonds, school obligations, cer- 
tain Arkansas school district war- 
rants, school district bonds, certain 
state board bonds. The commissioner 
of education was authorized to with- 
hold state aid from a defaulting 
school district and to transfer the 
funds to the retirement fund.** 


*¢n i. HEB. 627. 
25 Utah, H.B. 41. 
26 Utah, H.B. 157. 
27 Utah, S.B. 207. 
28 Pa., Act 167. 

2° N.H., Chap. 26. 
3° Minn., Chap. 390. 
31 Mass., Chap. 406. 
32 Ark., Act 264. 
33 Ark., Act 200. 
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competence, wisdom and good will. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 

After the most destructive war in humen history our Nation has turned 
once more to the more prosaic but preferred tasks of peace end reconstruction. 
Those tasks are no less stupendous than those of var. 
measure of intelligence and understanding and of unselfish devotion to the common 
For the building of these qualities in its citizens América looks to its 


schools and colleges, dedicated eas they ere to the development of individual 


It ie fitting, therefore, that the week of November 11 to 17 has been 
set aside for observance agein as Americen Education Week. 
en occasion this year for counseling together on how we can further strengthen 
and improve the schools and colleges of the Nation for their essential peace- 
Let us, as perents end citizens interested in the welfare of our 
children and in the general welfare, vieit our schools during American Education 
Week, learning at first hand of school needs and problems. 
resolve as individuals end as a people progressively to develop our schools as 


the basic instruments of freedom, democracy, and human betterm 


August 31, 1945 


They require as great a 


I urge that it be 


And then let us 











Military Service. In addition to 
Georgia, Indiana, Michigan and 
Tennessee, mentioned previously, 
three other states sought to protect 
the retirement rights of teachers in 
military service. Montana provided 
that absence in the armed services, 
Red Cross or merchant marine does 
not mean that a teacher must forfeit 
membership in the system” and 
furthermore provided prior service 
credit for the time of military serv- 
ice.” 

Under a Utah law, persons in the 
military service or the merchant 
marine may continue to contribute 
or to pay up on return. If the teacher 
contributes, he obtains credit as if he 
had remained in active service and 
the state continues its contribution. 
If he does not contribute, he gets 
credit for the period of military 


84 Mont., Chap. 15. 
35 Mont., Chap. 137. 


service only for purposes of qualifica- 
tion for retirement benefits.” Maine 
also adopted legislative protection.” 


Administration. Indiana  trans- 
ferred the power of appointment of 
the board’s executive secretary from 
the board to the governor, with the 
salary to be set by the board, subject 
to the governor’s approval.” North 
Dakota eliminated a maximum set 
for the secretary’s salary.” Wyoming 
increased to 5 per cent the limitation 
for administrative expenses.“° In 
Delaware, where disablement is at 
issue, the matter must be referred to 
the superintendent of the Delaware 
State Hospital whose decision on the 
matter is binding upon the board.“* 


°° Utah, S.B. 157. 
37 Me., H.B. 423. 
38 Ind., Chap. 328. 
39 N.D., H.B. 285. 
4° Wyo., S.B. 3. 
41 Del., S.B. 273. 
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What Business 


HE improvement of business 

education on the high school 
level in the years just ahead would 
seem to lie in the direction of the 
following. 


Provisions for Leadership. The field 
of business education is important 
not only from the standpoint of the 
number of young people engaged in 
preparing for it but also because 
many businessmen have their only 
contact with the schools of the com- 
munity through the young people 
they hire. The fact that standards of 
instruction frequently are not up to 
the standards which the businessman 
expects of the beginning worker 
causes him to look with disfavor on 
the work of the school. 

Good public relations would indi- 
cate that administrators must be 
keenly aware of the need for pro- 
viding the best available leadership 
in business education, as has been 
done in other fields of vocational 
education. Good state supervision is 
a first step in most states. Federal 
funds are not necessary to provide 
this leadership any more than in 
other phases of education. We can- 
not blame our inefficiencies on the 


lack of federal aid. 


Realistic Vocational Standards. 
Many young people go directly from 
high school courses into office em- 
ployment. Even though they have 
studied typewriting, shorthand, book- 
keeping and merchandising in high 
school, they frequently are surprised 
to find that the tasks to which they 
are assigned in the office are different 
from the kind of routine work they 
did in school. 

Many of them discover for the first 
time that the 75 or 85 or 90 per cent 
accuracy which the school demanded 
is almost worthless from the point 
of view of the businessman. They 
find that the office standard requires 
that the work be accurate, that let- 
ters and other materials be typed ac- 
curately, that there are no answer 
books or keys to check extensions 
on invoices or sales tags and that 
continuous work is expected for a 
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Education Needs: 


1. Higher Standards 
2. Better Trained Teachers 
3. Work Experience 


4. Alertness to New Developments 











full day instead of a change in class 
every forty-five minutes. 
Improvement in business education 
requires that teachers become more 
thoroughly aware of what the be- 
ginning worker does on the job and 
what is expected of him and then 
gear the instruction to these needs. 


Selection and Training of Teach- 
ers. One of the essentials of voca- 
tional education is that the teacher 
know enough about the occupation 
for which he is preparing workers so 
that he himself can go into the mar- 
kets of labor at any time and hold 
a job as a competent journeyman. 
He should be a skilled worker in his 
field. He should know working con- 
ditions and what is expected of the 
beginner on the job. He should 
know enough about the tasks which 
the worker performs to be able to 
break them down into instructional 
units. He should know standards of 
production and consequently the 
level at which he must gear his in- 
struction to meet those standards. 

School administrators, in selecting 
business teachers, have not held to 
these standards. Too frequently it 
has been assumed that the teacher of 
Latin or history whose classes did not 
materialize could successfully teach 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
general business or office practice. 
Too frequently school administrators 
have not required their teachers of 
business subjects to be competent 
workers who could hold the kinds 
of jobs for which they were supposed 
to prepare their pupils. 

Too frequently the administration 
of the school has set up no plan to 


HAMDEN L. FORKNER 


Professor of Education, Head of Department 
of Business and Vocational Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


make certain that its teachers of busi- 
ness subjects keep their skills up to a 
vocational level or keep informed 
about business office standards so 
that they, in turn, can gear their in- 
struction to these levels. 

The training of a teacher does not 
end with his employment. This is 
especially true in the case of teachers 
of vocational subjects. New employ- 
ment conditions and new practices 
make it necessary to be continually 
on the alert for new training methods 
and new content. Business teachers 
should be given time off occasionally 
to hold a job and to study office and 
store practices that will help them 
keep up to date. Teachers cannot be 
expected to teach every period every 
day and at the same time keep up 
with what is going on in the business 
world. 


Development of Work-Experience 
Programs. Regardless of how well a 
school program is organized and 
taught, it is difficult to simulate ac- 
tual working conditions. One of 
the major needed improvements in 
business education is that of provid- 
ing work-experience programs for 
every business pupil. The distribu- 
tive education programs in _ the 
schools of the country are achieving 
remarkable results through their 
work-experience programs and, if 
preparation of office workers is to 
move ahead as it should, the same 
kind of development must take place 
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in stenography, bookkeeping and 
other clerical occupations. 

Some work-experience can be pro- 
vided within the school but, in order 
to get the best results, it needs to be 
continuous and the worker must be 
paid for his services. Many jobs can 
be done in the school for which pu- 
pils would receive pay and these 
should not be overlooked as oppor- 
tunities for work-experience. 

Such tasks as addressing envel- 
opes and typewriting letters for local 
service agencies, the principal’s of- 
fice, the rationing board and various 
veterans’ organizations are excellent 
not only from the training point of 
view but also from that of commu- 
nity service. The teachers and prin- 
cipal must, of course, make certain 
that such jobs are controlled and 
that they are not carried to the point 
of ceasing to be of educational value. 

The war-time shortage of office 
workers gave the school an excellent 
opportunity to develop contacts for 
work-experience programs that can 
be used after the war; these should 
be developed immediately. Even 
though federal funds are not being 
provided under the state plan for vo- 
cational education, the administrative 
authorities should provide for a co- 
ordinator of the work-experience 
program out of local funds. 

Unless the school is willing to take 
the responsibility for having a mem- 
ber of the business education depart- 
ment find jobs and follow up the 
pupil on the job, it is better not to 
undertake the program. When the 
coordination job is well done, the 
school will profit greatly from a pub- 
lic relations point of view. 


Alertness to New Developments. 
Business is a dynamic field of en- 
deavor. New demands are being 
made of business teachers and their 
pupils. New ways of meeting these 
demands are being brought out by 
frontier thinkers and planners. 

The field of stenographic work is 
merely one example of the new 
trends. Surveys have shown that 
much of the time and effort which 
teachers now spend in trying to get 
high school pupils to take shorthand 
dictation at 100 or more words a 
minute is not wisely spent. Em- 
ployers rarely dictate at rates of 100 
or more words a minute but they do 
want their stenographers to be able 
to transcribe rapidly and accurately. 
This would indicate that many of 
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the present systems of shorthand 
which are difhcult to learn, as evi- 
denced by the high percentage of 
tailures, must give way to easier and 
less complex systems. If it is likely 
that the pupil has the ability to be- 
come a high speed writer, then it is 
evident that the old hand-written 
systems must give way to machine 
systems with their high degree of 
accuracy and ease of reaching high 
speeds. Recording machines have 
been developed in recent years which 
will take care of most of the reporting 
work, thus eliminating the years for- 
merly required to learn shorthand at 
a reporter speed. 

New shorthand systems and sub- 
stitutes for shorthand will meet with 
serious resistance by the authors and 
publishers of shorthand systems now 
popular because of the tremendous 
volume of business which they do in 
the American schools. But school 
administrators and alert teachers 
must not let vested interests interfere 
with the best interests of young peo- 
ple who are going into othce work. 

Office jobs, like those in industry, 
are being broken down into specific 
operations. This means that teachers 
must be alert to the requirements of 
these jobs as well as the kinds of ma- 
chine training needed for them; and 
school administrators must be sympa- 
thetic toward equipping the business 
departments with an adequate num- 
ber of appropriate machines to do 
the job well. 

It is not uncommon to find a 
single machine in a school shop cost- 
ing from $1000 to $6000 on which 
only two or three pupils a day can 
work. Business machines are much 
less costly, and five or six pupils a 
day can be accommodated on each. 


if business education is to do a really 
satisfactory job, it must have equip- 
ment. 

Finally, improvement in business 
education must include planning for 
a technical business institute that will 
serve the young people of the com- 
munity. It may be necessary for 
several communities to get together 
to plan for such an institute but 
there is no reason why provision 
should not be made for young peo- 
ple who want advanced training or 
who want to begin their training 
after taking the general or college 
preparatory curriculum. 

To limit opportunity only to those 
who can afford to go to private busi- 
ness schools is undemocratic and pre- 
vents many able young people from 
getting the kind of education they 
need. These technical institutes may 
be housed in the regular high school 
building or it may be desirable to 
set up a separate unit. The need for 
such institutes can readily be seen by 
noting the number of tuition business 
schools now in existence in each com- 
munity. The presence of a tuition 
school is merely an indication of the 
failure of public education to do the 
job expected of it. 

If business education is to be real 
education for business, it must do the 
whole job, not just part of it. The 
business teachers and school admin- 
istrators of the country have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to prove that pub- 
lic education can be an effective force 
in the community. Half-way meas- 
ures, outmoded content and method, 
isolation from the community, un- 
skilled and uninformed teachers and 
unsympathetic administrators have 
no place in modern business educa- 
tion in our public schools. 





November 15 Is the Deadline 


for mailing entries in the $1000 Prize Essay Competition on 
“How to Gain Support for Schools” conducted by this publica- 


tion. 


The length limit is 2000 words maximum, but illustrative 


material may be submitted outside this limit. 


are offered. 


Eight prizes 


If you missed the competition announcement in the Septem- 
ber issue, you can obtain complete information from the office 
of the publication, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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ECAUSE of the increasing use 

of motion pictures as teaching 
aids in the classroom, there is a 
need to evaluate them. They cannot 
be used indiscriminately nor can 
they be so simply classified as either 
good or bad. Some may be good for 
one purpose but bad for another. 

Each picture requires a specific 
valuation in terms of the purpose it 
is intended to serve, its contribution 
to learning, its effectiveness as a 
teaching aid and its success in attain- 
ing desired objectives. This is espe- 
cially true in the case of pictures used 
in science teaching. 

The persons best qualified to judge 
the value of the educational science 
motion picture are (1) the motion 
picture producer, (2) the subject- 
matter expert, technician or engineer, 
as the case may be, (3) the science 
instructor and (4) pupils. Each has 
a different point of view and each 
experiences a certain disadvantage in 
making an evaluation. 

The producer will be aware of 
the limitations of a motion picture 
in illustrating a technical theory or 
practice. Because of his personal 
pride in the educational purpose of 
his creation, he may be unable to 
bridge, without bias, his remoteness 
from the classroom situation. 


What Subject-Matter Expert Sees 


The subject-matter expert, techni- 
cian or engineer will be capable of 
evaluating the accuracy of presenta- 
tion of a theory or practice. His 
thorough knowledge and_ well- 
formed mental perceptions of a 
dynamic theory may often prompt 
him to be intolerant of simplified 
analogies and animations on the 
screen which are essential to the 
mental associations of pupils. 

This article is based on material presented 
in the author’s master of arts thesis, “An 
Evaluation of the Contribution of Educational 
Motion Pictures to Learning Basedt.on Free 
Responses by Pupils,” submitted t the Uni- 
versity of Washington. The experimental 


data were obtained at Fife High School, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 
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Evaluating the Motion Picture 
in Science Teaching 
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The instructor is able to assess the 
applicability of the content of a mo- 
tion picture and to determine the 
curriculum objectives requiring dy- 
namic pictorialization. It is natural 
for him, however, to consider 
“canned teaching” as competitive 
with his own system of lectures and 
demonstrations. A teacher will some- 
times resent the use of a motion pic- 
ture when it calls for adjustment in 
a well-planned program. Like the 
subject-matter expert, the teacher’s 
mental visualization of a process may 
be clearer to himself than the moving 
illustration; this is not true of the 
pupil, however, who may learn better 
from pictures than from words. 


Pupils’ Evaluations Useful 


Collectively, pupils may be in the 
best position to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of a motion picture. While 
the instructor can adjudge the valid- 
ity of the picture’s content to a unit 
of study, pupils can provide informa- 
tion as to the forcefulness and under- 
standability of what is presented. 
Often motion pictures which are per- 
fectly valid in a course of study and 
delightful to the experienced mind 
will be conspicuously lacking in 
value to a group of pupils; and con- 
versely, presentations of content 
which are nauseatingly simple to the 
instructor may be meaningful and 
helpful to pupils. 

Briefly, then, it may be assumed 
that the motion picture producer can 
evaluate a film’s technic of presen- 
tation; the expert, its accuracy of 
presentation; the instructor, its ob- 
jectival correlation, and the pupils, 
its effectiveness as an aid to learning. 

An experiment was made at the 
University of Washington to deter- 
mine the contribution of several edu- 


cational motion pictures in biology 
to previously determined teaching 
objectives. It was felt that a check 
and analysis of pupil responses to 
each film would offer a means of 
assessing the value of the films as 
teaching aids and as a means of 
achieving established objectives. 
Eleven films were used in the experi- 
ment. An analysis of the responses 
to two of them—“The Nervous Sys- 
tem” and “Digestion of Foods”—is 
presented in this article. 


Filming the Nervous System 


The film on “The Nervous Sys- 
tem” gives an explanation of the 
structure of the nervous system, its 
pathways and connections, and the 
physiological differences between re- 
actions of the simple-reflex and the 
cerebral types of thinking. The ner- 
vous responses of an amoeba, a sensi- 
tive plant, a frog and a man are com- 
pared. 

The electrical theory as to the na- 
ture and transmission of nerve im- 
pulses is explained in the film by 
means of animated drawings and the 
actual impulses are seen recorded on 
an oscillograph and heard by ampli- 
fication. The film also illustrates the 
discharge of nervous impulses and 
the resulting activity, reflexes, sen- 
sory-integration and cerebral activity. 
Spinal reflexes are demonstrated in a 
dissected frog and are illustrated 
diagrammatically in a man who steps 
on a tack. The playing of chess, in- 
volving the judgments of intelli- 
gence, is given as an example of 
cerebral activity. 

After having viewed the film, the 
nupils were asked to make complete 
statements of facts or impressions 
that had been gained from it. These 
statements were tabulated in terms of 
the different ideas presented, and this 
provided a distribution of frequen- 
cies, showing the number of times 
each concept recurred. For example, 
the 66 pupils who saw the film pro- 
vided 590 statements of learning 
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Workroom of the Trailer. A factory-trained expert is shown J. H. McNabb (right), president of Bell & Howell, and E. K. 

providing skilled, on-the-spot BGH Projector Maintenance. Stoeppelwerth of Pictosound Movie Service, owner of first 
B&H Mobile Service Laboratory, about to inspect the Trailer 
before it starts on its maiden trip. 


ANOTHER 
BELL & HOWELL 


Here’s on-the-spot, skilled maintenance for your B&H Filmo- 
sounds and silent Projectors, periodical equipment checkups 
right at your door. 


A fleet of trailer service stations, each fully equipped and in 
charge of a factory-trained expert, will soon operate regularly 
in strategically designated territories. 


Gone are the time, trouble, extra expense of shipping your 
projectors. Yet, you get the same skilled, B&H Axthorized 
Service... thorough cleaning, lubrication, inspection; replace- 
ment of seriously worn parts; a careful final test. 


As usual, cost is nominal. Send coupon for full details. 


In addition, each trailer carries a supply of professionally 
made, 16mm. films from the extensive Filmosound Library, 
yours to rent or buy. 


Now, a 16mm. Filmosound becomes a wiser choice than ever 
for enduring success of your audio-visual educational program. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


Tell the public about your school during 
American Education Week, November I! to 17 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics * mechanICS 
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SCHOOLS CAN ORDER 
FILMOSOUNDS NOW 


Plan now to obtain today’s improved, 
cooler Filmosound. Orders are handled 
in sequence of receipt as equipment be- 
comes available. Order now to avoid un- 
necessary delay. 
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BUY AND HOLD BIGGER, 
EXTRA VICTORY BONDS 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7155 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Please send without obligation information 
on: ( ) Annual B&H Projector Maintenance 
Contract; ( ) Today’s Improved Filmo- 
sounds; ( ) Filmosound Library Educational 
Film Catalog. 











which contained 25 recurrent con- 
cepts. Six of the 25 are included be- 
low in the order of their rank, which 
is designated by R; according to the 
frequency of recurrence, designated 
by F, and the equivalent per cent, 
designated by the sign, °%, of pupils 
making the statement. 

R1—If a small part of the spinal 
cord is injured, it may cause 
paralysis. F.50. 76°. 

R2—Charged nerve fibers are neu- 
tralized \during an impulse 

and restored in 1/1000 second. 
F. 50. 76°. 

R8—If a man, according: to rela- 
tive body sizes, had a brain 
comparing in size to that of 
a cat, he would be a complete 
idiot. F. 30. 48°. 

R16—A nerve impulse acts like a 
fuse in setting off successive 
nerve impulses. F. 22. 33%. 

K24—Protoplasm is not sufficient 
to meet the needs of the or- 
ganism; a nervous system is 
required. F 5. % 

R25—The nervous system is impor 
tant in habit formation be- 
cause it controls behavior. 

F 3. 5°. 

The recurrent concepts were then 
classified under objectives that had 
been previously outlined for each 
motion picture on the basis of teacher 
opinion accumulated by the bureau 
of visual teaching at Washington 
State College. The accumulated fre- 
quencies for each objective became 
a score indicating the contribution of 
the film to its teaching objectives. 


Objectives in Scoring 


In scoring the film, “The Nervous 
System,” the objectives are stated in 
abbreviated form. 


Score 

1. Structure and function of 
nervous system 83 

2. Relation between adaptation 
and environment 35 
3. Nature of nervous impulses 34 

4. Comparison: Nervous  sys- 

tem of man and that of 
other animals 31 

5. Relation: Nervous system to 
body and behavior 28 

6. Differentiate reflex and con- 
trolled action 27 

7. Structure: Nerve cell, nerve 
and connections 23 


8. Danger of injuries to the 
nervous system 17 
Based on pupil responses, “The 
Nervous System” can be commended 
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for its ability to illustrate the ap- 
plication of mechanical structure and 
function to concepts important to 
daily living and habit formation. 
The relative scores indicate that the 
teaching objectives have been well 
chosen. 

The recurrent concepts, R1, R2 
and R8, were impressed on pupils’ 
minds and had a definite counterpart 
in moving photography as well as 
in the commentary. The extent to 
which concept R1 was impressed on 
pupils’ minds suggests the potency 
of the dramatic factor in command- 
ing concentration. 

It may be concluded that the edu- 
cational motion picture, “The Ner- 
vous System,” makes a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of the inter- 
related aspects of the nervous system, 
its structure and its function in the 
automatic and voluntary control of 
the body’s behavior. The over-all 
objective appears to have been well 
served. 


Scoring of Film on Foods 


Regarding the educational motion 
picture, “Digestion of Foods.” the 
relative contributions of this film to 
its teaching objectives were scored 
as follows. 

1. Mechanical processes in di- 


gestion 51 
2. Chemical processes in diges- 
tion 3 


3. Structure of digestive organs 16 
4. Absorption of food into 


blood 1] 
5. Function of enzyme in 
digestion 8 


6. Function of nervous system 
in digestion 
Importance of digestion to 
health 5 
The scores for this film indicate 
a tendency of pupils to point to the 
mechanical and chemical processes 
illustrated rather than to more de- 
tailed objectives. If, in this film, 
enzyme action, the care of the diges- 
tive system and the functions of 
the nervous system are important, ex- 
tensive supplementary instruction is 
needed for clarifying these concepts. 
The small response to objective 7 
shows that pupils in viewing this 
film associate the concepts of me- 
chanical and chemical processes so 
as to form independent ideas on good 
health to an appreciable degree. A 
low number of responses per pupil 
(6.9) may indicate confusion in pu- 
pils’ minds or at least a difficulty in 
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forming generalizations describing 
the technical processes involved. 

In summary, it can be said that 
the film, “Digestion of Foods,” is im- 
pressive in presenting visually the 
mechanical processes of digestion and 
somewhat less effective in clarifying 
the chemical processes. It appears to 
be least impressive in enabling pupils 
to follow the process of digestion 
through to the point of blood ab- 
sorption and in making applications 
to healthful habits. 


Honest Evaluations Needed 


To ensure a program of visual 
education devoid of distasteful staff 
reactions, school administrators 
should insist upon honest, competent 
and complete evaluations of each mo- 
tion picture. Distasteful reactions 
can and will result from oversub- 
scription, poor utilization, lack of 
curricular correlation and lack of 
evidence of increased pupil achieve- 
ment. Most often in science teaching 
the criteria will not be how good or 
how bad the film is, but how well it 
is suited to the level of instruction. 

Unfortunately, production — plan- 
ning of educational motion pictures 
has not been, in effect, an auxiliary 
to curriculum development. Since 
this is so, it is essential that evalua- 
tive agencies or evaluative procedures 
be promoted. A hope for the future 
is that producers of educational mo- 
tion pictures will accept and promote 
surveys to obtain teachers’ expres- 
sions regarding areas that need sound 
motion picture vitalization. 





SCHOOL FILMS 





Using Classroom Films 


The first sound motion picture to 
teach teachers in “Using the Class- 
room Film” has been released by En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
This film will be widely used in in- 
service training and is probably the 
school administrator’s answer to the 
vexing problem of getting every 
classroom teacher to use classroom 
films for teaching and not for enter- 
tainment purposes. The film shows 
how to integrate the subject matter 
of the film with other subjects of 
the curriculum, how growth in learn- 
ing skills and critical thinking are 
achieved and how creative effort is 
fostered. It is a two reel film on 16 
mm, safety stock. 
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RECORDIO EDUCATOR... with its amazing 
naturalness of reproduction... smooth 

playback distinctness . . . simplicity 

of operation .. . sturdy construction to 

withstand rigors of continuous teaching , 
.... its utilitarian but beautiful cabinet. pes 
should begin and continue with 4; 
the best method and the best instrument. 
With RECORDIO DISCS and RECORDIO- 
POINT Cutting and Playback Needles your 
RECORDIO EDUCATOR will be an instrument 
unsurpassed in the world for teaching music... 
dramatics.... history... speech and speech correction 
.... electronics... radio announcing ...a host of 


other instructional and leisure time activities. Remember, 
the reputation of Wilcox-Gay is behind the 















RECORDIO EDUCATOR. RECORDING INSTRUMENTS FOR HOME, 


The new RECORDIO EDUCATOR will be distributed 


nationally by a select group of school supply distributors, COMMERCIAL AND PROFESSIONAL USE 


now being franchised. See your distributor TODAY! 


WILCOX-GAY CORPORATION -« 
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CONDUCTED 


BY MAR Y 


REMODELING 


works wonders 


as told to Vera Johnson, pupil, by 


LUCILLE SHERWOOD 


Cafeteria Manager, Tucson Senior High School, Tucson, Ariz. 


UCSON Senior High School 
cafeteria, Tucson, Ariz., covers 

a floor space of 8400 square feet and 
is one of the most important depart- 
ments of the school. More than half 
this space serves as the dining room 
and contains 125 tables, each seating 
six. During the three morning 
periods the dining room serves as a 
study hall. It is also the scene of 
the high school dances and banquets. 
When the cafeteria was first 
opened in 1939, only five women 
were employed, but as the demand 
for hot lunches increased the num- 
ber of employes grew until finally 
it became evident that more space 
must be added to the kitchen. By 
this time 25 women were working in 
space designed to accommodate five. 
Also the larger number of pupils 
eating at the cafeteria necessitated 
more equipment to prepare the food. 


Equipment for Workrooms 


At a cost of $18,000 an addition to 
the original building has now been 
erected. This comprises 800 square 
feet and includes a basement for 
storage purposes. Formerly all ma- 
terial had to be stored in the main 
building or in the metal department 
storeroom. 

This addition is divided into three 
rooms, each a separate unit—a pastry 
room, a salad room and an office. 
The old kitchen was converted into 
a general workroom for handling the 
main dishes. The pastry room, in 
addition to the long linoleum-covered 
work table characteristic of all 
kitchens, contains a bake oven, a 
pastry rack, a large electric mixer, 
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a refrigerator, a bake table, a < ‘pply 
cupboard, open shelves for dishes, 
a small electric mixer, a double sink 
and drain board and a three-burner 
gas stove. 

The salad *oom has its own re- 
frigerator, supply cupboard, gas burn- 
er, vegetable slicer, double sink and 
drain board, metal-covered table and 
dish shelves. Three women are em- 
ployed here, their sole duty being the 
preparation of the great variety of 
salads served. 

In the main workroom are a 
three-oven gas stove, a gas toaster, 
an electric potato masher, a 40 gallon 
boiler, a vegetable steamer, an elec- 
tric mixer, a meat slicer and a ham- 
burger grill. All cooking and bak- 
ing are done by gas. 

As a further improvement, all the 
garbage cans are painted with white 
enamel. New cans, mounted on cas- 
ters, serve as flour bins which can be 
moved wherever they are needed. 
There are also movable laundry carts 
and mixing bowls on wheels. The 
kitchen walls, tables, sinks, cup- 
boards and stools are painted in 
washable white enamel. Direct light- 
ing is used throughout. 

The old storeroom, adjoining the 
dishwashing room, is now part of it. 
This was accomplished by removing 
the wall between them. To provide 
more room for the pupils to place 
their trays, a new 9 foot window was 
added which opens onto the hall. 

The outside service room previous- 
ly had one 9 foot window through 
which pupils desiring cold lunches 
obtained their food. Now there is 
a mew room opening on three sides. 


De G AR M O 


BRYAN 


In designing and laying out the 
plans for this room, which has three 
times more space than the old one, 
good use was made of the space to 
enable the employes to serve pupils 
rapidly and efficiently. Of primary 
consideration was the ease with 
which the room could be maintained. 
The floor and counters are of tile 
and all the beverage and ice cream 
boxes are set on tile platforms 4 
inches from the floor. This makes 
cleaning easy and contributes to san- 


‘itary working conditions. There are 


seven boxes for beverages and two 
for ice cream. All are equipped with 
a water faucet and a hose to drain 
the water from the boxes into the 
sewer, which simplifies the process 
of draining and filling the boxes 
daily. 

Under the three 9 foot windows 
are shelves which contain all the 
supplies and food necessary for the 
day’s business, an arrangement which 
saves time and motion. 

The space that was formerly the 
outside service room now adjoins the 
new outside service room and is 
used as a storeroom for full and 
empty milk bottles. Opening onto 
the hall is a 9 foot window where 
pupils take their empty bottles and 
receive for them a small plastic token, 
worth 5 cents, which can be used 
like money for anything purchased 
at the school. If they prefer, pupils 
may exchange it for a nickel. 

The only new piece of equipment 
in this outside service room is a large 
gas heater. The previous one was in- 
adequate. 


More Pupils Buy Lunches 


Attractively decorated in an Indian 
motif, the office of the cafeteria 
manager has two desks, a typewriter 
and a bookshelf. Rugs, pottery and 
typical Indian articles contribute to 
a homelike effect. 

The overwhelming increase in the 
number of pupils buying lunches 
can be attributed to two factors, the 
first being the change in the tempo 
of American life. Formerly the 
lunchroom manager strove to in- 
crease food sales. During the war, 
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GOOD F000 FOR PLEASED GUESTS 








Coffee is too important an item to serve anything 
but the best. Make sure of pleasing your guests 
by serving Sexton’s. For coffee is not a sideline 
with us. Started as a coffee and tea house in 1883, 
today Sexton is one of the country’s large coffee 
importers. For 62 years we have blended and 
roasted coffee exclusively for hotels, restaurants 
and institutions. This experience brings you 
superb coffees that will delight your patrons. You 
stake your reputation on the coffee you serve—we 
stake ours on the coffee we sell. Try a case of 
Sexton Coffee with your next grocery order. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO, 1945 








Peace promises us all so many things. 
The end of sacrifice and killing. The 
return of boys long overseas. The 


change to normal work and living. 


How soon these promises come true 
still depends toa large extent on all 
of us at home. For our part, the vast 
majority of our Food Machine output 
still goes to Uncle Sam. Munitions 
take up the rest of our capacity. So 
you can’t expect Hobart deliveries in 
any quantity yet. 


But you can plan on them—talk 
over actual needs with your Hobart 
representative and make your plans 
for earlier installations accordingly. 
Hobart, of course—you’ll want the 
best in that postwar kitchen of yours. 


In the meantime, like us, you'll 
keep on working to bring Peace as 





One of the Promises of Peace 


soon as possible—doing the kind of 
job that’s brought credit to the entire 
food industry! 


They’ll all be back—the entire 
Hobart line of Food Machines. Dish- 
washers, mixers, peelers, slicers, food 
choppers and coffee mills—all pre- 
sented in as many models as your 
most varied needs require. For nearly 
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half a century, these Hobart prod- 
ucts have paced every advance in 
America’s food-handling methods. 
And only Hobart produces, services 
and guarantees a complete line in- 
cluding every food machine you need. 


For the quick, cost-saving efficiency 
you'll want in your postwar kitchen, 
talk Hobart today with your kitchen 
supplier or Hobart representative. Or 
write the factory at Troy. 


Mfg. Co. 
Troy, Obio 


Factories in Troy, Dayton, Greenville, U.S. A. 


CANADA e 
The World's 


BRAZIL °@ 


Largest 


ENGLAND °® 


Manufacturer 


AUSTRALIA © FRANCE 


of Food Preparing Machines 














when often both parents were work- 
ing and had little time to feed their 
children, many boys and girls turned 
to the cafeteria for one third of their 
daily food requirement. This changed 
the cafeteria manager’s problem from 
one of attempting to increase food 
sales to trying to keep up with the 
greatly increased business. 

The second factor contributing to 
the growth in the number of pupils 
eating their meals at school is that 
a good wholesome lunch is provided 
often for less than it costs to eat at 
home. In addition, most pupils pre- 
fer warm lunches to the cold ones 
they bring with them. However, 
those who do bring lunches find it 
pleasant to supplement what they 
have with a warm dish and a drink 
from the cafeteria. 

The Tucson Senior High School 
cafeteria has two departments, one 
for warm lunches and the other for 
cold. Those purchasing cold lunches 
often prefer to eat them outdoors in 
an attractive park adjoining the cafe- 
teria building. Here there are rustic 
benches and tables. The pupils buy 
food at the outside service room 
which opens outdoors; this makes it 
unnecessary for them to stand in line 
with those desiring to purchase warm 
lunches. The outside service room 
remains open throughout the day for 
dispensing ice cream and milk be- 
tween classes and after school. 

A typical warm meal consists of 
meat or a meat substitute, potatoes 
and gravy, vegetable, bread and but- 
ter, salad or dessert, and beverage. 
This costs 35 cents. 

To aid pupils in forming good eat- 
ing habits, washrooms are provided 
inside the cafeteria and nutrition 
posters are conspicuously displayed. 
The women at the steam tables fre- 
quently make suggestions to pupils 
who are in doubt as to what to pur- 
chase. A blackboard giving the food 
choices of the day is placed so that 
the pupils can study it as they enter 
the lines leading to the steam tables. 
This eliminates much delay. 

As the pupils leave the cafeteria 
at the close of the lunch hour, they 
take their eating utensils and dishes 
back to the dishwashing room. Be- 
fore handing in their plates and trays 
through two 9 foot openings, they 
separate and put in individual con- 
tainers the glasses, silverware and 
garbage. This saves much time for 
the dishwashers. 


All the women working in the 
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The cook's corner has a three-oven gas stove, a gas toaster, a hamburger 
grill, an electric potato masher, an electric mixer and a meat slicer. 








A new outside service room has openings on three sides. Floor and count- 
ers are of tile; beverage and ice cream boxes are set on tile platforms. 


cafeteria have passed health examina- 
tions and have undergone blood tests 
and an x-ray examination. They wear 
hair nets and white uniforms. Many 
of them have children in high school 
and are extremely loyal to the school. 
They have made gay red and white 
dotted swiss curtains and decorative 
red towels, the school’s colors, to add 
a note of cheer to the kitchen. Plants 
in red pots on the window sills add 
an attractive touch. And often the 
women bring flowers from their own 
gardens to brighten up the white 
walls of the kitchen. 

The cafeteria takes in about $350 
daily. To speed service, three cashiers 
at the ends of the steam tables add 


the items promptly so that pupils do 
not have to spend much of their 
precious thirty-five minute lunch 
hour standing in line. 

A special dining room containing 
eight tables is reserved for the 
faculty. This may be considered a 
separate unit in that it has its own 
cashiers and steam tables. 

With the overwhelming demand 
for more food and the difficulty in 
obtaining it which has existed re- 
cently, the cafeteria of the Tucson 
Senior High School has done a re- 
markably fine job. By enlarging the 
kitchen space, it is now possible to 
prepare more food more quickly and 
to accommodate more employes. 
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DAMP SWEEPING 
Jor Cleaner Floors 


N SCHOOLS of all types and 

sizes, the maintenance of clean 
floors is a determining factor in the 
effectiveness of the custodial depart- 
ment. 

Everywhere in the school there 
is the appearance of expansive acres 
of floor, hard and smooth surfaced, 
extending in broad areas in assembly 
rooms, stretching out to almost un- 
ending vistas in corridors, bordering 
the furniture in classrooms. When 
properly conditioned, all this ex- 
panse gleams back as reassuring 
evidence of careful cleaning which 
is carried through in all other phases 
of the custodian’s work. 

Effective results, however, are not 
obtained by wishful thinking. It 
takes approximately half of all clean- 
ing time to keep floors properly 
clean. To obtain the best results 
for this effort is every custodian’s 
wish. 


Here Is an Effective Method 


Damp sweeping has been found 
to be an effective method of floor 
care. In brief, it consists of wiping 
the floor with a damp cloth, using 
a special damp-sweep tool, prefer- 
ably on the head of a wide hair 
broom, as a means of moving the 
cloth over the floor. It is recom- 
mended for smooth-surfaced floor- 
ings, such as linoleum, rubber, as- 
phalt, vitrified tile, terrazzo, mar- 
ble, painted concrete and smoothly 
troweled unpainted concrete. 

The damp-sweeping method de- 
scribed later was developed and 
adopted primarily by one of the 
large utility operating companies as 
a means of safeguarding delicate 
operating equipment while ensur- 
ing a high standard of cleanliness. 

As applied to school cleaning 
practice it has the following advan- 
tages: 

1. It maintains a high standard of 
cleanliness. 
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2. It minimizes mopping and 
scrubbing since it effectively main- 
tains cleanliness without these labori- 
ous methods. 

3. It results in more effective use 
of time, if carefully taught and prac- 
ticed. It achieves better results in less 
time than does hair broom sweeping, 
in both large open areas and smaller 
more intensively occupied areas. 

4. It results in standardization of 
cleaning methods for all smooth- 
surfaced floors. 

It should be noted here that damp 
sweeping is designed for use over 
areas of slight traffic soiling only. 
Small spots of excessive soil or spill- 
age must be cared for individually 
as in any other floor cleaning 
method. 

The damp-sweeping tool shown in 
the illustration below consists of 
a brush head with two rows of bristles 
14 inches long set at an angle 
around its outer edge and a 5 foot 


DamMP SWEEPING TOOL 





handle attached to the head assembly 
by means of a universal joint. This 
design permits raising or lowering of 
the handle without affecting the 
position of the brush head and also 
permits rotation of the head while in 
flat contact with the floor by twisting 
the handle. 

These features give great flexibility 
of movement to the tool and facili- 
tate cleaning around and under fur- 
niture and other objects. The head 
of the tool is lower than the head of 
a hair floor brush so that it readily 
goes under such low objects as radi- 
ators. 

This damp-sweeping tool is avail- 
able in sample quantities only under 
the present conditions. The method 
may be followed in most essentials 
by the use of a wide hair broom. The 
following description is based on the 
use of the special tool. It will be 
obvious that the special strokes of 
the tool cannot be obtained with the 
hair broom and the consequent limi- 
tations will also be obvious. 

The sweeping cloth of light-weight 
muslin is about a yard square, is 
hemmed at the two cut edges and 
has a reenforced center hole. When 
soiled, cloths should be washed by 
the method described. 

The following description of the 
damp-sweeping method is divided 
into functional topics and gives de- 
tailed information. 


Equipment and Supplies: 

Special damp-sweep tool is pre- 
ferred. Hair broom (16 to 30 inches) 
can be used as a substitute. Pail, two- 
compartment type, for carrying both 
the clean dampened cloths and soiled 
cloths. 

Lobby dustpan and brush. 

Sweeping cloths. 

Soap, powdered, dissolved in water 
for washing the cloths, or 1 cup of 
liquid soap added to a 10 quart pail 


of water. 
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See what a Noise 


Demon 
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looks like 


See the ceiling that traps Noise Demons . 


YOU'RE SURE to find noise demons 
in any school where the din of 
footsteps, slamming books, loud 
voices, and jangling bells is unre- 
strained. These pests keep students 
from concentrating properly. And 
they exhaust the energy of teachers. 

That’s why it pays to put an end 
to noise demons in your schools 
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with economical ceilings of Arm- 
strong’ Cushiontone.* 

The 484 deep holes in each 12” 
square of this fibrous material trap 
noise demons—absorb up to 75% 
of all noise striking the ceiling. 

* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Cushiontone reflects light, and it 
can be repainted without affecting 
its high acoustical efficiency. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET giving 
all the facts. Armstr, 
Cork Company 
3711 Stevens St., 


Lancaster, 
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Procedure in Sweeping: 

Procure a sufficient quantity of the 
sweeping cloths to last for the sched- 
uled sweeping without need for re- 
washing. One cloth usually suffices 
for from 500 to 1000 square feet of 
floor space under average conditions 
before rewashing. The cloths, in the 
damp condition resulting from the 
previous washing, are folded flat and 
packed individually in one side of a 
two-compartment pail so that they 
will remain damp tor the duration 
of the sweeping tour. 


For sweeping waxed floors the 
cloths are of the proper degree of 
dampness when they leave the floor 
slightly damp when passed over it 
and the dampness dries within a few 
seconds. For unwaxed floors, i.e. tile 
and terrazzo, more effective results 
are obtained when the cloths are 
slightly damper. 

Make a brief inspection of the floor 
to be swept and if there is visible 
debris, such as paper, clips and rub- 
ber bands, remove it with the lobby 
dustpan and brush so that it will not 








AT LAST! 


At last the first smoke of peaceful days streams 


from America’s stacks .. . 


and we eagerly wait 


the day when we can tell you that the postwar 


Von Duprins are ready. 


As soon as men and materials are available, these 
finer devices will begin to come off the assembly lines. 


They will be the best devices we know how to 
build. In them will be incorporated all that we have 
learned in thirty-seven years of study and effort. - 
These Von Duprins will be the safest, surest, fastest 


panic devices ever built.. 


.and well worth waiting for! 
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be necessary to “chase” the debris 
over the floor during the damp. 
sweeping operation. 

Slip the center hole of a damp. 
sweeping cloth over the handle of 
the brush permitting the cloth to 
drape loosely over the head. Place 
the brush in contact with the floor 
with the cloth completely covering 
the head so that the hair does not 
come in contact with the floor. This 
is done by moving the head forward 
as it is lowered to the floor. 


Brush Can Be Reversed 


After a cloth has accumulated dirt 
on the forward portion, the head is 
raised about 1 foot and then lowered 
in the backward direction in order 
to present a clean surface to the floor. 
The handle of the brush is reversed 
so that the back edge of the brush 
then becomes the forward edge. 
When this portion of the cloth also 
becomes dirty or dried out, it is re- 
placed by a clean one. 

Note that thistreversal is possible 
only with the damp-sweep tool. If a 
hair broom is used the cloth must be 
swung around. 

In removing the soiled cloth, the 
brush handle should not be raised 
more than one foot from the floor 
and the soiled cloth should be 
handled carefully to avoid releasing 
any dirt or dust. Fold the edges of 
the cloth inward toward the soiled 
portion. Any dirt that drops from 
the cloth should be wiped up by 
hand, using the discarded cloth. 
Used cloths should be placed in the 
half of the two-compartment pail re- 
served for them. 

When using the brush, extra down- 
ward pressure is applied to remove 
the embedded dust and dirt from 
floor surfaces more effectively. 

Three different types of strokes are 
used in manipulating the special 
damp-sweep tool to meet various con- 
ditions of sweeping, as follows. 

1. The forward stroke, in which 
the brush head is simply pushed 
along in an approximately straight 
path, as along a baseboard. 

2. The side-to-side stroke, in which 
the brush is moved from side to side, 
as in mopping, across a path 6 to 
12 feet wide. The head of the tool is 
rotated at the end of each stroke to 
keep the forward edge continuously 
in the direction of travel. When do- 
ing this stroke hold the upper end of 
the handle below the chest at all 
times. Care should be taken not to 
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FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES Zt CITIES 





A timely trio: Solarbrite Scrub Soap, to quickly and safely remove wax pridr td tewaxing ... 
Liquid Kote Floor Wax, to provide maximum floor protection with minithutf thaintenance 
.--and Sanax Wax Cleaner, to prolong the life of wax applications and conséfvé wax supply. 


Solarbrite Scrub Soap. A neutral liquid soap made of pure vegetable oils, Extremely 


. goes farther. Especially recommended for linoleum, matble, terrazzo, 


and sealed wood susie, 


Liquid Kote Floor Wax. The finest liquid wax ever perfected! Con- 
tains genuine wear-resisting Carnauba Wax. For all floors except 
rubber, mastic, and asphalt. 


Sanax Wax Cleaner. Quickly and safely removes dirt, oil, and grease, 
replacing much of the wax that water removes when machine-scrubbing 
or damp-mopping to remove dust. Economical to use — requires but 
two ounces to a gallon of water. Excellent for linoleum, wood, tile, 
terrazzo, marble, and composition floors. 


These products are processed in Finnell’s own laboratories, and are put up in 1, 5, 30, 
and 55-gallon containers. For consultation or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 211 East Street, Elkhart; Indiana. 
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swing the brush head too violently 
at the end of each side stroke in order 
to prevent dirt or dust from being 
thrown off. This type of stroke is 
used in unobstructed areas. 

3. The random stroke, in which 
the brush is manipulated around 
under desks, tables and lockers by 
twisting the handle so that the brush 
head reaches all of the obstructed 
floor area. The brush head is ma- 
nipulated to maintain a leading edge 
so that any loose dirt will be carried 
out into open space. As the sweeping 
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The dependable Spring 
Action that keeps 
china, glasses, trays, 
etc., ALWAYS at 
counter level. 





Here’s Why 


You'll agree school cafeterias have a 
special problem. They must serve stu- 
dents quickly with good food at low 
cost. They must use modern equipment 
that cuts operating costs! 


And here’s where AMF LOWERATOR 
Dispensers come in. These modern 
automatic dispensing and storage units 
keep trays, china, and glasses always 
at counter level — speeding up service 
by combining storage with dispensing. 


Write teday for the catalog telling you the 
Facts about the AMF LOWERATOR System. 
it's Free! Just request Catalog D-11. 


EVERY...SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


LOWERATOR DISPENSERS 





progresses from one piece of furni- 
ture to another, the front edge of the 
brush must be held in the direction 
of travel. 

During the course of the sweeping, 
clean surfaces of the cloth are pre- 
sented to the floor, as described, after 
about 300 to 600 square feet: have 
been swept. Cloths should be re- 
placed with clean ones when they 
become dirty or dry. 

Floors that have been properly 
damp swept will not show any dust 
on the tips of the fingers when they 






The vertical space between counter and 
floor is fully utilized. And you'll be 
amazed at the reduction in breakage 
due to less handling. You see— AMF 
LOWERATOR protects china as it 
stores and dispenses. 


Learn how easily you can install AMF 
LOWERATOR Dispensers in present 
equipment. 


your 





AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 


Lowerator 


110 PEARL 
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are passed over the floor in a side-to- 
side sweep across some 5 to 6 feet. 


Washing of Sweeping Cloths: 

The soiled cloths should be placed, 
as soon as possible after use, in a 
solution made in the proportion of 
1 cup of liquid soap to a pail (10 
quarts) of water, preferably warm, 
and should be allowed to soak until 
they are washed. However, before 
soaking, the cloths should be indi- 
vidually inspected for pins or other 
hazardous items and any loose dirt 
also should be shaken out. They 
should be placed in the solution indi- | 
vidually to expedite subsequent han- 
dling and washing. 

The washing operation should be 
done as near to the time that the 
cloths are to be used again as is 
practicable, since the final wringin 
operation following rinsing love 
about the proper amount of damp- 
ness for sweeping. The cloths will 
not mildew or become rancid in the 
soap solution even if soaked for sev- 
eral days, such as over week ends. 

The washing may be done either 
by hand or in a washing machine, 
using the soaking solution or, if dirty, 
a fresh one of the same strength. All 
of the dirt is to be removed but it is 
neither necessary nor desirable to re- 
store original whiteness. Rinse until 
the rinse water remains relatively 
clear. Usually two or three rinses are 
adequate. To determine whether the 
cloths have been adequately washed, 
let one dry completely and then 
shake it over a clean surface to see 
whether any dirt or lint is shed 
from it. 

Following the washing, rinsing 
and wringing operations, the cloths 
are individually folded flat and firmly 
packed into one side of the two- 
compartment pails while they are 
still damp. They are then ready for 
use in sweeping, but cloths so packed 
will retain their dampness for only 
a few hours. 

Cloths may be laundered by com- 
mercial laundries if the quantities are 
sufficient to warrant it. The wet- 
wash classification is considered ade- 
quate since drying is not required. 


Care of Equipment: 

After use, the pails, damp-sweeping 
brushes and lobby dustpan and brush 
should be cleaned and put away in 
their proper places. The damp- 
sweeping brushes should be hung up 
so that the weight does not rest on 
the bristles. 
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these three patterns! 


Herz are three favorite designs almost ready for delivery. 

All are made in excess of Full Standard Plate quality and most used 
staple pieces are reinforced with pure silver on backs of bowls and 
tines. The base metal is pre-war quality nickel silver of heavy weight. 


If your need is for good-looking Spoons, Forks and Knives at low cost, 
you can’t find a better value. The prices are lower than those of most 
emergency types of flatware offered during the war period. 


These patterns are designed and manufactured to withstand hard usage. 
Modern automatic plating equipment insures a hard surface and the 
special finish will remain pleasing for a long period. 


See your food service equipment or supply dealer now. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


QUALITY SILVERWARE 


RESTAURANTS « HOTELS - HOSPITALS + TEA ROOMS + GLUBS 
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Make Your School 


AN ECONOMIC FACTOR 
! 


in the community } 
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AUTHORS 


ELISE E. RUFFINI 
Acting Head, Fine Arts 
Department 
Teachers College, Columbia 


University 
HARRIET E. KNAPP 
instructor in Design and Crafts 
Columbia University 





7. New Art Education is a 
unified course of study through 
which students learn . 


....to be creative—to 
think as individu- 
als in 

...to be interested in 
and have a pride 
in the HOME 

...to be less wasteful 
of the resources of 
to produce things 
that have dollars 
and cents value to 


the SCHOOL 


the COMMUNITY 


In short, the New Art Education dem- 
onstrates the practical and economic 
value of art—and it is an art that 
benefits all, not just the gifted few. 


The New Art Education is adapted 
to use in the largest school systems 
or the small communities — with or 
without art supervisors or art teachers. 
No special equipment or supplies are 
needed, and the average cost per 
student per year is 10c! 


Make the influence of your schools 
far-reaching. Full information and 
FREE FOLDER gladly sent on request. 


Dept. NS-8 








Teacher's Thanksgiving 


UMBLY, each in his own way, 
all Americans give thanks. Those 
who deal with the health and welfare 


| of America are grateful that many of 


the evil plagues sweeping the world 
are held back from our shores; those 


| who trade in the markets are thankful 


that an American dollar is not a worth- 
less rag; those who work with words 
and promises are gratified that Amer- 


| ican words still stand with honor. 


For all these things and many others, 
I, too, as an American citizen, rejoice 
and am exceeding glad. But as a 
teacher of American youth, I have even 
greater cause for thanksgiving. 

I am thankful for Ralph, who was 
mine to guide for a little span—Ralph, 


| who was so bashful and unassuming 


and peace-loving and yet who proved 
himself and his country so greatly in 
the rubble and hell of Iwo Jima. I am 
thankful for Mary, whose gracious 


| dreams of easy living and loveliness 


were, without regret, translated into 


| the sterner glory of compassion and 
| healing. Indeed, I am thankful for a 


hundred Ralphs and a hundred Marys 
who have fought on a hundred battle- 
fields that liberty and justice might be 


| more than words in a dog-eared his- 
| tory book. 


But, above all, I am devoutly thank- 


| ful that while the lights of civilization 


have guttered and dimmed, I have 
been privileged to hold one tiny lighted 
candle, to brighten an infinitesimal 
space for a few little ones, confused 
and afraid. I am thankful that I am 
a teacher and that, as a teacher, I am 
permitted to serve America. 


BE FIRM! 


N OUR mail-fiddling last week, we 

unfortunately got hold of a Booklet 

of Instructions to Teachers, issued by 

Supt. Toughbaby (name changed for 
security reasons). 

“There are cases on record,” says the 
Supt. (and we quote exactly) “when 
parents have resorted to civil action be- 
cause teachers used corporal punish- 
ment. For this reason in this school 
the following precautions must be fol- 
lowed: a soft rubber hose is the only 
instrument permitted. Never strike a 
child in the face or on the head. Be 
sympathetic, but never to the point of 
becoming sentimental.” 

For the sake of sweet consistency, we 
mildly suggest some clarification of the 
above rules, viz.: 


Keep calm at all times. If the chilc 
shows evidence of restlessness unde: 
persuasion, it is suggested that he be 
quietly strangled. Directions for digni 
fied garroting may be obtained at the 
main office. If strangling is not effec- 
tive, however, consideration may be 
given to quiet smothering. A large soft 
pillow should always be used so that 
parents may not resort to civil action. 
Under no circumstances, however, shall 
a child be dismembered except in the 
presence of the principal or teacher. 


MATHEMATICS 


Ten little schoolmams 
Trying to educate; 

One Waved and one Waced, 
Then there were eight. 


Eight peppy pedagogs 

Filled with snap and drive; 
Industry gobbled three, 

Then there were five. 


Five little teachers 
Toiling more and more; 

One met the Farmerettes, 
Then there were four. 


Four harried schoolmams 
Working wearily; 
“Army Nurses Needed Now,” 


Then there were three. 


Three tired instructors 
Feeling lone and blue; 

One wed a General, 
Then there were two. 


Two little schoolmams 
Working sun to sun; 
Typists needed right away, 
Then there was one. 


Comes now the ambulance 
To the schoolhouse door; 
Where ten battled ignorance 
There ain’t none, anymore. 


7 * 
Dictum of the Month 


There are no showers in the inter- 
mediate schools, and so there can be no 
perspiring.—Excerpt, page 45, A Digest 
of the Report of the Report of the 
Boston School Survey, 1944. 


Ce 
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“Our NIAGARA will do it!” 


What happens in your office when such a last-minute rush 
job slips up on you? If you have a NIAGARA duplicator 
you can be as cool and collected as this secretary, for your 
NIAGARA will turn out 250 copies a minute. It’s the 
world’s fastest duplicator! 


The NIAGARA is automatic and effortless. Switch on the 
current and relax while you watch clean, legible copies stack 
up faster than they would come from a printing press! No 
frequent stops to change stencils—synchronized speed of 
impression roller and drum makes stencils last longer, 
because there is no “drag” to tear them. 


Simple adjustments enable 
you to use many sizes and 









types of paper. Copy cut off- 
center can be moved up or 
down to the right position 
on the page. 
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No duplicating job is too exacting for 
the NIAGARA. Hairline registration...an 
exclusive, patented NIAGARA feature... 
gives you almost unbelievable preci- 
sion. Ruled lines, color work, columns of 
figures, all register exactly where you 
want them. « Send for folder describing 
the NIAGARA duplicator in detail. Find 
out how NIAGARA can speed up your 
paper work. 











WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





Seeks Help on Military Training 


A joint resolution asks the Secretaries 
of War and of the Navy, the commis- 
sioner of education and the chairman 
of the National Research Council to 
transmit to Congress recommendations 
concerning the establishment of mini- 
mum standards for military training to 


be required in conjunction with educa- 
tional training. 

Such recommendations would provide 
Congress with necessary information for 
legislation on universal military training 
which can be integrated with high school 
and college training. Minimum stand- 
ards for training that should be required 
under such a system to permit its com- 
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Just after Germany invaded Po- 
land (1939, you remember) a few 
school people said they would 
defer the purchase of maps and 
globes until they could get those 
with new boundary lines. All this 
on the assumption (we suppose) 
that there could be no more im- 
portant use for maps and globes 
than to look at the dotted lines 
between countries. 

We have often wondered if 
those people actually did defer 
their buying, because by our 
reckoning the youngsters who 
started the fourth grade in 1939, 
must by now have completed 
their first year in high school, 
without benefit of training with 
maps and globes. We respect- 
fully refer those folks to our 











Your pupils arent an audience— 
they're a parade! 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Specialists in Maps and. ) 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, iLKPWOIS 


mee yess? /////// f 





headline, "Your Pupils Aren't An 
Audience—they're a Parade”. 
And now that the war is over, 
the situation hasn't changed as 
much as one might think. One or 
two years (your guess is as good 
as ours) are likely to elapse be- 
fore peace treaties make bound- 
ary line changes possible. In the 
meantime, that parade of pupils 
streams out of elementary into 
high school, out of high school 
into college. 

So, if you have doubts about 
the adequacy of your maps and 
globes, let us tell you by mail 
how other school systems are 
buying their maps and globes 
now on a planned program. 
Dept. NS-115. 


| Globes for Schools 





pletion by young men prior to reaching 
the age of 23 are sought. A bill to pro- 
vide for the national defense and security 
by requiring military service of young 
men upon becoming 21 was introduced 
in the Senate October 11. The bill 
provides that the selective service machin- 
ery continue in operation during peace 
time. However, it would establish a 
point system whereby young men could 
get credit for a year’s military training 
while continuing in school. 

Specifically it would continue regis- 
tration for military training of boys upor 
reaching 18; direct that upon reaching 
21 they must undergo a year of training 
unless they had accumulated in the 
meantime 36 points for military training; 
award points at the rate of nine a year 
for military training in educational in- 
stitutions in R.O.T.C. units, in the Na- 
tional Guard or in organized reserves. 

Service in the Army and Navy, for 
those now in the armed services, would 
count as three points a month. 


Federal Money for School Plans 


The school district of Saginaw, Mich., 
has been advanced $60,000 by F.W.A. 
to prepare plans to the contract-letting 
stage for a $1,862,000 high school. Hun- 
ter school district, Laurens County, 
South Carolina, is preparing plans and 
specifications for a junior-senior high 
school and two new grade schools at 
Clinton to cost around $565,352 with the 


| aid of three federal advances totaling 
| $18,900. 





Delegates to London Conference 


The Department of State has an- 
nounced the composition of the United 
States delegation to the Education and 
Cultural Conference of the United Na- 
tions, which convened in London, 
England, November 1. The purpose of 
the meeting is to formulate the constitu- 
tion of the proposed Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization of the 
United Nations which will work toward 
developing friendly relations among na- 
tions and cooperating in the solving of 
problems in this field. 

The conference will attempt to organ- 
ize and continue the work begun by the 
Conference of Allied Ministers of Edu- 
cation held in London in April 1944. 
Since this meeting, the United States has 
nvaintained a representative in London, 
Dr. Grayson Kefauver, on the work of 
the conference. Dr. William G. Carr, 
secretary of the Educational Policies 
Commission and associate secretary of 
the N.E.A., is the U. S. member of the 
International Secretariat. 

Membership of the United States’ 
delegation is as follows: Archibald Mac- 
Leish, chairman; William Benton, As- 
sistant Secretary of State; Arthur H. 
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-NOW READY FOR YOU! 





First 16mm School Sound-Films To Be Released 
As Part of Young America Films’ 
Complete Visual Instruction Service* 





1. We, the Peoples: (A documentary film) 


A thoughtful exposition of the struggle of man for peace 
and an explanation of the United Nations Charter and the 
organization which it forms. The film discusses the chief 
points of the Charter and the functions of the various com- 
mittees and administrative offices. 


2. Our Shrinking World: (A documentary film) 
A challenging discussion of how time and distance have been 
circumvented through modern methods of transportation and 
communication. 











Here they are! First releases of 108 productions for the 
school year 1945-46...0n subjects that nation-wide 
surveys proved teachers want most... productions 
thoroughly representative of the high quality you can 
expect from Young America Films. 

Check the list now. Decide which films you would 
like to see. Then circle the numbers in the coupon 
below and mail. Our distributor in your state will 
show you these new curriculum films. 


*For full details of Young America Films’ complete new Visual 
Instruction Service, see the October issue of this magazine. 





3. Johnny’s Day: (Primary Grades) 

Follows an average American boy through 
a typical day's activity, showing when he 
rises, how he dresses himself, eats his break- 
fast and follows his daily routine until he goes 
to bed. Designed to help orient the primary 
grade child to his childhood environment. 


4. Federal Government: (junior 
High)—Analyses the three branches of our 
national government and shows how they 
function separately and as an integrated unit. 


5. State Government: (Junior 
High)—Describes the component parts of 
the State government and explains their 
major functions and operations. 


6. Techniques of Typing: (junior 
High)—A beginning film which shows the 
student how the proper approach and basic 
techniques will help achieve speed and ac- 
curacy in typing. 


7. Typing Techniques: (Senior 
High)—An advanced film to demonstrate 
to students how they may achieve maximum 
efficiency in the use of the typewriter. 


8. Map Study: (Elementary Grades) 
Prepared to help the Elementary school 
student understand what a map is and what 
meanings are behind the conventional sym- 
bols he must learn to understand. 


9. Everyday Health Habits: 
(Primary Grades)—Demonstrates and dis- 
cusses the fundamental principles of personal 
hygiene and the fun of following health rules. 


10. What Numbers Mean: 


(Primary Grades) —A film which develops 
the concept and meaning of a number, using 
actual experiences, concrete objects and re- 
lationships shown by animation. 


11. Keeping Fit: For Boys (Senior 
High)—A demonstration of simple exercises 


and sports that will develop and maintain 
proper physique and good health. 


12. Keeping Fit: For Girls (Senior 
High)—Demonstrates and explains recrea- 
tional exercises and sports which develop 
posture and poise as aids to good health. 


13. Safety at School: (Primary 
Grades )—A film that shows the actual safety 
experiences of a primary grade child on his 
way to and from school. Primarily designed 
for the purpose of teaching street safety. 


14. Safety at Home: (Elementary 
Grades )—Points out the fun of living safely 
by showing how safe living in the home is 
a matter for all members of the family. 


15. Safety at Play: (Primary Grades ) 
—Designed to promote safe conduct of play 
activity and demonstrating the necessity of safe 
conduct among children in group activities. 


CHECK THE FILMS YOU’D LIKE TO SEE... AND MAIL COUPON NOW! 


j-a| 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 


“A Complete Service in Visual Instruction Films and Equipment” 





pleshyehinnhnpaincyingtignsunn 


OUNG AMERICA FILMS, Inc. 


32 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


I have circled the numbers of the new 
productions of Young America Films I 
would most like to see as soon as possible. 


Film and Equipment Catalogues for 1945- 
1946. 

[1] Send me the folder: “How To Build 
a Self-Supporting Visual Education 
Department.” 


| [1] Please send me also your complete 











1. WE, THE PEOPLES 6. TYPING TECHNIQUES (Junior High) 11. KEEPING FIT (For Boys) 
2. OUR SHRINKING WORLD 7. TYPING TECHNIQUES (Senior High) 12. KEEPING FIT (For Girls) | 
3. JOHNNY'S DAY 8. MAP STUDY 13. SAFETY AT SCHOOL 
4. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 9. EVERYDAY HEALTH HABITS 14. SAFETY AT HOME 
5. STATE GOVERNMENT 10. WHAT NUMBERS MEAN 15. SAFETY AT PLAY 
NS-11 

Name_ ee | | 
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Compton, chancellor, Washington Uni- 
versity, who will serve until November 
13, and Harlow Shapley, director, Har- 
vard College Observatory, to serve com- 
mencing November 10; Representative 
Chester E. Merrow; Senator James E. 
Murray; George Stoddard, president- 
elect, University of Illinois; C. Mildred 
Thompson, dean, Vassar College. 
Serving as advisers will be Harriet 
W. Elliott, dean of women, University 
of North Carolina; Herbert Emmerich, 
director, public administration, Clearing 
House, Chicago; Luther H. Evans, Li- 
brarian of Congress; Grayson N. Kefau- 
ver, consultant, Department of State and 





U. S. delegate to the Conference of Al- 
lied Ministers of Education; Waldo 
Leland, director, American Council of 
Learned Societies; Alexander Meiklejohn, 
former president, Ambherst College; 
Frank L. Schlagle, president, N.E.A., and 
superintendent of schools, Kansas City, 
Kan.; George Schuster, president, Hun- 
ter College; John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, who could 
not leave with the delegation but hopes 
to join it as an adviser for the last ten 
days of the conference. 

The Secretary General is Wallen 
Kelchner, chief of the division of inter- 
national conferences, Department of 
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Heywoop movable school furniture is perfectly 
suited to the trend toward flexibility in seating arrange- 
ments. These sensibly-designed, efficient units align 
freedom of movement with freedom of learning! 


@ Heywood movable desks and chairs are made from 
tubular steel, carefully welded so that all joints are 
smooth. That's why this modern line is extra strong 


. why it stays clean longer... 


tenance costs down! 


@ When planning to re-seat your school, get a fresh 
start with Heywood tubular, 
planning to build your new school, specify Heywood 
tubular desks, chairs and tables! 


why it keeps main- 


movable units. When 
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HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 


GARDNER .. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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State, and the technical secretary is Bryn 
J. Hovde, consultant, office of interna- 
tional information and cultural affairs, 
Department of State. 

Technical experts include: Harold 
Benjamin, U. S. Office of Education; 
Esther.C. Brunauer, assistant on inter- 
national organization, Department of 
State; George Kenneth Holland, presi- 
dent, Inter-American Education Founda- 
tion; Walter Kotschnig, division of in- 
ternational organization, Department of 
State; Richard Pattee, National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference; Donald Stone 
and/or Eric Biddle, who will be in Lon- 
don on Bureau of the Budget business 
and will be available; Charles A. Thom- 


| son, adviser, office of international infor- 
| mation and cultural affairs, Department 


of State. 

Serving as secretaries of the delegation 
are: Eugene N. Anderson, assistant chief 
in charge of the European branch of the 
division of cultural cooperation, Depart- 
ment of State; Donald B. Eddy, di- 


| visional assistant, division of internation- 


al conferences, Department of State; 
Richard A. Johnson, Third Secretary, 
American Embassy, London. 

Assistant secretaries are Herbert J. 
Abraham and Mary French, both of the 


| Department of State. 


Postponement of Induction 


Selective Service has announced the 
postponement of induction of pupils who 
entered high school before they were 
18 years of age until they have been 
graduated or until they become 20 years 
of age, whichever is the earlier. They 


| must pursue their course of instruction 





continuously and satisfactorily. 

As to 18 year old college and uni- 
versity students, they may be deferred 
only until the end of the semester or 
quarter. 


Trained 15,000,000 for War Duties 


The nation’s schools and colleges, 
aided by the War Production Board, 
trained almost 15,000,000 men and 
women for war duties or helped to trans- 
form them into war workers. 


New Amendments to G.I. Bill 


Gen. Omar N. Bradley at hearings 
October 9 urged Congress to liberalize 
the educational and loan features of the 
G.I. Bill. General Bradley’s testimony 
was given before the veterans’ subcom- 
mittee of the Senate finance committee 
which opened hearings on 20 bills relat- 
ing to the G.I. Bill. The Veterans Ad- 
ministrator recommended the following 
changes in the educational features of 
the bill: 

1. Give a maximum of four years of 
free education to all servicemen without 
regard to age at time of enlistment. 
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former Director General of Secondary Education, 
Republic of Chile 


# + + 


JUST RELEASED—A comprehensive course in New-World 
Spanish, prepared by eminent authorities on the language, 
is now available, at a remarkably low price. It consists of a 
complete text book and two albums containing twenty 
double-faced ten-inch records. The lessons were carefully 
prepared by Henry Grattan Doyle and Francisco Aguilera, 
who planned the course for self-instruction, for classroom 
te@ching, and for home preparation and practice. 


CLEAR, NATIVE SPEECH ON RECOPDS—Native speakers, with 
excellent voices, made the recordings. One woman and two 
men are heard, to ensure variety and to demonstrate the IDEAL FOR HOME OR CLASSROOM USE — Instructors will 


conversational use of the language fully. All the playing find the course invaluable for improving pronunciation, 
time of the records is devoted to Spanish, while the simpli- intonation and conversational fluency. Students will learn 
fied directions and interpretations are printed in the the language easily because the teaching approach is 
manual. The natural characteristics of the language are simple, and the delivery of the spoken words provides 
stressed, giving the listener an understanding of the per- perfect ear-training. At home, the lessons can be used suc- © 
sonal qualities of Spanish speech. -Vocabulary, enunciation cessfully without any supervision whatever. In the class- 
and intonation may be learned with ease because the room, the records can be repeated over and over as models 
initial lessons are presented at a slow pace, and withqut of correct enunciation, thus relieving the strain of teaching 


staccato effects. The remaining records are spoken at for the iristructor. 


normal speed, with particular attention to clearness. : 

' AVAILABLE TO ALL—The New-World Spanish on RCA Vic- 
TEXT SIMPLE TO FOLLOW—The textbook has an introduc- tor Records is made by the company that brings you many 
tory section devoted to English grammar, followed by a other fine recordings. 


discussion of the accenting of Spanish verbs. The first The low cost is made possible because of the wide distribu- 


two lessons, dealing with Spanish pronunciation, supple- ‘ ‘ - “18° or 
ment the first two record sides, and the texts of lessons tion facilities of the RCA Victor Division. This low cost will 


tisfy the extensive demand for an authoritative Spanish 
three to forty are also printed in the book, as recorded, pr : . 

with the benefit of additional notes. The concluding sec- eg ee oto ye further details, see your 
tions of the book contain Exercises, Outline of Spanish - . 

Grammar, English Translations of Lessons, and a Vocabu- Victor Albums E68 and E69 

lary. Ten 10” records each album,complete with text....$23.95* 


*Suggested list price exclusive of taxes 
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All this power, speed and 
durability —delivering up to 
2400 dishes per hour—uses a 
kitchen space only 42” x 27°! 
Write and tell us when you 
would like one of our experi- 
enced representatives to call. 


Where delivery is a factor, iron 
hood and tank equipped ma- 
chines can be furnished more 
promptly than stainless steel. 
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Dish, Glass and Silver Washing Machines 


HERE’S BIG PRODUCTION 
WITH ECONOMY 


Wee 


POINT BY POINT! 





% Famous Tandem Speed 
Drive . . . carries trays 
through wash at 4 feet a min- 
ute and rinse at 8 feet a min- 
ute ... Hurries output, con- 
serves wash solution, saves 
hot water! 

% Big tank capacity, 30 gals. 
of solution, impelled by pow- 
erful pump at 140 gals. a 
minute ... Driven by 3% h.p. 
motor with auxiliary motor 
for conveyor . . . Automatic 
clutch release in case of ob- 
struction! 

% Six slotted spray tubes 
above and below conveyor 
produce driving, deluging 
“cloudburst action”... Eight 
rinse nozzles deliver fine, firm 
spray ... Rinse operates 
automatically as tray enters 
from wash chamber! 


% Spray parts removable 
without tools ... Large scrap 
trays lift out without tilt- 
ing .. . End plate on pump 
gives access to impeller... 
Push button control, mag- 
netic switches for overload 
protection! 








2. Permit veterans to take studies in 
a foreign country. 

3. Permit veterans to take short, in- 
tensive, high-cost courses. 

4. Approve correspondence schools. 

5. Reimburse state colleges and insti- 
tutions for expenses involved in enrolling 
veterans. 

On October 9, Representative Talle 
introduced H.R. 4316 which provides 
that the education and training provided 
for by the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 shall be made available to 
veterans on an equal basis without re- 
gard to age. 

To extend the time within which 
veterans may qualify for or receive the 
benefits of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 and of Part VIII of 
Veterans Regulation Numbered 1(a) was 
the purpose of a bill introduced in the 
House. Among other amendments, the 
bill would give the veteran five years 
instead of two to qualify for educational 
benefits and would extend the maximum 
benefit period from seven to ten years. 

Among other bills before Congress to 
amend the G.I. Bill, the most outstand- 
ing are Rankin’s H.R. 3749 and Senator 
Pepper's S. 1176. H.R. 3749 has passed 
the House; S. 1176 is pending before the 
Senate finance committee. 


War Production Board Abolished 


President Truman has issued an execu- 
tive order abolishing the War Produc- 
tion Board as of November 3. In its 
place a Civilian Production Administra- 
tion is being set up to (1) expand pro- 
duction of materials in short supply; (2) 
limit the manufacture of products for 
which materials or facilities are insuf- 
ficient; (3) control the accumulation of 
inventories; (4) grant priority assistance 
to break bottlenecks; (5) facilitate the 
fulfillment of relief and other essential 
programs; (6) allocate scarce materials 
and facilities. 

The new agency, under the adminis- 
tration of J. D. Small, will continue only 
so long as the few existing controls left 
from W.P.B. are considered necessary. 
These number only 40 out of an original 


| 700. Tin, rubber, chemicals and other 


scarce materials are among items still 
under control. 


| Ban Off Conventions 


The ban on conventions, group meet- 
ings and trade shows was removed by 
O.D.T. on October 1. 

Until August 17, permission of the 
War Committee on Conventions was re- 
quired for the holding of any meeting 
of nonlocal character or with more than 
50 nonlocal participants. A recent liberal- 
ization increased the attendance limit to 
150 persons and permitted state-wide 
gatherings of any size. 

The lifting of the ban is not an invita- 
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Kids have a good way of choosing the one who's to 
be “it in a game. But you can’t afford to use this 
method in selecting maintenance cleaners. You want 
to be sure of getting best results at minimum cost. 


Use Wyandotte Cleaners. You can count on them 
for quick, thorough and safe performance. 


Wyandotte Detergent can’t be beat for cleaning 
painted surfaces . . . mopping floors of all kinds .. . 
washing porcelain, enamel, tile . . . cleaning marble. 


If you prefer an all-soluble cleaner for floors and 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION « J. B. Ford Division 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN * 
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SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


MO” 


painted areas, use Wyandotte F-100.* It rinses freely, 
leaves no white deposit. 


Or maybe you like a paste cleaner for porcelain, 
metals or paint. Then you'll find satisfaction in Wyan- 
dotte 97 Paste. 


And there’s Wyandotte Steri-Chlor* for deodorizing 
after cleaning. 


Let your Wyandotte Representative tell you more 
about these Wyandotte Products and help you on any 
maintenance problem. He’s always at your service. 


* Registered trade-mark 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


| yandotte 
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tion to travel, “nor can it be considered 
an assurance that transportation capacity 
will be available.” The O.D.T. director 
asked sponsors of conventions, group 
meetings and trade shows to defer meet- 
ings whenever possible and to keep 
necessary meetings small until after the 
peak of the troop movement, which it 
is anticipated will not come until early 
next year. 


Program for Surpluses 


The Surplus Property Board has an- 
nounced a program for channeling about 
$1,000,000,000 worth of surplus property 
into the school systems of the country, 


under which the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion is to spend $1,400,000 to determine 
where the equipment is most needed. 

Smaller schools with limited funds 
will, in general, get first call on sur- 
pluses. Schools will be allowed to buy 
such items as electronics equipment, 
textbooks, desks, adding machines, type- 
writers, tools and aircraft equipment 
which will be sold to schools at nominal 
prices, mostly to cover packaging and 
shipping. Bombers for ground school 
study will cost $100 each. Some surplus 
property has already gone into the 
schools. 

H. V. Alves of the Office of Education 







The Cleanest 


Penetrating Seal-O-San locks out dirt 
Seals germ-packed cracks and crevices 


SEAL-O-SAN gives you cleaner floors 
than you've ever had before because not 
only does Seal-O-San keep the surface 
clean, it also makes certain that every 
wood cell below the surface remains clean. 

A Seal-O-San finish becomes part of the 
wood. As the liquid penetrates it fills the 
empty cells—the hidden sources of dirt— 
and then covers the floor with a wear-re- 


PER SER ATS 


OEALD-OAN 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 





Classroom Floors are 
SEAL-O-SAN TREATED 








sisting seal that prevents entry through 
the surface of dirt or moisture. Thus, 
stains and dust are easily removed... 
costly scrubbing is rarely needed. 
Investigate Seal-O-San Floor Finish. 
Let its beauty speak for itself. Its economy 
will be all you expect—and more. And its 
spotless cleanliness will convince you, be- 
yond all doubt, that Seal-O-San is exactly 
what you want for all your wood floors. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


Toronto 


Oruver WUNTINGTON INDIANA 


N G 
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is directing the survey which will deter- 
mine the needs of the schools. Commit- 
ments will be made through county and 
state education offices with which Mr. 
Alves urges that local school districts 
work, 

A new surplus property disposal regu- 
lation sets up reserves of surplus to take 
care of preferential buyers, including 
schools. Property in excess of reserves 
will be sold promptly to commercial 
buyers. 

Quantities to be reserved will be de- 
termined by disposal agencies and such 
reserves will be reviewed and adjusted 
periodically to prevent excessive stock- 
piling. Should these reserves run low 
because of unanticipated volume of de- 
mand, orders for priority buyers may be 
filled out of unreserved stocks, except 
those already offered for public sale. 

Regulations will soon appear permit- 
ting needy educational institutions, as 
well as needy nonprofit organizations not 
government-supported, to obtain sur- 
pluses at discounts which will range 


| down to nominal prices. 


"Public Works Act of 1945" 


To encourage the provision of useful 
public works is the avowed purpose of 


| a house bill, which would authorize the 


Federal Works Administrator to make 
loans and grants to public agencies for 
public -works projects. Included in such 
projects would be construction, design, 
improvement, extension, equipment, al- 
teration, repair, acquisition or reconstruc- 
tion of schools. 

The complete autonomy of a school 
or other institution accepting a federal 
loan or grant is protected in the bill 
through a carefully worded section. 
Agreements between the government and 
any public agency shall specifically pro- 
vide noninterference on the part of the 
federal government in the matter of 
supervision or control over the adminis- 
tration, operation or personnel of such 
school. 


Ceilings on Building Materials 


The Office of Price Administration 
warns school officials against rushing into 
the market to purchase building mate- 
rials and equipment at any prices, no 
matter how high. If this occurs, prices 
may go to inflationary levels. 

If, on the other hand, school officials 
and buyers are informed about ceiling 
prices on such materials and will do their 
part by seeing that price regulations re- 
lated thereto are observed, they will help 
provide a stable and orderly economic 
foundation for their own reconversion 
programs as well as for the national re- 
conversion program. 

O.P.A, states that at present nearly all 
items making up the total capital outlay 
for new schools are under, or soon will 
be under, ceiling prices. In general, the 
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ted @ A recent survey among architects, widely ex- 
ck- perienced in hospital design, discloses a num- 
— ber of interesting trends in flush valve appli- 
de- cations for hospitals. For example, there seems 
be to be a trend toward the use of foot-operated 
- combinations; there is a marked preference for 
silent-action flush valves. These trends and 
_ others are discussed in the booklet offered 
” below. 
wu Of course, a primary consideration in the 
saat selection of any flush valve combination is de- 
age pendable, trouble-free performance, character- 
istic of all Watrous Flush Valves. 
Very important also is economy—here the 
; simple Watrous Water-Saver adjustment makes 
‘ful possible savings of many thousands of gallons 
ol of water each year. 
the Maintenance is another factor. This has been 
ake simplified by the convenient, single-step serv- 
tor icing feature of Watrous Flush Valves. 
uch And significantly important to the comfort 
gn, and convenience of the patients is the noise 
al- reduction gained by the use of Watrous 
‘uc- “SILENT-ACTION” Flush Valves. ont ; 
Combine all these qualities in eee | EE Tus sr Tis ke 
oo the flush valves for your new hos- . 
ral pital or modernization program 
bill by choosing Watrous Flush Valves 
on. —a selection that will be a con- ; 
ind F ate ” ; e Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Maryland, is 
stant source of satisfaction over equipped with Watrous Flush Valves. Designed by 
ro- the years to come. Navy Department with Paul P. Cret as Consulting 
the Fs Architect. Consulting Engineers: Moody and Hutchi- 
of son. Plumbing Contractor: Standard Engineering Co. 
nis- @ Fitzsimmons General Hospital, Denver, Colorado. 
ach Watrous Flush Valve equipped. Architect: Construc- 
tion Division of Quartermaster General's Office. 
Supervising Architect: L. M. Leisenring. Plumbing 
Contractor: Thos. F. Shea Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
ion ®@ Cook County School of Nursing, Chicago, lil. 
Watrous Flush Valves throughout. County Architect: 
nto Eric E. Hall. Consulting Engineer: Willis J. Dean. 
ate Plumbing Contractor: E. J. Young & Co. 
no 
ices 
ARCHITECTS’ VIEWS ON FLUSH VALVE APPLICATIONS 
ials A survey of interesting trends in the selection of flush valves for hospitals is given 
ing in Bulletin No. 477—"“How Architects Look at Flush Valve Applications." Write for 
1e1r your copy. 
wd THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO., 1239 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, Illinois 
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The ‘New Multi-Purpose Food 


Use Richen ... the complete dry food for 
low-cost nutritional feeding in schools, 
hospitals, industrial cafeterias and other 
institutions. Saves TIME . . . Saves 
LABOR . . . Saves COST. 








Richen tastes good and is good for you 
... each serving supplies 40% or more 
of the Recommended Daily Allowance of 
Iron, Vitamins A, B,, B., C and Niacin; 
and Vitamin D. 






Serve Ricken as a soup or entree. Write today for 
full information including nutritional tables, recipes 
and samples for testing. 





THE PICKWICK COMPANY 
3614 Council Street, Los Angeles 4, California 


Gentlemen: Please send full information on RICHEN, together 
with “Richen-Recipes,"’ and samples for our testing. 


INSTITUTION ___ 
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THE PICKWICK COMPANY, LOS ANGELES 
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only items exempted from price control 
are school sites and library books. 

The lifting of controls limiting con- 
struction to war-time needs is causing a 
growing threat of inflation of building 
material prices. The Price Administra- 
tor on September 20 announced an over- 
all pricing program aimed at heading off 
this danger. Prices will vary somewhat 
from area to area, depending on local 
cost situations, and will be posted in 
building material stores, lumber yards 
and so on. 

Before going ahead with the purchase 
of building materials and school equip- 
ment, superintendents and boards of 
education will find it advantageous to 
get the exact ceiling prices applying to 
these commodities. Some of this infor- 
mation can be obtained from price con- 
trol boards in local communities. If not 
available there, it-can be obtained by 
writing or calling upon the district in- 
formation executive in the nearest O.P.A. 
district office or by getting in touch with 
the regional information executive in the 
nearest regional office of the O.P.A. It 
will take the next three or four months, 
however, for ceiling prices for all com- 
modities which go into the construction 
of buildings to be determined. 


Hearings on Naval Academy Expansion 


Representatives of St. John’s College, 
of its alumni association and of the 
American Institute of Architects attended 
new hearings October 2 on the proposed 
acquisition of St. John’s by the Navy for 
expansion of the naval academy before 
the Senate and House naval affairs 
committee. 

Preliminary plans, according to Sec- 
retary of the Navy Forrestal, call for 
erection of a large dormitory for mid- 
shipmen on St. John’s campus and con- 
struction of academic buildings on three 
blocks of property now belonging to the 
city. The president of the American In- 
stitute of Architects has declared that the 
expansion could be effected without tak- 
ing over St. John’s property or the city’s. 


To Protect Rights of Minors 


Thousands of children in the United 
States have little personal or property 
protection because of archaic practices 
known to exist under present guardian- 
ship laws, says the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor. Many chil- 
dren under guardianship are being 
cheated out of their inheritance and in- 
come and many are not getting the 
proper care and upbringing. 

Moving in on the situation with funds 
just authorized by Congress, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau warns that laws relating 
to the guardianship of all minor children 
and the administration of the laws must 
be reexamined if children under. guard- 
ianship are to be completely safeguarded. 
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R over thirty years, the records show 
there has been an increasing trend to Gas 
for all industrial and commercial heat re- 
quirements. The last ten years have been 
most spectacular, use of Gas in these fields 
having doubled. The twelve months ending 
June 30, 1945 saw the staggering figure of 
one trillion, four hundred fifteen bil- 
lion, eight hundred fifty-three million 
cubic feet of Gas consumed by industrial 
and business establishments. 

Nor was this due to war demand alone, 
for a large percentage of this ten year growth 
was attained before hostilities opened. Rea- 
sons for this wide acceptance of Gas by 
production managers and executives is seen 
in the merits of this modern fuel and the 
great advances made in scientifically de- 
signed Gas equipment. 

The characteristics of Gas that make it so 
*For 12 months ending June 30, 1945. Figures 


do not include Natural Gas sold for genera- 
tion of electricity. 
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desirable to schools and other large scale 
cooking establishments include speed, econ- 
omy in unit and overall costs, precise auto- 
matic control, cleanliness and dependability. 

The story of the many advantages of Gas 
and the data on the specific type of cooking 
equipment that will do the best job for you 
is available from the Commercial Repre- 
sentative of your local Gas Company, liaison 
man between America’s far flung Gas In- 
dustry and you. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








COMMERCIAL COOKING 
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New Statistical Research Service 


A statistical research service, combin- 
ing the statistical reporting and statisti- 
cal research functions of the U. S. Office 
of Education, has been established with 
Dr. F. G. Cornell as chief. The reorgan- 
ization of statistical activities has been 
made in anticipation of an expanded re- 
search program for the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Cotton Fabrics by Next Year 

More cotton fabrics for clothes and 

home furnishings will be produced in 


the final three months of 1945 than in 
any quarter since 1942, with the excep- 


tion of the first quarter of 1944, W.P.B. 
announces. This civilian supply will not 
become available before early 1946, how- 
ever. Civilians will receive the lion’s 
share of the supply made available by 
military cutbacks. 

Included in the amount estimated as 
available for citizens are approximately 
175,000,000 yards for the special M-328 
B low price garment and work glove 
manufacturing programs which will con- 
tinue until the first of the year. 


Navy's Educational Programs 


V-12 training at 69 of the 124 colleges 
and universities throughout the country 





PERFECTION 


—that’s the kind of projec- 
tion you get with your new 


DEVRY 


1% mm. SOUND-ON-FILM 
PROJECTOR 


TRUE ARTISTS know that the 
“sweet singing” tone qualities of 
a Stradivarius are not produced 
by the musician's skill alone... 
that it is the designing genius, 
the superb workmanship and the 
master craftsmanship of Antonio 
Stradivari that makes this violin 
the perfect instrument—that en- 
dows it with completeness of tone 
and finish never since excelled. 


Like that of Antonio Stradi- 
vari, DEVRY’s goal is a unit of 
complete performance—a motion 
picture SOUND projector “built 
from the ground up” to blend 
high-frequency sound and clear- 
cut imagery into a complete 
oneness of what you see and 
what you hear. 


Your NEW DEVRY 16mm. 
sound-on-film projector is a pre- 





...tt Sight aud Souud 


¥ 16 mm. SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTOR MODEL 16-1966. 


i att li 





cision electronic device, built by 
the same master craftsmen who 


Iilustrated is Stradivarius “Duke of Edinburgh’’ (1722) 


courtesy Lyon & Healy 


build 35 mm. equipment for the world’s finest theatres...the projector that is built for 
years of day-in, day-out, economical, dependable, trouble-free service...the projector 
that is so simple to thread, focus and maintain that a 12-year old student can operate it. 

The NEW DEVRY is a 3-purpose projector that SAFELY projects BOTH sound 
and silent films; (2) that shows BOTH black-and-white and color film without extra 
equipment; and (3) whose separately housed 25-watt amplifier and sturdy 12-inch 
electro-dynamic speaker afford portable Public Address facilities—indoors and out. 


Make DEVRY your source of 16 mm. classroom films—for sale or rent. 














-= 
DeVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois a 


Please mai] me catalog of Audio-Visual Teaching 
Equipment. Also your new 1945 Film Catalog. 


School 


Address_ ar rae ae — — 
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with V-12 apd N.R.O.T.C. units was 
terminated “November 1. Training will 
continueaf?42 N.R.O.T.C. units and 
13 V+A2 units in the program and at 
10 newly established N.R.O.T.C. units. 
Transfers from the V-12 program to the 
N.R.O.T.C. will increase the number of 
the Jatter to approximately 19,000. 

Engineers, physics majors, aerology 
majors and presupply candidates will 
complete their training in the V-12 and 
will be retained on active duty. Medical, 
dental, theological, premedical, predental 
and pretheological students will be re- 
leased to inactive duty in the Naval Re- 
serve with the stipulation that they con- 
tinue their respective courses. 

No additional students will enter the 
V-7 program. Aviation cadets under the 
V-5 program will be released without 
restriction as to number to inactive duty 
if they do not wish to continue their 
training. 


"University of Pacific" 


With the Central Pacific Ocean area as 
its campus, the “University of the Pa- 
cific” offers courses to 8880 naval officers 
and enlisted men, the largest overseas 
educational program in the U. S. Navy. 

There are 10 educational service cen- 
ters operating throughout the 14th Naval 
District, with the center at Pearl Harbor 
offering the most extensive prog:am. 
More than 4800 officers and men are 
now enrolled in 155 off-duty classes. 
These classes meet twice weekly for 
ninety minutes and examinations are 
given at the end of each course. Credit is 
usually granted by civilian educational 
institutions upon the student’s request. 

Many classes are conducted aboard 
ships which roam the vast Pacific. When 
it is impossible to organize classes direct- 
ly, correspondence courses are made 
available. 

The Navy has also expanded its recrea- 
tional program. Pacific bound transport 
planes and cargo vessels, no longer laden 
with war supplies, are carrying athletic 
gear, photographic equipment, small ra- 
dios, musical instruments, books and 
educational material to augment the 
stocks which the Navy has maintained 
in the Pacific Ocean areas throughout 
the war. 


Liability for Bus Accidents 


An act was passed by the 1945 legis- 
lature in Michigan making a_ school 
district liable for damages resulting from 
the negligent operation by any officer, 
agent or employe of the district of a 
motor vehicle (school bus or car) of 
which the school district is the owner 
or which it leases for more than thirty 
days. School districts are given authority 
to pay premiums upon insurance policies 
to protect them from loss. 
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Bookkeeping Machine 
Training 





Today, students interested in office work encounter no 
difficulty in finding jobs—at better-than-average office 
pay—if they are familiar with adding, calculating or 


bookkeeping machine operation. 


In government offices, the armed services, war indus- 
tries and all lines of civilian enterprise, the use of 
mechanical office equipment has increased tremen- 
dously during the war years. 


You can render your students, and the business enter- 
prises in your community, a real service by providing 
students with better opportunities to become familiar 
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THE KEY 
TO BETTER JOBS 
IN THE MODERN 
SUS LTS 


with office machines—to develop various degrees of 
operating skill. 

The Burroughs Educational Division can help you with 
tested suggestions for enlarging operator training pro- 
grams, and up-to-the-minute information on newest 
operating techniques, practice programs, texts and 
materials. Just call your local Burroughs office, or 
write Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


_ Burroughs 
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Racial Tensions, Gary and Chicago 


Three educators, two from Northwest- 
ern University and one from Ohio State 
University, have begun a survey of con- 
ditions in Froebel High School at Gary, 
Ind., where several hundred white pupils 
recently went on a two weeks’ strike be- 
cause of the presence of Negro pupils 
in the school. 

The committee was invited to Gary 
by the school board which authorized an 
investigation of the causes of the recent 


racial tension. A committee of local citi- 
zens representing parents of the white 
pupils, parents of the colored pupils, 
teachers and the public in general was 
chosen to work under the direction of 
the educators. 

Following a closed meeting by the 
Gary board of education October 23 
virtually all the demands of the white 
pupils of the Froebel school were turned 
down. Richard A. Nuzum, principal, 
who had been accused of being partial 
to the Negro pupils, will be retained as 


























Your success as Superintendent or Principal is reflected 


in the success of your school. Your responsibilities un- 


doubtedly range from the formulation of educational pro- 


grams to the purchase of all types of supplies from major 


equipment down through the towels you purchase for the 


school washrooms. 


Paper towels are important to your school not only from 


the standpoint of health but from an expense angle as 
well. Don't “let down” by standardizing on 
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just another towel. Mosinee towels will pro- 
vide the kind of service your school de- 


serves — and they'll do it economically. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


principal. Prior to the board meeting, a 
committee of Negro parents had ap- 
peared to plead Mr. Nuzum’s cause. 

In Chicago various action has been 
taken to lessen racial tensions which de- 
veloped in a number of schools and 
which also led to strikes. This included 
arrests of pupil demonstrators; a resolu- 
tion by the Chicago Teachers Union 
addressed to Mayor Kelly voicing op- 
position to any type of segregation or 
discrimination based on racial or re- 
ligious grounds; a resolution of the City 
Club of Chicago urging adoption of a 
program of intercultural education; dele- 
gations calling on the mayor to criticize 
the board of education for an alleged 
policy of racial discrimination and de- 
manding that a Negro be appointed to 
the board of education; appeals to high 
school pupils to fight racial prejudice 
voiced by stage stars and well-known en- 
tertainers at special school assemblies 
arranged by the mayor’s committee on 
race relations. 

Supt. William H. Johnson was accused 
by the Citizens Schools Committee of 
shirking his job during the school dis- 
turbances by going to South Dakota on 
a hunting trip. At the same time the 
president of the board of education was 
said to be in Detroit for the World 
Series. 

Superintendent Johnson states that the 
Chicago schools are intensifying their 
two year old battle against racial intoler- 
ance during the course of which a 
monthly Americanism bulletin, sent to 
every school in the city for classroom use, 
has stressed interracial tolerance. The 
director of the curriculum states that the 
superintendent has ordered a complete 
revision of the curriculum of all courses 
offered in grade and high schools to in- 
clude material promoting _ interracial 
understanding. Speakers on racial toler- 
ance will be sent to P.-T.A. groups. 

A group of South Side residents re- 
cently joined the fight against racial in- 
tolerance by establishing a committee to 
work for better housing and to fight 
discrimination against prospective prop- 
erty owners on racial or religious 
grounds. 


Negro Teachers’ Pay in Arkansas 


The U. S. Circuit Court, sitting at 
St. Paul, Minn., has unanimously upheld 
an appeal by Suzie Morris and other 
Negro teachers of Little Rock, Ark., 
against the Little Rock school board’s al- 
leged discrimination in pay between 
Negro and white school teachers. The 
plaintiffs were represented by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People; the American Civil 
Liberties Union also filed a brief support- 


_ ing the teachers. 


Both parties in the appeal agreed that 
discrimination in pay solely on the basis 
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Why more schools reduce noise with 
Acousti-Celotex than any other product 


—and why it will pay your school to sound condition this proved way 


HE OUTSTANDING preference among schools for Acousti- 

Celotex* didn’t just happen. It is the result of more than 
twenty years of proved performance—the longest record of sound 
conditioning efficiency in the world! 

And that performance didn’t just happen, either! It is due to 
a rigid policy of unfaltering quality control in the manufacture 
of Acousti-Celotex—plus unerring installation control by selected 
distributors. 

Little wonder, then, that leading schools everywhere have 
remedied noise problems by sound conditioning with Acousti- 
Celotex! This famous perforated fibre tile—used by more schools 
than any other sound conditioning product in the world—offers 
you all four important advantages: 


1. Guaranteed Efficiency. Because Acousti-Celotex is backed 
by the reputation and resources of The Celotex Corpo- 
ration, world’s only manufacturer of cane fibre acousti- 
cal products, every Acousti-Celotex distributor can and 
does guarantee results. 

2. Permanency. The sound absorbing qualities of Acousti- 
Celotex are not affected by repeated painting or enamel- 
ing. Many school installations ...15 years old and more 
... attest this fact. Ordinary painting methods are used 
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Sold by ACOUSTI-CELOTEX DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 
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in all cases. No special materials or methods are required. 


3. Overwhelming Leadership. Acousti-Celotex stands today, 
as always, as the undisputed /eader in the sound condi- 
tioning field. 


4. Exclusive Ferox Process. Every Acousti-Celotex tile is 
manufactured under the famous Ferox Process, an in- 
tegral treatment that protects the long, tough interlock- 
ing cane fibres against damage by dry rot, fungus 
growth and termite attack. 


So... before you sound condition your school, be sure you will 
get genuine Acousti-Celotex. Rest assured that the same care that 
is taken to maintain the consistent high quality of Acousti- 
Celotex has also been taken in selecting the Acousti-Celotex 
distributor in your territory. 


He has been thoroughly trained to diagnose noise quieting 
problems ...to reduce noise to a gentle hush that soothes the 
nerves of teachers and pupils alike, and promotes better class- 
room work. Feel free to call upon him without obligation. Or 
drop a note to The Celotex Corporation, Dept. NS-1145, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. It will bring a Celotex-trained sound condition- 
ing expert to your desk. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“* 


" Porforailed Fibre Tile SINCE 1923 - 


e IN CANADA: DOMINION SOUND EQUIPMENTS, LTD. 
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A full-rounded curriculum so that every boy 


and girl will have full opportunity to make use of 
special talents is the new responsibility of second- 
ary education. 

The war focused public opinion on the im- 
portance of vocational training. The challenge 
now is to provide adequate equipment and instruc- 
tion so that mechanically gifted students can de- 


velop their skills to the utmost. 


Atlas tools are designed to fill this need. Com- 
pactly made, and built for precision work, they are 
ideally suited for the shop classroom. Their low 
cost makes your equipment budget go farther. For 
full information and specifications send for our 


latest catalog. 







ATLAS PRESS CO. 


1135 N. Pitcher St. Kalamazoo 13D, Michigan 


TOOL TEAM 


FOR 
SMALL-PARTS MACHINING 


MILLING MACHINES SHAPERS 





of race is illegal. The point in dispute 
was whether the discrimination actually 
was on the basis of race or teaching 
qualifications. 

The court’s decision by Judge Seth 
Thomas said in part: “The explanation 
[by the school board] that substantially 
all colored teachers are worth less than 
substantially all white teachers; that the 
basic salaries of colored teachers are ac- 
cordingly lower than the basic salaries 
of white teachers, and that it is, there- 
fore, logical that public funds should be 
distributed to them on a percentage basis 
is not sustained by the evidence. The 
explanation appears to be an afterthought 


||designed to meet the exigencies of a 


defense. We have studied the record 
carefully and we find it impossible to rec- 
oncile the theories of the defense with 
the undisputed facts.” 


ADMINISTRATION 








Let Unused Sick Leave Accumulate 


The Seattle board of education has 
adopted a regulation which provides that 
unused sick leave may be accumulated 
up to a total of ninety days. The new 
personnel regulations are uniforni for all 
full-time teaching, clerical and operating 
employes. These became effective with 
the opening of the 1945-46 school year. 


Lemmer Heads Michigan Group 


The Michigan Conference of Super- 
intendents, meeting at Traverse City 
September 20 and 21, elected Supt. John 
A. Lemmer of Escanaba president for 
1946. Supt. Roy Phillips of Alma was 
chosen vice president and Supt. George 
Walkotten of Albion, a member of the 
executive board. 

The conference devoted its primary 
attention to a discussion of postwar prob- 
lems and adopted a series of resolutions 
supporting the report of the Michigan 
Public Education Study Commission 
with emphasis on structural reorganiza- 
tion, reorganization of the State Educa- 
tion Authority, teaching loads, teacher 
tenure and state aid for public school 
construction changes expected to exceed 
$20,000,000 a year for the next five years. 


Smaller Classes in New York 


The New York City school system 
started the fall term with an enrollment 
of 850,000 as compared with 853,000 last 
year. This decrease is in line with the 
general decline in school population 
since 1934 resulting from the lower 
birth rate in the 1920’s. The fall term 
marked the virtual elimination of all 
classes with 40 or more registrants in the 
elementary and high schools and a re- 
duction from 500 to between 150 and 
200 in the number of classes in the junior 
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we enthusiastically discuss 
each film in English closs. 









for Art classes. 


. . « School List films... a 
forceful, stimulating phase 
of our History courses. 


—— 


( 


. excellent background 


7 
: 7 Li 
... vitolizes our Geography 
—_ 3 


F it ‘ 
~~ 7 
and Civics courses. 
- 
) its 
‘ . «+ inspiring exomples for l 
Dramatic students. = 


..+ practical and important 
Choracter Training and 
Sociology materia’. 





«..@ must for Lit- 
erature Study. 


made to order for 
the Music student. 


(The Twentieth Century Fox Technicolor Production 
DRUMS ALONG THE MOHAWK— 
One of Many SCHOOL LIST Classics) 


IN AUDITORIUM VISUAL EDUCATION 


The educational and cultural possibilities of showing 
selected motion pictures in school auditoriums are 
recognized by leaders in the field of Visual Instruction. 
Films, properly chosen, exert a powerful force on the 
entire school body, shaping attitudes, enlarging under- 
standing, and clarifying important concepts frequently 
untouched by the school curriculum. 


An increasing number of schools are finding feature 
length productions of the SCHOOL LIST not only 
a source of generalized education but an effective tool 
for correlation with study of specific courses. One 
auditorium program, of general value and interest to 
the entire school body, normally proves an element 
for student discussion in innumerable classrooms, 
both before and after the showing. 


Ask your Visual Education Dealer or write for your school list today. 


To assist teachers in making full use of this unique 
opportunity, Study Guides, suggesting discussion 
topics .in related courses, are prepared for many 


SCHOOL LIST programs. 


Suitability and high educational content are unvarying 
requirements of all motion pictures shown in schools. 
The SCHOOL LIST meets this exacting stipulation, 
offering a host of world-renowned productions, 
including many acclaimed “‘one of ten best of the year,” 
and winners of the Parents’ Institute Award, and the 
Academy Award. 


The finest motion pictures in 16mm sound are found 
in the SCHOOL LIST. 


Please send your SCHOOL LIST Catalog of 
16 MM films. No obligation, of course. NS 








ie 
films 
330 W. 42nd St., New York (18) 


1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles (14) 101 Marietta Si., Atlanta (3) 
68 Post St., San Francisco (4) 
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64 E. Lake St., Chicago (1) 
109 N. Akard St., Dallas (1) 3145S. W. 9th Ave., Portland (5) 
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WEST 


LIQUID SOAPS 


offer definite advantages 


* SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Made from pure vegetable oils 


e@ UNIFORMITY 


Treated and retested several times before 
leaving the factory 


e CLEANSE THOROUGHLY 
Do not tend fo irritate or dry the skin 


@ ECONOMICAL TO USE 


Small quantities suffice to wash thoroughly 


e « LIQUID SOAP DISPENSERS «= * 


West also manufactures well constructed durable 
soap dispensers to meet every requirement. 





Send for FREE Booklet 


THT L 
WEST-°:::: 


42-16 WEST ST.* LONG ISLAND CITY 1*N.Y.* DEPT. C 
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high schools with a registration of 40 

or more, This was made possible in part 

because of the $1,000,000 state appropria- 

tion passed last spring for this purpose, 

making it possible to add 555 teachers 
| to the school staff. 


| Teacher Shortage More Acute 


A shortage of properly trained teachers 
will exist throughout the country for the 
next ten years, according to a recent sur- 
vey disclosed by the Indiana State Teach- 
| ers College. 

Reasons given for the shortage include 
the return of 1,500,000 veterans to high 
schools and colleges, the withdrawal of 
50,000 teachers annually from the pro- 
fession and the long training period re- 
quired for the teaching profession at 
comparatively low pay. 

According to the survey, the situation 
| during the school year 1944-45 was criti- 

cal but it will be alarming in 1945-46. 





FINANCE 





Teachers’ Salaries in New York 


| It has taken seven years for median 
| salaries of teachers in New York State 
| to be raised 10 or 11 per cent while liv- 
| ing costs for the same period have risen 
more than 30 per cent, a teachers’ salary 
tabulation for 1944-45 shows. 

The median salary for teachers in New 
York State, exclusive of New York City, 
was $2025 for 1944-45, according to the 
report published by the New York State 
Teachers Association. More than 5000 
teachers were receiving less than $1500 
a year; 13,561, or 34 per cent, were re- 
ceiving less than $1700. 

Last year, the association supported 
legislation to raise the minimum salaries 
of teachers, but the legislation died in 
committee. The proposed provisions 
called for a minimum salary of not less 
than $1500 for elementary teachers, with 
at least eight increments of $100 each, 
and of not less than $1600 for secondary 
teachers, with at least eight increments of 
| $100. Another bill asking for higher 

minimum salaries will probably be intro- 

duced at the 1946 session of the legis- 
lature. 





VISUAL EDUCATION 


Slides on Contemporary Painting 





To bring a cross section of the best 
work by American painters of the 
twentieth century into classrooms and 
lecture halls, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films will distribute a series of koda- 
chrome slides reproducing 116 canvases 
from the Britannica collection of contem- 
porary American painting. The slides, 
together with a portfolio of lecture mate- 
rials and suggestions and a copy of 
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Gest tn the Loug Run 


SPEAKMAN SCHOOL SHOWERS AND FIXTURES 


Speakman showers and fixtures are built to with- 

















stand the rough treatment given school installations. 
Check with any school unit using Speakman 
showers and fixtures, and you'll find a history of 
remarkably low maintenance costs and long service. 
Whether for new installations or replacements, 
request your architect-engineer or contractor to 
specify Speakman showers and fixtures. 


Write for Folder S-34 showing 
school showers and fixtures 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DEL. 


SPEAKMAN 


1869 + 1945 
SHOWERS AND FIXTURES 


























S-1150 Exposed Mixometer Shower 


SI-FLO FLUSH VALVE with Anystream Head 


K-9000 B.S.P. (Patented) 
Vandal-proef. All wearing parts renewable. Monel 
Quiet operating closet flush-valve with back- metal valve seats. Self-cleaning Anystream shower head. 
syphon preventer. Built for long wear and low 


maintenance. Wearing parts easily replaced. 
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“Contemporary American Paintings,” a 
book on the Britannica collection by 
Grace Pagano, will be contained in a 
portable case. 


"See and Hear™ 

The first issue of See and Hear, a 
monthly pocket-sized publication de- 
voted to audio-visual learning, has been 
published. Editors are John Guy 
Fowlkes, dean of the summer session at 
the University of Wisconsin, Walter A. 
Wittich, director of the university’s bu- 
reau of visual instruction, and Dean 
C. J. Anderson of the university’s school 
of education. 


The new monthly magazine is the 
realization of an ideal of its three editors 
to make the University of Wisconsin the 
focal point of research and professional 
participation in the field of teaching with 
films. 


Film and Textbook Cooperation 


A survey to evaluate the effectiveness 
of visual aids now available and to ex- 
plore more fully the possibilities of cor- 
relation between film and textbook is in 
progress under the direction of Carroll 
Belknap who is experienced in making 
studies of specific marketing problems 
for manufacturers and trade associations. 





Sheldon 


PLANNING ASSISTANCE 
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A group of textbook publishers and a 
publisher of classroom magazines are 
sponsoring the survey. 

The use of films and film strips as edu- 
cative agencies has been accelerated by 
the Army, Navy and other government 
agencies and the sponsors of the survey 
believe the trend will continue. 





INSTRUCTION 


Television Course at N.Y.U. 

An informational course in television, 
conducted by Rudolf Bretz, CBS video 
director, was inaugurated at the College 
of the City of New York this fall. 
Through lectures, demonstrations and 
observation in Columbia’s _ television 
studio, the course will cover the ground- 
work in technic and theory of television 
production. 

The new course is open only to ad- 
vanced “Film Institute” students or those 
judged to have had sufficient practical 
experience in the field. The institute, 
directed by Hans Richter, a film _pro- 
ducer-director, is a part of the adult 
education program of the college’s eve- 
ning session. 





Citizenship Training in California 


American history instruction is now 
required by law in California as a result 
of recent legislation amending two sec- 
tions of the education code. 

Lawrence B. White, assistant chief of 
the division of secondary education in 
California, urges citizenship training 
through participation by pupils in class- 
room, school and community affairs, 
from learning how to be a good citizen 
to being a good citizen. Much is now 
being done through extracurricular ac- 
tivities but such programs need to be 
extended and incorporated into a unified 
program of civic education. He proposes 
statewide planning by community ofh- 
cials, parents, principals, deans, teachers 
and high school pupils. 

To avoid repetition and duplication, 
Mr. White,writing in California Schools, 
suggests dividing the area of American 
history and civic education between the 
junior high school, or the eighth grade, 
and the senior high school. 


In-Service Training by Radio 


“The Massachusetts Plan,” a program 
for presenting courses for teachers by 
means of radio broadcasts, was inaugu- 
rated Saturday, October 13. The plan 
was developed through cooperation of 
the state of Massachusetts with Westing- 
house stations WBZ Boston, WBZA 
Springfield and N.B.C.’s University of 
the Air. The plan is looked upon as the 
beginning of a program of cooperation 
between commercial broadcasters and 
educators for the benefit of the public. 
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Jeg Set SOUND FAITHFULLY RECORDED FOR SELF-CRITICISM 









“To Believe with Certainty 


MUSIC * DRAMA 
SCRIPT WRITING 
SPEECH CORRECTION 

CURRENT HISTORY 

ELECTRONICS 

BROADCAST RECORDINGS 

PUBLIC ADDRESS PLAYBACK 

RADIO BROADCASTING TECHNIQUE. 
LANGUAGES 





Fairchild 
Portable Recorder 


WE MUST BEGIN WITH DOUBTING” 


Doubt your ears — when buying sound equipment. For the 
human ear varies widely. In youth, the ear is affected by vibra- 
tions ranging in frequency from 20 to 22,000 per second. In 
middle age this diminishes to 15,000 and less. 

Believe with certainty only after you have determined the 
degree of naturalness in sound equipment — not on an approx- 
imate hearing basis — but on a basis of scientific measurement. 

Light patterns, as the head of your physics department can 
explain to you, accurately determine the freedom of Fairchild 
recording equipment from objectionable “peaks” or “depres- 
sions” within usable limits. Controlled freedom from distortion 
up to 8,000 cycles permits the Fairchild Magnetic Cutterhead to 
provide the finest possible full-volume recordings of today’s 
6 to 7,000 AM and higher cycle FM broadcasts. 

Precision control of the Fairchild turntable speed eliminates 
all wavering of pitch, or ‘WOW’. Evenness of speed is obtained 


— & 
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AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


LESZCYNSKI 


by a carefully calculated loading of the positive, two-speed drive 
mechanism to keep the motor pulling constantly; by careful 
alignment of all drive parts that might cause intermittent grab 
and release; by carefully maintained machine tolerances in all 
moving parts. 

Insist upon determining the degree of naturalness in sound 
equipment scientifically. Know whether you're buying 60% to 
70% of perfection in sound reproduction — to secure a low 
initial price tag. Or whether you're buying full naturalness at a 
higher initial cost — but a lower per-year outlay for the far easier- 
to-live-with quality and far longer life of a Fairchild Portable 
Recorder. 

Descriptive literature is available — NOW! Address New 
York Office: 475 10th Avenue, New York 18; Plant: 88-06 Van 
Wyck Blvd., Jamaica 1, N. Y. 


CAMERA 
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From 7 to 7:30 p.m. each Saturday, 
teachers have an opportunity to listen to 
“Our Foreign Policy” over the New 
England Westinghouse stations; from 
9:15 to 9:30 each Saturday morning, an 
outstanding authority on foreign affairs 
comments upon the network discussions 
to clarify any problems which might 
arise out of “Our Foreign Policy” and 
to assist teachers in their appreciation 
ol problems of government. 

Under the plan, teachers will be re 
quired to register by mail with the 
Massachusetts Division of University Ex- 
tension. They will be required to listen 
to at least 10 out of 26 broadcasts and 


+ * 


will receive copies of the scripts used 
together with a bibliography of pertinent 
articles in popular magazines and in 
books which are generally available in 
even the smallest libraries. 

The teachers will submit four written 
reports on the reference reading and two 
summarizations covering the broadcasts, 
the papers counting as half of the final 
grade. Upon completion of each half 
year’s broadcasts, the teachers will take 
an examination. With successful comple- 
tion of the written reports and examina- 
tion, they will be certified for two hours 
of credit. 

Further information about the Massa- 
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GLEEMZ 


DISHES 
GLASSWARE 
WALLS 


WOODWORK 





- 


FLOORS 
UPHOLSTERY 
RUGS 
FABRICS 


A., surface not injured by ordinary water 
may be easily and safely cleaned with GLEEMZ. 


GLEEMZ is a “synthetic cleaner” containing no 


soap, acids, or alkalies and whose cleaning 


action is quick and powerful without being 


harmful. 


A trial by your maintenance staff will prove 


its effectiveness and economy. 


Manufactured Only by 


Bie OE- 6 0c Oe ET-Wolos t-Edes ob i-3— 
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chusetts Plan can be obtained by writing 
to E. Everett Clark, Division of Univer- 
sity Extension, Board of Education, 
Boston. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





For Business Education Research 


Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate 
fraternity in business education, is spon- 
soring its sixth annual open contest for 
research studies of merit completed in 
the field of business education between 
Jan. 1, 1944, and Sept. 1, 1945. The con- 


_ test will close on December 31. 


Competition is not limited to members 
of Delta Pi Epsilon. The winning study 
will be published by Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, and the author will receive 
50 copies of his study. Studies are to be 
sent by prepaid express to H. G. Enter- 
line at the School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 


To Promote the Golden Rule 


C. E. Palmer, newspaper publisher in 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., is making $100,- 
000 available for the establishment of 
the Palmer Foundation the purpose of 
which is “to foster and promote through 
the public schools and otherwise those 





Coming Meetings 


Association of School Business Officials, 
Pittsburgh, April 14-18. 
California Teachers Association, Hotel Bilt- 


more, Los Angeles, Dec. 15, 16. 

Colored Teachers’ State Association of Texas, 
Anderson High School, Austin, Nov. 29, 30. 

Idaho Education Association State Delegate 
Assembly, Boise, April. 

Illinois Education Association, Hotel Morri- 
son, Chicago, Dec. 27-29. 

lowa State Teachers Association, Shrine 
Auditorium, Des Moines, Jan. 31-Feb. 2. 

Kentucky Education Association, Hotel Brown, 
Louisville, April 17-19. 

Louisiana Teachers Association, Bolton High 
School, Alexandria, Nov. 28-30. 

Michigan Education Association Representa- 
tive Assembly, Hotel Olds, Lansing, April 
5, 6. 

The National Council for the Social Studies, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Nov. 22-24. 
New England Association of School Super- 
intendents, Hotel Bradford, Boston, Nov. 

15, 16. 

New York State Teachers Association, Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, Nov. 19, 20. 

Ohio Education Association, Hotel Deshler- 
Wallick, Columbus, Jan. 18, 19. 

Oklahoma Education Association, Municipal 
Auditorium, Oklahoma City, Feb. 14, 15. 
Oregon State Teachers Association, Portland, 

March 28-30. 

Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
Hotel Penn-Harris, Harrisburg, Dec. 26-28. 

South Dakota Education Association Delegate 
Assembly, Aberdeen, Dec. 7, 8. 

Tennessee Education Association, Hotel 
Andrew Jackson, Nashville, April 18-20. 
Tennessee Negro Education Association, A. 
and |. State College, Nashville, April 18-20. 
Virginia Education Association, Hotel John 


Marshall, Richmond, Nov. 20-22. 
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basic principles of morality which are 
common to all civilized races and re- 
ligions, best exemplified in the Golden 


Rule, and to promote American pa- 
triotism.” 
H. W. Stilwell, superintendent of 


schools in Texarkana, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed president of the foundation. 

Since a plan of procedure has not yet 
teen adopted, the foundation’s first 
project is the award of cash prizes for 
the most meritorious suggestions as to 
how the work should be carried out— 
$1000 for the best proposal and $500 
for the second best. Suggestions may be 
submitted by individuals, groups or on 
behalf of any school or college up until 
January 31. 

Entries and inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Palmer Foundation, 216 
East Third Street, Texarkana, Ark. 


Surrender to a Camera 

The October issue of The Nartion’s 
ScHoots carried an article by Burton H. 
Byers, formerly a teacher at the Frank- 
lin School in Cedar Rapids, Jowa, and 
now an overseas Pfc. in the 309th In- 
fantry, entitled “What the G.I. Wants 
to Study.” A buddy of Private Byers on 
his return to Cedar Rapids tells the 
following story about one of Byers’ ex- 
ploits. : 

Byers was sent out to get an action 
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Now that the war is over, Devoe Floor & Deck Enamel is 
again available with an alkyd-base—is again made from 
selected oils and sound synthetic resins that impart maximum 
durability. Devoe Floor & Deck Enamel is a general purpose 
enamel of pre-war quality p/us, deriving new and important 
advances from Devoe’s constant, war-inspired laboratory 


report and take pictures of his outfit 
attacking across some open terrain into 
a woods where the Germans were hold- 
ing out. He found an abandoned Ger- 
man foxhole 150 yards in front of his 
own lines where ke tried to set up his 
camera but was bothered by a bush 
which persisted in being right in the 
center of his field of vision despite all 
his maneuverings of the camera. 

“Finally, right out in front of both 
lines, remember, he stands up and pans 
his camera over the bush. Now, so help 
me, there’s a wiggling in the bush and 
presently a Cerman officer emerges 
chouting ‘komerad’ and running with his 
hands up toward Byers. He surrenders 
right then and there and hands over a 
wicked P-38 pistol, all the while pleading 
with Byers not to shoot him with the 
weapon, a small camera.” 

Byers, according to latest report, is 
now in the regimental education plan- 
ning office at Karleshafen, Germany. 


Urges Travel for Pupils 

W. George Hayward of Lehigh Uni- 
versity advocates three months’ travel 
within the United States for all eighth 
or ninth grade pupils and a world cruise 
for high school seniors. Pupils touring 
this country could travel by bus and 
be housed in housing units built to ac- 
commodate war workers. Some of the 















research and study. You’ll find Devoe Floor & Deck Enamel 
ideal for use on interior and exterior floor surfaces of concrete, wood, canvas and 
linoleum; on machinery, interior metal surfaces, as a dado enamel in wall-painting 


work; in a wide variety of applications. 


Outstanding advantages of DEVOE FLOOR & DECK ENAMEL 


1. ELASTIC: Withstands expansion and contraction 
due to temperature changes. So durable thot 
rain, snow, sun, even scrubbing, do not hurt it. 


2. EASY BRUSHING: Spreads evenly, smoothly, 
easily .. . has exceptional self-leveling quolities. 


3. WASHABLE: Hord-drying, glossy finish, is 
smudge-resistant, impervious and washable. 


4. HIGH GLOSS: Its tile-like finish is accentuated 
by depth of film. Finish is water and olkali resis- 
tant, protects surface from hard wear. 

5. QUICK DRYING: Forms dust-free finish of 
added beauty. 

6. UNUSUAL OPACITY: Exceptional hiding 
qualities. 


Devoe offers a complete line of maintenance paints,and is prepared to help solve your 
maintenance paint problems. Write Devoe today. 


DEVOE 


787 FIRST AVENUE, 





NEW YORK 


PAINT 


17, N. Y. 





ships produced for war-time purposes 
could be converted into traveling schools, 


Consumer Education Units 


In 1942 the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals initiated a 
consumer education study with finances 
supplied by the National Better Business 
Bureau. Its purpose was to prepare a 
series of teaching-learning units to help 
high school boys and girls “become more 
intelligent, more effective and more con- 
scientious consumers in the economy in 
which they live.” 

The first four books in the series have 
now been published. These are: Unit 
No. 1, “The Modern American Con- 
sumer—His Problems and His Oppor- 
tunities,” an introductory unit for teacher 
and pupil planning of consumer educa- 
tion; Unit No. 2, “Learning to Use Ad- 
vertising—A Problem of the Modern 
American Consumer”; Unit No. 3, 
“Time on Your Hands—Choosing and 
Using Recreation”; Unit No. 4, “Invest- 
ing in Yourself” by Ruth Strang. 

Units No. 5 and 6, to be published, 
are entitled, respectively, “Economic 
Choices for America” and “Using Stand- 
ards and Labels.” 

The units, which sell for 25 cents 
apiece, with special discounts on various 
quantities, can be obtained from the 
Consumer Education Study, National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Publication Legalized 


Better Teaching, published monthly 
by the department of instruction of the 
Cincinnati public schools, has had _ its 
publication costs paid largely for the last 
two years by the Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation as a contribution to education 
in the community. In addition to the 
grant from the merchants’ association, 
two issues were paid for by the War 
Chest and the out-of-town sales copies 
also brought in some revenue. 

This method of financing will no 
longer continue, however, because the 
1945 legislature enacted a law making 
it legal to publish Better Teaching at 
public expense. 


A House to Live In 

It’s hard to keep a_ superintendent 
when he has no house to live in. That 
was the difficulty the school board of 
Mansfield, Ill., found itself in until the 
village voters recently authorized board 
members to purchase a residence which 
will be rented hereafter exclusively to the 
head of the town school. 


Michigan Students’ Health 

Health records of University of Michi- 
gan students for the last twenty-five 
years show some interesting changes in 
physical characteristics and health. To- 
day’s student is taller, heavier, has better 
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“DUSTLESS” SWEEPING SIMPLE AS THIS 


ta 


a i OS Go oe ok - 1-1-3 aa co eo ae =| 
Dustless brush with Arbit- 
rin sweeping fluid as shown. 
Then start sweeping. In the process of 
sweeping, the fluid filters through the 
tufts and makes the best kind of sweep- 
ing compound out of every particle 
OF aust it contacts. The 
result: You eliminate 
up to 97% of ‘the dust in 
the air between sweepings. 
You also have a cleaner floor, 
cut labor and over-all sweeping 
costs. Thousands of factories, 
shops, stores, and schools now use 


"Dustless" sweeping. . 
¢ 


& 
i. 


Learn more about 
it. Write for com- 


plete facts today. 


Y “Dustless"—"Speed Sweep” — 


/ “Speed Wash’— brushes DOES MORE FOR LESS 


Muwauxee Dusmigss .23:". 


528 North 22nd Street «© Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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teeth and better general health than his 
predecessor of a quarter of a century ago. 
Men’s eyes are poorer but women’s are 
better. 

All students are more subject to acute 
appendicitis, pneumonia and _ diabetes 
than before. Goiter is on the decrease, as 
are tuberculosis and nervousness. Men 
have more headaches than they used to 
have and are worrying more; women 
have fewer headaches and worries. Hay 
fever has increased. 


In Wiesbaden, Germany 


James R. Newman, superintendent of 
schools at Elmont, L. I., 


now a colonel 






Modern 
Sanitary 
Wash 


Facilities 


Everything associated with an educational institution is important 
and student wash fixtures are an especial point of interest; to student, 
faculty and parent alike. For this reason, Bradley Washfountains are 
a popular specification in new school building plans and remodeling 


assignments. 


_ 1, TO YOUR SCHOOL'S 


with the U. S. Army in Germany, has 
recently been engaged in setting up a 
Regierungsbezirk civil government for 
Wiesbaden similar to that established in 
several other localities in territory subse- 
quently released to the French. 

Colonel Newman writes that he has 
on his staff some of the best specialists 
in military government. The three ofh- 
cers of his education department are on 
leave as deputy superintendent of schools 
for Sacramento, Calif., superintendent 
of schools for Oil City, Pa., and professor 
of education at New York University, 
respectively. 

“The problems we face in getting 





Bradleys combine modern, durable construction with very real 
economies and superior sanitary features. Eight to ten students can 
wash simultaneously in clean running water served from a central 
sprayhead. The bowl is kept clean and fresh by self-flushing drain 
which prevents contaminating dirt collections. Automatic foot con- 
trol offers a further health safeguard, while troublesome faucets and 
their maintenance are eliminated. Bradley Washfountains also save 
on installation space, water consumption, hot water costs, and piping 
connections. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2207 W. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Now that war restrictions 
have been lifted, Brad- 
ley Circular 5-Stall 
Showers and Semi-Circu- 
lar ‘’3-In-A-Group” Show- 
ers are again available 
for gymnasia and school 
shops. These sanitary, 
economical wash fixtures 
can be supplied with or 
without receptors for in- 
stallation on any kind of 
floor including wood. 


Picture Catalog 4308 gives complete details on 
Washfountains and Showers. Sent on request. 
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non-Nazi teachers and administrators,” 
Colonel Newman writes, “are many in- 
deed. Most of the elementary schools for 
the Regierungsbezirk have been opened. 
We hope shortly to have in operation a 
teacher-training institution for the pur- 
pose of eliminating all Nazi ideology and 
for training teachers to teach German 
children some of the elementary concepts 
of democracy. Believe me, it is going 


to be a task.” 


Faculty on College Board 


One third of the board of the newly 
organized Roosevelt College in Chicago 
is made up of members of the faculty, 
according to President Edward J. Spar- 
ling. Edwin R. Embree, chairman of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, is chairman 
of the board. An advisory board includes 
Philip Murray, president of the C.I.O.,; 
Thomas Mann, Nobel prize-winning au- 
thor; Murray D. Lincoln, president of 
the Co-Operative League of America; 
Leonard D. White, professor of public 
administration at the University of Chi- 
cago, and Marshall Field, publisher and 
editor of the Chicago Sun. 


School Strike in Tokyo 


Fourth grade pupils at a girls’ high 
school in Tokyo, Japan, recently went 
on strike against their principal and 
teachers. They charged that the teachers 
were monopolizing vegetables raised on 
the school farms by the pupils. 


Shall We Abandon Doctorates? 


Joseph A. Brandt, former director of 
the University of Chicago Press, said 
recently at graduation exercises at the 
university that the doctor of philosophy 
degree should be abolished by the uni- 
versities or else should be reformed to 
bring the scholar closer to the people. 

“Consciously or unconsciously,” Mr. 
Brandt said, “the American scholar has 
lived aloof from the people. The people, 
neglected and scorned by the scholar, 
will turn in ever increasing numbers to 
listen to the demagogue and be the will- 
ing tool of the dictators. 

“If the peace of the future fails, it 
will be because the scholar was not equal 
to the task of rescuing our people from 
the grip of ignorance and stopping them 
in their race toward self-destruction.” 


Educational Progress in Mexico 


Desiring to reach the 9,000,000 illit- 


erates in Mexico and without sufficient 


“schools and teachers for their instruction, 


the ministry of public education in that 
country has undertaken a nationwide 
campaign of “person to person” teaching, 
that is, the teaching of an illiterate by 
a literate. The first six months of the 
experiment is just concluding. 

The salaries of Mexican teachers have 
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The RIGHT 
School Bus 
Answer eee 


@ Here’s the correct answer to your school 
bus problem, as accurate in result as two- 


and-two makes four. 


Go to your International Truck Branch 
or Dealer and consult with him about the 
International Bus Chassis of the right size 
and wheelbase for your schools. Just what 
you need will be recommended, because 
International School Bus Chassis are made 


in a wide range of sizes and wheelbases. 


And from your Internationals you'll get 


the dependability and operating economy 


so essential for school bus service. 
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You'll get top service facilities too, pro- 


vided by International Truck Branches—the 
nation’s largest company-owned truck serv- 
ice organization—and a coast-to-coast net- 


work of International Truck Dealers. 


Back of International School Buses is the 
performance record of International Trucks 
—a record so outstanding that in the last 
fourteen years more heavy-duty International 
Trucks have been sold for civilian use than 


any other make. 


kal 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Comfort- 
magnified! 


When a heating system provides 
the correct temperature at the cor- 
rect time (more steam on coldest 
days; less steam on mildest days), 
with a great saving in fuel, and does 
it automatically—that’s comfort, 
magnified! 


The Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating supplies the correct amount of 
steam to each radiator to agree with ex- 
posure and changes in outside weather 
conditions. It is automatically “Controlled- 
by-the-Weather”. 


There are just four control elements in 
the Webster Moderator System: an Out- 
door Thermostat, a Main Steam Control 
Valve, a Manual Variator and a Pressure 
Control Cabinet. They assure comfort and 
economy at all times, under all conditions. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! ...A book “Performance 
Facts” gives case studies —before and after 
figures—on 268 Webster Steam Heating 
installations. Write for it today. Address 
Department ns-11. 





WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Shank Wis 
CONTROL 
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been appreciably increased this year and 
normal schools are being built, two of 
which will be opened in Mexico City in 
May 1946 and two others in the states 


| of Oaxaca and San Luis Potosi. 


An interesting phase of the Mexican 
campaign is its relation to _ illiterates 
among the Indian population who speak 
native Indian dialects. A special institute 
has been established for the training of 
50 normal teachers who speak both 
Spanish and an Indian dialect and who 
will teach Indian illiterates to read and 
write in Spanish and in their own 
tongue. They will also prepare 1500 
rural teachers for work with the Indians. 
Bilingual primers are being issued for 
this purpose. 

A special administrative committee for 
the construction of public schools is now 
functioning in Mexico and is financing 
its program by both public and private 
donations. The building of 510 schools 
is planned, 64 of which are completed. 


Guatemala Streamlines Education 


Guatemala is streamlining its public 
school program. Among the changes 
recommended are the publication of a 
regular review for the literary thought 
of both teachers and pupils; exhibits of 
pupils’ art work; the creation of orches- 





Superintendent's Book Shelf 





THE CONTINUING BATTLE. For the Con- 
trol of the Mind of Youth. By Porter Sar- 
gent. Boston: Porter Sargent. 1945. 


AMERICA'S VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
Washington, D. C.: The American Voca- 
tional Association, Inc. 1945. 


HELPING TEACHERS UNDERSTAND CHIL- 
DREN. By the staff of the Division on 
Child Development and Teacher Personnel. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education. 1945. $3.50. 


PEACE-TIME CONSCRIPTION. Compiled by 
Julia E. Johnsen. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Company. 1945. $1.25. 


DIVERSITY WITHIN NATIONAL UNITY. 
A Symposium. By Alain Locke and Others. 
Washington, D. C.: The National Council 
for the Social Studies. 1945. 10 cents. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNI- 
VERSITY. New York: American School 
Publishing Corporation. 1945. $4. 


COMPANION MAPS: WORLD AIR ROUTES 
and THE WORLD AROUND SOUTH 
AMERICA. Wall size 42 x 50 inches. New 
York: Air-Age Education Research. 1945. 
$1 each. 


FARMS FOR VETERANS. By Lowry Nelson. 
Washington, D. C.: National Planning As- 


sociation. 1945. 25 cents. 

PIONEERS OF TOMORROW. A Call to 
American Youth. By Hans Weil. New 
York: Association Press. 1945. $1.25. 


THE ENRICHMENT OF LIFE. By Paul N. 
Elbin. New York: Association Press. 1945. 
$1.50. 


tras, concert groups and choral clubs, 
and literary contests among pupils, 

Another provision is for pupil con- 
ferences and interviews with outstanding 
national visitors to the country and with 
distinguished poets, artists and educators 
of Guatemala. 

In the teaching field, revolutionary 
measures are recommended for dis- 
cipline. Self-discipline is sanctioned 
through the creation of respect for and 
understanding of good character; out- 
moded forms of punishment are to be 
supplanted by corrective measures. Scien- 
tific training of school inspectors is ad- 
vocated to make them more just and 
observant. Class recitations are to be 
supplanted by lectures by the professor, 
with students writing original discus- 
sions to be criticized in class. 

Classwork is to be supplemented by 
visits to theaters, public health clinics, 
hospitals, jails, courts, municipal offices. 


"Don'ts" for Book Buyers 


The Towa Library Association has 
compiled a list of reference books rec- 
ommended for first purchase by ele- 
mentary grades and high schools of the 
state. It gives the following “Dont’s” 
to be observed in book selection. 

Don’t buy a set that isn’t recom- 
mended by one of the guides included 
in the library association’s list. 

Don’t buy a set without personal ex- 
amination. 

Don’t fall victim to any “give away” 
plan. 

Don’t sign a contract you have not 
read and understood. 

Don’t trade in a good old set worth 
more than the set under consideration. 

Don’t neglect to ascertain the date of 
all books being considered. 

Don’t fail to verify claims of complete 
revisions. 

Don’t buy books without consulting 
someone who knows more about the 
book trade than you. 


PUBLICATIONS 


How They Were Staged. By Earl W. Blank. 
A practical guide for teachers and directors in 
high schools, colleges and community theaters. 
Contains a complete discussion on the actual 
casting, directing, costuming, advertising and 
staging of 42 plays chosen for their suitability 
for amateur groups. Cincinnati 24, Ohio: The 
National Thespian Society, College Hill Station. 
$1.60. 


Should Price Control Be Retained? By Harold 
G. Moulton and Karl T. Schlotterbeck. The 
purposes of the study on which the pamphlet is 
based are to analyze the character of the price 
control problem in the transition period and to 
test the desirability of maintaining the price 
control machinery. Washington 6, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution. 50 cents. 


Of Kids and Goats. A book-like kit for use 
in schools. colleges and training departments of 
stores, containing pictures of some of the 
operations of processing kid and goat skins from 
Asia, Africa, Europe and South America. Small 
bottles of chemicals and dyestuffs illustrate some 
of the materials necessary for the processing 
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WHICH | folding chair should I buy ? 


= y SP we'd like to suggest—that you buy 
folding chairs today only on the basis of the 
manufacturer’s proved reputation. 

The reason—in dealing with established, 
well-reputed manufacturers, you'll avoid sub- 
stitutions, shoddy merchandise, and “orphan” 
products, which may leave you stranded with 
no repairs, no maintenance but with meaning- 
less guarantees. 
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Royal Steel Folding Chairs + = 


Therefore, we repeat “Buy Royal Steel Fold- 
ing Chairs or those of other reputable manu- 
facturers and have no regrets—now or 6 
months or 120 months from now.” Yes, Royal 
Steel Folding Chairs are coming back—possi- 
bly not fast enough to satisfy everyone—but 
you'll really be glad you waited. The Royal 
Metal Mfg. Co., 175 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


LINE OF TOMORROW 


Metal Furniture Since ’97 
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and envelepes contain- swatches of skins. New 
York 7, N. Y.: Allied Kid Company, 100 Gold 
Street. 


Annual Report of Superintendent of Schools. 
By C. Herman Grose. Of interest to school ad- 


owners, managers and supervisors of cafeterias 
discussing such subjects as qualifications for 
supervisors, psychology of supervision, maintain- 
ing discipline, rules for employes, sanitary in- 
spections, accident prevention, wearing apparel, 








district superintendent of schools in 


Rockland County, New York. 
Abel A. Hanson is the new superin 


ministrators, teachers, librarians and_ civic- ee ee 5 — ame oo tendent at Elizabeth, N. J. Formerly 

minded individuals. Combines statistical pres- °°)" 1 , : ’ superintendent of schools at Manhasset, 

entations and descriptive material concerning — ‘ 

the educational program of the school district Youth and Your Community. By Alice C. N. Y., he has been succeeded there by How 

in Erie, Pa. Erie, Pa.: School District of the Weitz. A pamphlet discussing the causes of Raymond L. Collins, former supervising dowr 

City of Erie. juvenile delinquency, the need for a broad pro- principal of Wappingers Central School. room 
Dramatize Nutrition With Realistic Food ee ee ee Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 

Models. Illustrated descriptive leaflet free upon a etasained women, ond legislation Public 

request. Describes colorful food models set in ‘ , *-~ on. Claude Van Wie has become superin- 

appropriate paper cups and containers which a Po ww age Bese my — ay d f h | S S ” : First 

are available at less than cost to workers in emg ’ = tendent of sc OOls at aratoga prings, . b P 

the food field. New York 19, N. Y.: Public aa N. . a succeeding Harrison Crandall jo 

Health Committee of the Paper Cup and Con- Grade Labeling and the Consumer. A source who retired the : 

tainer Institute, 1790 Broadway. book on the facts about grade labeling of con- ¥ oper 
A Guide for Retail Advertising and Selling. “Umer ary presenting the ee enn Charles W. Lewis, superintendent of 

Third Edition, revised. A guide and reference WW" ave owe up eee es eu. new nal T : 

to fair practice standards and definitions for York 16: The National Publishers Association, schools at Frank fort, N. Y., has retired 

retail advertising and selling with dictionary Inc., 232 Madison Avenue. after forty-three years service in educa- This 

index of trade terms, standards, descriptions and tion. He had been superintendent since of B 

so on. Cleveland 15, Ohio: National Association 1929 

of Better Business Bureaus, Inc., 308 Frederick a7 two 

N IN Albert A. Slade, superintendent of pe 

The Modern American Consumer. A 67 page ' . . coul 

text for high school pupils, emphasizing con- schools at Laramie, Wyo., has retired duce 

sumer problems and opportunities, helpful to S . + d + after more than forty years in public u 

teachers and pupils in cooperative planning. uperin enaents school service one- 

Appendix B contains an exposition of consumer F z f : Sepa 

education and its purposes. Washington 6, D. C.: C. A. Weber, associate professor oO ed- R. H McIntosh has asked to be re- F, 

Consumer Education Study, National Associa- cation at the University of Connecticut, ae ae ; ; wine 

tion of Secondary-School Principals, 1201-16th } 3. been appointed Rieniien ad lieved of his duties as superintendent of 

Street. 25 cents a copy. Discounts up to one as been af poin € superin endent o schools at Green River, Wyo. Rounding 


third in quantity. 


Learning to Use Advertising. A 107 
text for high school pupils showing how the 
consumer can best use advertising and how 
advertising can be made more usable. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.: Consumer Education Study, Na- 


page 


schools at Cicero, IIl. 


Catherine Morgan, supervising direc- 
tor of the Detroit public schools, has 
been named assistant superintendent, the 
first time since 1897 that a woman has 


out thirty years of service at Green River 
and forty years in public school work, 
Mr. McIntosh will continue during the 
present year as high school teacher. 


tional Association of Secondary-School Princi- M. J. Hurley has been appointed as- 
pals, 1201-1€th Street. 25 cents a copy. Dis- held that post. es ch | : d . 
counts up to one third in quantity. sistant county schoo superinten ent ol 


Kathryne S. Mars- 
48 page (4 by 6 inches) handbook for 


Cafeteria Supervision. By 
ton. A 





qirkem 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PATENT OFF. 


CHLOROPHYLL 
AIR FRESHENER 


Dr. John Hopf, former teacher at 
White Plains, N. Y., has been named 


Theater, New York. 


Maricopa County, Arizona. He succeeds 
Alonzo D. Adams. 


SOLVES THE “BAD AIR” PROBLEM 





used in places where people congregate, such as in the huge Roxy 


Airkem is simple to apply. Just pull up the wick of the easy-to-use 
pint bottle, and Airkem evaporates into the air to end odor problems 
wherever they exist. For wall mounting, tamper-proof containers 
are available at a low price. It will cost you less than $2.00 to give 
Airkem a trial. It may save many times its cost. If your school dis- 
tributor has not yet received his stock, write for booklet B-3. 





Now, your school can be kept free from all 
sorts of objectionable odors. Airkem Chloro- 
phyll Air Freshener overcomes occupancy 
odors and other “bad air” conditions. At the 
same time, it produces a fresh air effect in- 
doors, for chlorophyll is one of Nature’s im- 
portant agents for freshening air in woods 
and fields. 

Airkem has been approved,.adopted, and is 


W.H.Wheeler, Inc. 


7 East 47th Street 
a oe ee 2On Gun eee. 6 mn, ee Ok a4 ‘ 





Airkem 
Bottle and Cabinet 
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» | REUIGHTING for low cost operation 






















erly 

sset, THE PROBLEM: Shades-Cahaba School, Birmingham, Ala. 
iby How to relight a school building which had been allowed to run , 

et; down. This picture at the right shows one of the dingy class- 

ool, rooms with its lighting system “20 years behind the times.” 

q THE LIMITATIONS: 

igs, First and foremost, money. Funds had to be raised to swing the 


jal] job since the school board did not have the money. Second, for 
the same reason, the installation must provide minimum cost 


operation. And rewiring must be kept to a minimum. 
of 


red THE PLAN: 

wel This typical classroom layout, drawn up by lighting engineers 

- of Birmingham Electric Co., employs fluorescent lighting, with 
two continuous rows of Wakefield GRENADIERS. Through these 

of units, considerable saving in wiring time was made, since wire 

ed could be run along as an integral part of the fixture. This also re- 


duced to a minimum the ceiling outlets necessary (required about 
one-third the outlets needed for previous types of lighting). 
Separate switch controls were provided for the units nearest the 
window and for the inner row. 


lic 






Lans? Proper ne 
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Ralph Haizlip, former principal of 
Paragould High School, Paragould, Ark., 
has succeeded Rufus D. Haynes as super- 
intendent of schools at Paragould. Otis 
Wilson is the new high school principal. 


George R. Champlin has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
New London, Conn. He was formerly 
special assistant to the superintendent at 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Henry C. Ducker, principal of the 
senior high school at Baldwin, N. Y., 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
schools at Baldwin. He succeeds Arthur 
E. Newton who retired after serving as 
superintendent since 1922. 

Hans E. Andersen, principal of the 
high school at Littlefork, Minn., in 1941- 
42, has been named superintendent of 
schools in that community. 


W. J. Murphy, superintendent of 
schools at Brewster, Minn., is now super- 
intendent at Melrose, Minn. He is suc- 
ceeded at Brewster by C. M. Swenson. 


James G, Pappas is the new super- 
intendent of the public school at Mah- 
nomen, Minn. 


D. W. Boles, formerly coach in the 
school at Anandale, Minn., has been 
made superintendent at Graceville, Minn. 

I. R. Anderson, superintendent at Lake 
Crystal, Minn., for many years, is now 
superintendent at Triumph, Minn. 


Principals 

Lehman A. Hoefler, who has been 
serving as supervisor of youth services 
for the state department of education in 
Connecticut, has been appointed princi- 
pal of Slocum School at Waterbury, 
Conn. His predecessor, Anna Fagan, has 
been made director of curriculum re- 
search with the administrative bureau of 
the Waterbury schools. 


Edna Moore Skelly, principal of Stan- 
ard School, Cleveland, where she led 400 
children to safety during the gas tank 
disaster in October 1944, has been pro- 
moted to principal of Robert Fulton 
School. She succeeds Georgianna Down- 
ing Harper who died recently. Mrs. 
Skelly’s successor at Stanard is Mrs. Mar- 
cella Leahy McNerney, formerly super- 
visory assistant at John Burroughs School. 


Walter O. Allen, principal of Wash- 
ington Irving Junior High School in 
Des Moines, lowa, for twenty-six years, 
has resigned for reasons of health. L. L. 
Wires, vice principal of Warren Harding 
Junior High School, has been made act- 
ing principal at Washington Irving. 


Claude L. Reeves, former president of 
the county board of education and prin- 
cipal of Huntington Park High School 
in Los Angeles, has succeeded Paul E. 
Webb as principal of Los Angeles High 


School. Mr. Webb has been appointed 
assistant superintendent. 


Frank Van Slyke has resigned as prin- 
cipal of the junior high school and 
grades at Central School, Muncie, Ind., 
to become principal of the senior high 
school at Cambridge City, Ind. 


Margaret Solomon is the new principal 
of Girls’ High School at Atlanta, Ga. 
She succeeds the late Lamar Jeter. 


Stewart B. Atkinson, principal of the 
high school at Beverly, Mass., has as- 
sumed the principalship of Darien Senior 
High School, Darien, Conn. 


John Frederick Alliston, principal of 
Wardlaw Junior High School, Columbia, 
S. C., has been made principal of Co- 
lumbia High School. 


Maud M. Prichard has retired as prin- 
cipal of Ashland High School, Ashland, 
Pa., after twenty-nine years’ service. Her 
successor is Lloyd A. Daub, assistant 
principal for the last four years. 

T. Harry Garrett, principal of Tub- 
man High School, Augusta, Ga., for 
forty-two years, has retired and has been 
made principal emeritus. 

Evelyn Sandusky, former supervisor of 
music in the public schools of Somerset, 
Ky., is the new principal of Lincoln 
School at Kingsport, Tenn. 

R. E. Milhone, Lore City, Ohio, has 
been appointed principal of Otsego High 
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OST people who are con- vented because PC Glass Blocks 
's cerned with school construc- = are an integral part of the wall. 
h tion and modernization already They exclude unpleasant sights, 
know that PC Glass Blocks are dampen disturbing sounds. 
r attractive and practical. This will Glass surfaces are quickly and 
remind you of ail the ways PC easily kept clean. PC Glass Blocks 
Glass Block construction servesand _—__ do not break readily, rarely if ever 
saves in new or modernized school need repair or maintenance. 
buildings. In planning new construction and 
PC Glass Blocks distribute gen- _—in modernization projects in exist- 
erous floods of daylight over wide ing schools, you can insure added 
Cina: eeeld ditenteien eeu teahiee ta areas. beauty, comfort and economy by 
this shower room, PC Glass Block partitions Insulating properties lessen heat using PC Glass Blocks. Pittsburgh 
aS a pa agg 2 oy losses through lighting areas, ease | Corning Corporation, Room 776, 
would partitions of ordinary materials. the load on air-conditioning and 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, 
heating equipment. Infiltration of | Pennsylvania. 
chilling drafts, gritty dust, is pre- - Also makers.ef PC Foamglas 


Note these Nine Features # PC Glass Blocks 


@ Flood working areas with natural daylight. ® Clean easily and thoroughly. 


®@ Aid temperature and humidity regulation. ® Create a neat, modern appearance. 


e p F 
® Cut maintenance costs. Permit greater privacy. 


é x al Provide effective sound insulation. 
® Reduce condensation on light-transmitting 


areas. 


Increase usable floor area. 








PITTSBURGH Plare GLASS COMPANY 


2 PC Glass Blocks are ideal for use in corridors, . 
at stairs and exits, where safety demands 
ample lighting. They distribute floods of dif- 


fused daylight yet prevent excessive heat loss, PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
save on heating and air-conditioning cost. 
632 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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School in Monroe Township, Ohio. He 
succeeds O. A. Simmons, who resigned. 


E. B. Christensen has resigned as 
principal of the Joint Union High School 
at Tomales, Calif., to accept the prin- 
cipalship of the Union High School at 
Healdsburg. 

Brother John D. O’Dwyer has as- 


sumed the principalship of Boys Central 
High School, Butte, Mont. Brother M. C. 
Murtagh, principal of the school since 
1942, has left for West Park, N. Y., for 
a rest assignment. 


Brother V. William has been named 
principal of the Christian Brothers 
School in Sacramento, Calif., succeeding 
Brother Cyril, who has been appointed 
vice principal of Sacred Heart High 
School, San Francisco. 

Sister Dolores of the Order of Sisters 
of Charity of Emmitsburg, Md., has 
been appointed principal of Holy Cross 
Academy, Lynchburg, Va. She succeeds 
Sister Monica who has been transferred 
to Washington, D. C., as principal of 
Immaculate Conception School. 

Patrick H. Payton, acting principal of 
Avon High School, Avon, Mass., has 
beerf named principal of the high school 
at Palmer, Mass., succeeding Ernest J. 
Lawton, who has been appointed to the 
faculty of Monson Academy, Monson, 
Mass. 


The Rev. Patrick W. O’Brien, S.J., 
has been named principal of St. Xavier 
High School, Cincinnati, succeeding 
the Rev. John P. Downey, S.J., who has 
joined the faculty of Loyola University, 
Chicago. 

Walter S. Nesmith, headmaster of 
Nashua High School, Nashua, Mass., 
has resigned after more than thirty-five 
years’ service in the city’s school system. 
Edmund M. Keefe, former submaster, 
has been named as his successor. 


Miscellaneous 


Fred H. Bair, superintendent of 
schools at Bronxville, N. Y., has been 
appointed executive assistant to Com- 
missioner George D. Stoddard of the 
New York State Education Department. 


Edgar L. Grim, superintendent of 
schools at Vassar, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed head of the recently established 
community school service program of the 
department of public instruction in 
Michigan. This is an experimental edu- 
cational project aimed at discovering the 
best methods of improving community 
living through the services of the schools. 

Thomas F. Nolan has been appointed 
supervisor of evening schools and di- 
rector of adult education for 1945-46 
in Waterbury, Conn. Mr. Nolan will 
serve also as principal of Duggan and 
Webster evening schools. 


Battle 
Librarian. 


Utility 


Beauty 


The sleek modern lines of this Gaylord Charging 
Desk, made up of stock, interchangeable units, 
will add sweep and smartness to any library. 
Its finish is optional. The desk illustrated, in 
maple, with linoleum top, is in Willard Library, 
Creek, 





Rolland Upton, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools at San Gabriel, Calif., has 
been appointed assistant business man- 
ager of the San Diego city schools. 


G. E. Holmes, superintendent of 
schools at Story City, Iowa, for the last 
five years, is the new supervisor of the 
division of instructional supervision for 
Iowa. His area comprises the 25 coun- 
ties in the southeastern quarter of the 
state. 

Col. Joseph L. Ernst, who has been 
assistant general purchasing agent for the 
Army in the Southwest Pacific and more 
recently liaison officer on Australian af- 
fairs in Washington, has resumed his 
duties as purchasing agent for the board 
of education, Rochester, N. Y. Colonel 
Ernst served with the Army for almost 
five years. 

M. Jay Blaha, assistant professor of 
education at the University of Connecti- 
cut, has been appointed school psychol- 
ogist and coordinator of counseling serv- 
ices for the public schools of Cicero, IIll., 
a newly created position. 


Paul Henry Kinsel, formerly of the 
U. S. Office of Education, has become 
director of the newly established division 
of travel service of the N.E.A. The divi- 
sion was organized to give N.E.A. mem- 
bers an opportunity to travel at the low- 
est possible cost and is a nonprofit self- 
supporting service. 
























Mich. Miss Helen Warner, 


It’s hard to believe such a beautiful exterior 
could hide so sturdy and practical a heart. For 
here is the heart of the hbrary. You can plan 
your Gaylord Charging Desk to fill your own 
needs. This one, of standing height, has writing 
bed, application card section, charging machine 
well, space for book card trays, book bins, 
shelves, and drawers. 


*% Restrictions on the use of lumber, and shortage of 
skilled workmen, have resulted in an accumulation of 
orders for library furniture that will require months to 
fill. It’s wise, though, to plan now, and order for earliest 
possible shipment. 


pul! Gaylord Br04., Tue. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


EST. 1896 Stockton, Calif. 


ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
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CALL IN YOUR 
ARCHITECT OR 
ENGINEER 


E believe that in the early days of re- 
construction, school boards will find 
it easier — because of expected shortages — 
to undertake and complete the modernizing 
of old schools before the construction of new 
ones. For new schools OR old, the Nesbitt 
Syncretizer Unit Ventilator is ready NOW. 





NOW! 














Architect: W. Marshall Hughes 
Reading, Pa. 
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Original Building, Erected 1921 


























HERE’S HOW THEY MODERNIZED IN BOYERTOWN, PA. 


After the crowded and uncomfortable Boyertown High School was enlarged, 
it was approximately twice its original size. In this new school, replacing 
obsolete warm air heating, was installed a steam system and 29 Nesbitt 
Syncretizers. The new building — doubled in size—— required less than 13 per 
cent more coal per heating séason! More significant, classroom comfort became 
a reality. As a consequence, the Board of Education installed Nesbitt Units 
in two additional modernized schools. 





























The economy and the comfort 
effected by the Syncretizer are Three-year 
the direct results of the co-ordi- Averages 
nated action of the Air-stream a 
and Room Temperature Controls 905 tons of coa| 
which prevent cold drafts and 
overheating. 














SAVING 








731 tons of coal 
- LONS OF wer! 
TO heat new buildin 


Twice as idrge 


Building Enlarged 100 per cent; 
29 Nesbitt Syncretizers Installed 





to heat old building 








THE SYNCRETIZER 1S MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC. HOLMESBURG, PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 
SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
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Vernon G. Dameron has been made 
director of the new division of audio- 
visual instructional service of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Mr. 
Dameron has been director of the plan- 
ning department of the Army Air Forces 
training film preparation unit at Chanute 
Field, Ill. Before going with the A.A.F., 
he was a high school teacher and direc- 
tor of audio-visual instructional service 
at Hinton, W. Va. 


Leland P. Bradford has been named 
director of the N.E.A.’s new division of 
adult education service which will em- 
phasize the education program for vet- 
erans. Mr. Bradford, who has been direc- 
tor of training, Federal Security Agency, 
will continue as editor of the Adult 
Education Bulletin. 


Crawford Greene, director of adminis- 
tration of the Arkansas State Department 
of Education, has accepted the post of 
assistant commissioner of education. He 
succeeds T. M. Stinnett who was named 
executive secretary of the Arkansas Edu- 
cation Association. The duties of direc- 
tor of teacher education and certification, 
also performed by Mr. Stinnett, have 
been shifted to the division of instruction 
with William M. Beasley as supervisor. 
H. R. Pyle, budget director, has been 
appointed director of finance. He will 
distribute all state school funds. 




















Frederick T. Rope, former associate 
supervisor of elementary education for 
the New York state department of edu- 
cation, has been made director of the 
Public Education Association. 


In the Colleges 


Dr. Frank D. Fackenthal, provost of 
Columbia University since 1937, was 
named acting president of that institu- 
tion until a permanent successor to Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler can be named. 


Prof. Paul H. Buck, dean of the fac- 
ulty of arts and sciences at Harvard 
University, has been appointed to the 
newly created post of provost of the uni- 
versity. Dean Buck served as chairman 
of President Conant’s Committee on 
Objectives which, after a two year study 
of educational problems, issued the sur- 
vey “General Education in a Free So- 
ciety.” 

The Rev. Dr. David Weaver, former 
dean of Baylor University, Waco, Tex., 
has assumed the presidency of Shurtleff 
College, Alton, Iil. 


The Very Rev. James T. Hussey, S.J., 
has been appointed president of Loyola 
University in Chicago. Father Hussey 
has served as acting president of the in- 
stitution since last February when he 
replaced the Very Rev. Joseph M. Egan 


who went to California on sick leave. 
The latter remains as religious superior 
of the university. 


G. Edwin Waggener, former associate 
professor of education at Baylor Univer- 
sity, Waco, Tex., has been made director 
of men at that institution. 


Frank M. Pelton, field representative 
of the school and college division of the 
National Safety Council and previously 
associate professor of education at State 
Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y., is now 
professor of education at Rhode Island 
State College, Kingston. 


Deaths 


W. Burton Patrick, 71, retired super- 
intendent of schools at Orange, N. J., 
died recently. In 1941 Mr. Patrick re- 
ceived the New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation’s award for distinguished service 
to education. 


Walter J. Decker, superintendent of 
the third district of Greene County, New 
York, died recently. His death ended 


fifty-two years of service in education. 


Danforth R. Thomas, for nineteen 
years principal of Barringer and Harvey 
E. Alter schools at Rome, N. Y., died 
September 6, one day after his resigna- 
tion because of illness. 





The same fine machine techniques which 
qualified AUTOMATIC for ammunition 
manufacture .. . 
full swing again in the Peacetime Produc- 
tion of Sharpeners. 

There are now no restrictions regarding 
the manufacture of pencil sharpeners. As 
rapidly as availability of labor and mate- 
rials permits, production will increase. 
For the time being only Dexters and Giants 
are available. Your generous cooperation 
in awaiting “full line’ production is most 
appreciated. 


Peacetime Pzectiiston, too 





will soon be utilized in 


mA Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
Division of Spengler-Loomis Mfg. Co. 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago 2 
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“f ae 
KNOWING HOW 
comes from 


LEARNING HOW 
with the right tools 


The “know-how” your pupils will have 
when they start at their chosen trades depends 
on the training they get today. As you know, 
keeping your school shop equipped with quality 
tools is a big aid to successful teaching. Atkins 
“Silver Steel” Saws are such tools. Correctly- 
designed, they inspire confidence in beginners’ 
hands. Their “Silver Steel” blades have tough, 
keen teeth that hold an edge. And their ability 
to stand up under steady rough classroom use 
makes them easy on the school budget. Have 
the advantages of Atkins “Silver Steel” Saws 
by specifying them on your next requisition. 

















ON SAW FITTING ; 
rect way © 
1 classroom aid. it —_ aha fn 
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wn ce “7 "s for your free COPY 
19 * 
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ra ~ a, 
Key, E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
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471 5S. Illinois Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
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HILD 







WAXING AND POL- 
ISHING floors to a hard, 
lustrous finish with 
brush on HILD Floor 


lishing 
achine. 


BUFFING with lambs 
wool or felt buffer on 
HILD Floor Machines. Removes 
streaks, goes under radiators, 
polishes waxed cove base- 
boards. 


STEELWOOLING with 
ad and holder on 
ILD Floor Machine. Used for 
dry cleaning, polishing, scrub- 
bing, wet buffing of penetrating 
seals, etc. 


HILD Shower-feed Brush 


Soap solution flows from the tank 
on the handle of the HILD Machine 
to the back of the Shower-feed 
Brush . . . then sses through 
accurately spaced holes penetrat- 
ing the brush back between each 
row of bristles. The speed of the 
bristles whips up the soap solution 
into rich, cleansing su which 
clean thoroughly and evenly with- 
out waste and without splashing. 


To 









Floor 





Machines 


SCRUB FLOORS 
CLEANER, FASTER 





...and do all these 
other jobs, too! 


Just one Hild Machine, with a 
series of easily interchange- 
able attachments, conditions 
floors of all kinds . . . and 
then keeps them sparkling 
clean and bright. HILD Ma- 
chines operate with scarcely 
a whisper of noise. They run 
so easily that either a man 
or woman can operate them 
for long periods without tir- 
ing. The G. E. Capacitor type 
motors have no carbon 
brushes or commutators to 
gather dust or wear out. 


HILD Machines are made in 
four sizes and the two styles 
pictured above. The Portable 
Tank Type Machine employs 
the famous Shower-feed 
Brush pictured below to scrub 
floors cleaner, faster, at lower 
cost. 





wow FREE BOOK 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


1313 W. Randolph St., Dept. SC11 


Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Make your new 


FLOOR 


pay its own way 


A floor that is soundly planned can effect all sorts of long- 
term economies. For example: 


The use of Thos. Moulding “Floors from Plastics’ 
will eliminate the periodic cost of refinishing. The 
hardest sort of wear leaves no noticeable marks .. . 
because both color and texture are uniform through- 
out the thickness of the floor material. 


Longer floor life will be obtained by using special 
materials for special areas . . . greaseproof floors 
that will not deteriorate from grease drippings in 
domestic science rooms, kitchens or behind serving 
counters in cafeterias . . . acid-resistant floors for 
lavatories and laboratories tough, non-slip 
safety fioors for entrance halls, stairs, ramps, etc. 


Proper smoothing and conditioning of subfloors will 
prevent subsequent defects in the finished floor. 


All these problems . . . and many others . . . are surveyed 
and solved in advance when you avail yourself of Thos. 
Moulding’s responsible floor service. A backlog of experi- 
ence qualifies Thos. Moulding Floor Contractors to anticipate 
your needs ... and the wide range of Thos. Moulding Ma- 
terials enables them to install the right floor in the right 
epee. Befure you build or remodel, send for our catalog. 

frite to: THOS. MOULDING FLOOR MFG. CO., 165 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl. 


fy Mo eg 


from Plastics 


Thos. Moulding Mountile provides a long wearing, attrac- 
tive floor in this corridor of the Monroe School, Davenport, 
Ia. Thos. Moulding Base makes a neat juncture between 
floor and walls. 
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Cffeelive 


THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 
be prepared. 


Mewwiuchiome 


(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifiuorescein-sodium) 
is economical because stock solutions may be dis- 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 
indefinitely. 
Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 
irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 
Complete literature will be furnished on 
request. 


s 








HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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In food-serving equipment, it’s construction that 
counts. It’s what is underneath....and back of it 
...-that makes the BIG DIFFERENCE. SOUTHERN 
offers you unquestionable quality in every construction detail 
plus food-serving equipment built for the purpose by specialists in their 
line. This means specialized design...specialized fabrication...specialized 
installation—more value and efficiency from your investment. Whether 





or you are in the market for single units 

or a complete installation, it is well 

ou eae EQUIPMENT GO. «to investigate SOUTHERN before 

5017 SOUTH 38TH STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI making your decision. See your 
OFFICES: DENVER - DALLAS - MIAMI - BOSTON - PITTSBURGH Southern dealer—or write us. 








Downytlak @ Muffins... Ideal for School Lunches 


o @ © 
Downytlake one NUTRITIONAL VALUE 


BRAN MUFFIN / BRAN MUFFIN | ALUM 8 4a needs 
[ sri \ Wt 63 Gms NIACIN-12 5/ : 
WATER nals 18 RON-27% 


PHOSPHORUS-30%, 














Rich in nutrition, low in cost, casy to prepare, bran 
muffins baked with Downyflake Mix are made to 
order for your school lunch program. They’re 
simple to make—to Downyflake Bran Muffin Mix 
just add water... mix... bake. 





Downyflake Baking Mix Division 
DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Kindly send me a free copy of your booklet, “How to 








l \ 
l | 
l I 
I 
| Maintain Quality Control of Your Baked Goods — at 
7 FICK < | Low Cost.” \ 
OW. {7 eC = Bs, MMR Gy Silda’ fos Sa ig cdi sien cep eknds s oeessn ede | 
4° I Company gant Lyre | 
“26 ss ” v) oeeas aaees POPOV ETTTEPE Te 
its oll FIXT J ust odd water a Address ..... are SoA Wile Ue LS ahs mslate Sa deg sb e- 
Downyfiake Baking Mix Division 393 Seventh Avenue 
Doughnut Corporation of America New York 1, N. Y. | CA «in 6.0 Ci AET NORV ees a ewe ORS Fermisveas | 
Be eee cee ees ome cme ee ee ae ee ee ee oe oe ee ee I 
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Con-SOL PERMA-SEAL 


RESISTS WEAR, STAINS, 


DIRT and 


deeply and permanently sealing the pores in every type of wood floor, Perma-Seal protects 


against the ruinous effects of heavy traffic, scuffing, mars, chemical stains and dampness. 
A Perma-Seal surface does not break down or wear off as with ordinary hard varnish or similar 
coatings. Perma-Seal, by actually becoming part of the wood, permits wear without damage and eliminates the 
unsightly overlapping of frequent refinishing on areas 
subjected to extra traffic and abuse. 









CONSOLIDATED LABORATORIES, DIV. 


CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, 
1470 S$. VANDEVENTER... ST. 





INC. 
LOUIS 10, MO. 


MOISTURE 


Easy to apply — quick drying — free of surface film — 


Perma-Seal rejuvenates old floors, protects and preserves new 


floors, and cuts upkeep time and cost to a minimum. 


Specify Con-Sol Perma-Seal to permanently preserve and keep 


your wood floors new! Write for a trial gallon now! 


APPROVED BY MAPLE FLOORING 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 
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GIRLS? OF COURSE THEY USE X-ACTO KNIVES! 


So Sharp, So Sure, So Easy To Handle! 





Beginners Get That 
Expert Feeling 


One reason teachers and stu- 
dents (and that means girls, 
too) all enthuse so over X-acto 
Knives is that they make work 
SO easy. 

Even a beginner, confronting 
a blank block of wood for the 
first time, gets a feeling of con- 
fidence from the easy fit, the 
firm grip of the X-acto handle. 
Students are encouraged by the 
way the scalpel-sharp blades 
cut smoothly and easily ... 
paper, wood or plastics. They’re 
proud when they turn out a 
better job ... and quicker. The 
class has a lot more fun, and 
naturally, so does the teacher! 


A HIT WITH GIRLS 


Lorraine D , for instance, 
of Chicago, who is only four- 





























teen, says, “I hope to fly some 
day and have built many model 
planes with my X-acto Knife.” 


GALLOWS AND THE GUILLOTINE 


In Mobile, Alabama, young 
B. P. made models of the Gal- 
lows and the Guillotine for his 
English class at school, with 
his X-acto Knife ... as well as 
stencils for his Art Class. You'll 
find dozens of uses for this 
knife-of-all-trades in school lab- 
oratories, shops and hobby 
rooms. 








WHO WOULDN'T WHITTLE? 


It’s fun, with this X-acto No. 
80 Whittling Set — an all-metal 
X-acto Knife with an assort- 
ment of interchangeable whit- 
tling blades, in a handy wooden 
chest. Complete $2. Other 
X-acto Knives and Knife chests 
from 50c to $5. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE OFFER 


We'll be glad to send catalog, 
sample offer, and free copies 
of helpful X-acto booklets, to 
school executives and teachers. 
Write on your school letter- 
head to 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











ok 
At leading hardware, hobby and art supply shops 
— or ifnot available write us direct 


KNIVES 
& TOOLS 
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“What's the matter — did the new math teacher try to date her up?“ 
“No, they just put fresh Columbia Shades in her classroom! “’ 


Many a teacher's spirits have been perked up con- 
siderably by a little change in décor. Spic-and-span 
shades to replace the old, worn ones, maybe, or 
shiny Venetian blinds that control light and ventilation 
so effectively. 

Present window coverings may have to do for a 
while, as supplies are somewhat limited. Of course, if 


they are Columbia shades or Venetian blinds, their 
smooth performance, quality appearance and easy 
maintenance will surely last for the duration. And 
when the time comes, Columbia will be ready with 
all the serviceable, high-quality styles particularly 
adapted to the needs of tomorrow’s schools. 


See Sweet's Architectural Catalogue for more complete information on Columbia products, 








e 
WINDOW SHADES 
AN D VENETIAN BLINDS 
TH CcCOLUMBHEIA MILLS, INC, . 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW yYyorx« 10, WN. Y. 
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Choose a DA-LITE 


CHALLENGER or VERSATOL SCREEN 


DA-LITE VERSATOL 


The a- ‘ Moderately priced tripod sereen locks automatical:y 
These popular Da-Lite models are at current picture proportions. Three sizes: 30” x 


the only tripod screens that can be 40”; 40x40” (adjusts {0 30”x*0”) and 37” x50” 
adjusted in height without separate 
adjustments of fabric or case. The 
elevating rod in each, when extended, 
locks automatically in place when it 
reaches the correct picture propor- 
tion. This and other exclusive fea- 
tures make these Da-Lite tripod 
screens preferred by visual education 
instructors for their simplicity, fabric 
protection and ease of operation. 


s 





DA-LITE 
CHALLENGER 








For severe service re- 
quirements, specify the 
more ruggedly built 
Challenger. Its time- 
proved stamina mini- 
mizes replacements. 9 DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 11NS, 2723 No. Crawford Avenue 


CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


sizes: 30°" x 40"' to 52" 
x 72" inclusive. 


This Name Has identified 
QUALITY SCREENS FOR 36 YEARS 


2”’x2" SLIDES AND 
SLIDEFILMS 






e Easy to use 





é 


e Easy to store 


e Authentic material pre- 
pared by foremost educa- 
tors 







30 or more pictures 


in one small roll 


ayn # = 9 Coe ten on @ Broad selection of subjects 


sharp, clear, true in color. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


nse weet SPREE T © CHICAGO 11, ILLINOTS 
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FOOD PRICES * 
AADAYS 
VYAWVIOAO 


WORLD 
WAR 2 


+64 months after war started 




















it’s a far longer and more expensive war than the last one— but this time the cost of 
living hasn’t been allowed to get out of hand. If you’re ever tempted to grumble at 
price-and-wage controls, look at these charts—and DON’T. They’re one reason to bless 
ceiling prices. ..and tocheck’em whenever you shop. (They’re postedfor your protection!) 





























The Millionbucks get no more points than the poorest folks in town. Necessities are 
rationed to see that each gets his share. And rationing also keeps prices down: without it 
the fellow with the biggest wad of dough would have a terrific edge. Share and play square 
... pay points for everything you buy. (And shun black markets like the enemy they are!) 











—and the money you DON'T SPEND 
helps hold living costs down 


The plain bread-and-butter fact is this: there’s about $1.50 in people’s 
pockets for every dollar’s worth of goods in the stores. 


Splurge—buy anything you don’t actually need—and you put the heat 
on everything to rise all along the line. 


Save—deny yourself something you want but can get along without— 
and you help yourself a little today and a lot tomorrow. 


Squeeze that budget. Squeeze a little more money into your savings 
account. Squeeze a little more into insurance. Squeeze yourself into buying 
another War Bond today. ..and every month from now on in. 


Wise enough to harness your money for your own safety ? 





ONLY YOU CAN DO IT. 





A United States War Message prepared by the War Advertising Council, approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by this ine in jon with the M: ine Publishers of America, 
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JACKSON DISHWASHERS 


AVAILABLE WITHOUT RESTRICTIONS 


Every detail of this 
speedy, efficient washer 
is designed to save you 
time, money, space and 
manpower. 


Meets all sanitary re- 
quirements wherever 


food is served. 
Adaptable for multiple 
installations or as an 
auxiliary unit. 
Capacity: 1200 dishes, 


2000 glasses or 5000 
pieces of silverware 





MODEL NO. 1-A 
is a smaller machine with 
revolving hood. Ideal for diet 
kitchens or smaller hospitals. 


per hour. 


FOR CLEAN « SANITARY DISHES 


EASY TO INSTALL 
ECONOMICAL 
EFFICIENT 
HIGH SPEED 
FOOL PROOF 
SPACE SAVING 


* 





SPECIAL FEATURE 
Basket for glass and 
silverware is part of 
standard equipment. 


This is a large machine 
for high speed; heavy 
duty assignments. 


Its counter-balanced 
hood provides ample 
clearance for sliding 
baskets through from 
either side or from 
corner installation. 


The No. 2 is easy to 





MODEL NO. 2 install and the legs are 
adjustable to any size 
JACKSON DISHWASHERS Sulcus fo OY 
HAVE MANY 


Capacity: 4000 dishes 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES per hour. 


Write for complete_information on all Jackson models. 


Place your ordér now for early shipments. 
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and we have it ! 


Reconversion with Mr. 1-2-3 Mixer Man is 
simply a matter of changing uniforms... from the 
one he used in the service, to the one he has 
always used so successfully in civilian service. 
1-2-3 MIXERS—the tart flavors with that amazing 
utility—have proven themselves more than ever 


thru the difficult war time days... for sheer 










effectiveness and economy (never 
any mess ...never any waste) and 
with that plus-flavor consistency 
which has definitely put 
it in a class by itself. Not a 
substitute ... but a new 


type of flavor base... 


"E+ "a5 


and ingredients California Lemons —THE PLUS 
mt ae A FLAVOR — which, together 
a tart flaveror sour with ether wholesome in- 
base... gredients, equals... 


. the original formula and new aaah created 
by the One Two Three Company in 1939... 


CAUTION: #75; 
ona aEsree = FRE : phen 2-3 
Wants {aE ae ore vou. genre he MIXER, coll or write ony 
originel—the assurance of the evtherized distribvte: er — 


150 VARICK SU, NEW YORK 13 


LOS ANGELES 
© ONE TWO THREE CO., INC, 1943 
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SB CHECK THIS LIST 
land MAIL TODAY 


How Many? 
STEAM TABLE PANS ___-_— 


SALAD TABLE PANS __-— 
STEAM TABLE INSETS _ shies 
BAIN MARIE POTS __——- Re 
COLANDERS 

SAUCE PANS ___ 

FRY PANS 
A 


= LADLES rae Rete 


SPOONS. 

SAUCE PANS 

SAUCE POTS 

SKIMMERS oe 

CAKE COVERS 

PITCHERS 

STOCK POTS 

REPOURING URN CUPS _ 

SPONGE KETTLES 
PAILS es 

DISH PANS TE ERPS AS nae 
EERE LS RACE NERS 


"ibe TRAYS 


COMPANY —___ ar 1 
ADDRESS : 


SIGNED BY 


MY DEALER IS Sa et 
ADDRESS__ogg TO 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., WOODHAVEN 21, N.Y. 
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PEABODY’S 


NEW MOVABLE 
STEEL FRAME DESK BRONZE MEMORIALS 


AND 


WILL BE PRESENTED IN ie = C(O) (O) °Se C0) BN 3) Boe 
THE DECEMBER ISSUE OF OF ENDURING 


THIS MAGAZINE 


BEAUTY AND DIGNITY 


General Bronze announces an interesting new series 


In all new Peabody postwar school of Memorials and Honor Roll Tablets in a wide vari- 





seating models expect the very latest ety of styles and sizes. They are inspired works of 


; a J 4 art by some of America’s most distinguished sculptors 

in practical advanced seating design. 

and are fitting expressions of this war and these times. 

This new series includes everything from moderately- 

, 7 priced small tablets to sizes for municipalities and 
Keep Your Eyes on PEABODY 7 

” large organizations. Every one of these new designs 


reflects our thirty-five years’ experience tn fine bronze 


i} work. Send for our new booklet 
THE PEABODY COMPANY | i GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 


1-49 TENTH STREET! LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y 


NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 
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EQUIPMENT 


THAT 
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IM OFVILITY STAY WITH 
| . 
| THE LEADER! ie 
| Due 
America loves a winner . . . 
and that’s why hundreds of Here 
universities, colleges, high and 
schools and institutions pre- three 
fer McArthug Super-Gym ing a 
towels . . . because they Eithe 
have won the enthusiastic ac- film | 
ceptance of users. For a brisk ture 
athletic rub they can’t be dame 
beat, and for year after ycar Ov 
service they are most eco- tors ] 
nomical. McArthur towels ducti 
will soon be again available. accut 
Write Geo. McArthur & Sons, deus 


Baraboo, Wis. 


Specify Horn Folding Bleachers and Electrically 


Operated Folding Partitions for a more flexible 
gym layout. Orders will be processed as rapidly 


as materials are available. Horn engineers will | 
gladly work with you to modernize your present | ie Uiithw 


gym or in planning a new unit. Dept. 311 


Am 
Sile 


HORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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‘New Quick Easy Threading System J 


ONE OF THE IMPORTANT BASIC IMPROVEMENTS IN THE NEW @ *% 





Saves Time 
Eliminates Film Damage 
Due fo Faulty Threading 


Here is a welcome innovation for both expert 
and amateur. With this new improved design of film 
threading mechanism, both film sprockets open for thread- 
ing and close automatically as the gate opens and closes- 
Either sprocket may also be opened individually to adjust 
film loops if necessary without opening gate. This new fea- 
ture not only saves time but eliminates possibility of 
damaging valuable film because of improper threading. 

Owing to the still urgent demand for Ampro projec- 
tors by the U.S. armed services—all Ampro civilian pro- 
duction for the balance of the year will be allocated tothe 
accumulated orders now on hand. Because of this unusual 
demand, all new orders are being booked for early 1946 
delivery and will be filled in the order in 
which they were received. If you wish 
Ampro quality and features—and they 
are well worth waiting for— we urge you 
to place your orders now so that delivery 
can be made at the earlist possible time. 
Your patience will be rewarded by the 
superb quality and features of the new 





Ampro projectors. 

Ampro 8 mm. 

Silent Projector 

The Army-Navy‘‘E”’ has been awarded 
to Ampro for excellence in the produc- 
tion of 16 mm. motion picture projectors. 
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Sun Ray’s Radial 
Strands Work Faster! 














American Universal Desk No. 334 


Wr 
Here are the Answers 
































Safer Floors at Less Cost 


All strands of Sun Ray 
Woolers are radially placed 
so that they constantly ro- 
tate at right angles to the 
work, This patented feature 
means quicker removal of 
excess wax and more effi- 
cient hardening of the wax 
film. The resulting finish is 
virtually slip-proof. 





Simply lay the Sun Ray Wooler on 


Sun Ray Woolers clean, 
dry-scrub and polish in one 
operation, regardless of 
whether the floor is wood, 
linoleum, rubber or mastic. 
They can be successfully 
used with a fibre brush on 
all disc-type floor machines. 
You'll save time and money 


with Sun Ray Woolers! 


the floor, tile the machine and wheel it 
into position over the wooler, allowing brush to rest centrally on the pad. 
That is all there is to it—with any disc-type floor machine, 





Steel Wool Products 


THE WILLIAMS COMPANY, LONDON, OHIO 








to your needs for 


New Postwar 


Schoolroom Equipment 


American Seating Company 
school equipment answers 
every requirement for durable 
construction, hygienic comfort, 
correct posture, sight conserva- 
tion and other features most serv- 
iceable to students and teachers. 





No. 334 American Universal meds 
Desk—the finest built—has a an i 
heavy tubular steel frame with light 


book box of one-piece steel struc- 
ture, round rolled edges, and 
smooth, sanitary form and finish 
throughout. It allows ample leg 
and knee room and has a solid 
maple lifting lid top with non- 
slam friction control. The inturning line prevents pinching. 
There are no exposed moving parts or wood screws. The seat 
has a self-adjusting back rail that assures comfort for every 
occupant—and swivels 45 degrees each way to a cushioned stop. 
An outstanding feature is the foot rest with fluted base to pro- 
tect against marring. 

Setting the highest standard in the moderate priced field are 
American Envoy Desks, Chairs, and the popular No. 380 Tablet 
Arm Chair—combining practical economy 
with improved construction. Ideally suited 
to various other needs are American Steel 
Folding Chairs, Portable Assembly Chairs 
and Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. 

For prompt attention, we suggest that you 
place your order at once. 





No. 362 American Envoy Desk 








The Williams Company, London, Ohio 


Send literature showing how Sun Ray’s radial strands save time 
and money and make floors safer. 
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VORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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Before making plans for building or remodeling your 
school, talk with your architect about the uses of 
S glass. Glass helps you achieve a pleasant, cheery 


atmosphere indoors. Large windows create a satisfy- 
ing illusion of openness that tends to ease the restless- 
ness of active youngsters. In other uses throughout 
Nerves ( the school building, glass is equally beneficial—in 
transparent, translucent, or opaque forms. It cleans 
readily, and needs no refinishing. For more informa- 


tion, write Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 22115 
() Ar] (' (0) Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 





DAYLIGHT ENGINEERING. A well-lighted library like this is Tomah (Wisc.) High School 
an invitation to study. It affords plenty of natural reading Architects: Boyum, Schubert & Sorenson, 
light, an important consideration in avoiding eye strain, La Crosse, Wisc. 


PROTECT DOORS with kick plates of 
Tufflex*—the L-O-F glass that is 
tempered to take punishment. Its 
hard surface resists abrasion—does 
not need polishing or refinishing. 


GLASS PARTITIONS create ideal 
rooms for experiments and various 
individual projects. They permit 
privacy in the working area, with 
supervision from the classroom. 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 
a Great Name in" GELRSS 
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HONOR ROLLS 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
AWARD PLAQUES 
OF 
GENUINE SOLID BRONZE 


Ho SCHOOL HEROES in handsome, imperishable 
International Solid Bronze. Wide choice of standard 
ond custom designs. Estimates and special sketches cheer- 
fully submitted. Superb workmanship, modest prices, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue N. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 
36 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 














FOLEY Master Size 
AX ‘FOOD MILL 
QUICKLY # 3 


CREAM 
SOUPS 


There is nothing to 
compare with the ease 
and speed of the 
FOLEY MASTER 
SIZE FOOD MILL 
in making smooth 
purees of corn, peas, 
spinach, potatoes—all 
vegetables for cream 
soups. Takes out seeds 
and skins for cream 
of tomato soup or tomato sauces. 

Also makes smooth fluffy mashed potatoes, 
in 5 minutes! Mashes, 
fruits. Makes apple sauce 
Needs less sugar. 

Hand-operated. Fits securely on large pots or crocks. 
22-gauge steel, tin-coated. $4.95 postpaid. Send coupon. 








2 gallons 


No lumps! 
rices or strains all cooked vegetables or 

just quarter apples, no coring, no peeling. 
25% more yield. 


Made of 





OLD ON 30-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


FOLEY MFG. CO., 86-11 2nd St. N. E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


“] Enclosed is $4.95 for one MASTER SIZE 
FOLEY FOOD MILL 


Send Circular 
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PROVIDE ADDED GYMNASIUM SPACE 
by installing 








LEAVITT TELESCOPI NG BLEACH ERS 


Extended they provide safe comfortable seating for games or other 
activities. When not in use they may be rolled back against the wall 
where they fold neatly into a compact attractive cabinet. 

One or more rows may be pulled out for use, and any number of 
rows in height can be supplied to fit your individual needs. 


Our line of complete bleacher seating embraces 
portable wood, portable steel, and our ADD-A-SEAT (steel ‘k concrete) 
stadium. 


Fifty years experience serving public needs are available to you. 


(Est. 1895) 


208-278 Griggs St. Urbana, Ill. 





LEAVITT CORPORATION | 








A Record To Remember 
When You Buy Locks 


Thousands of American schools have bought 
MILLIONS of Dudley locks. From this more than 
20-year leadership has come a thorough under- 
standing of school lock needs. Exclusive Dudley 
features assure long-time economy, dependable 
protection and simplification of administrative 
problems. These features are built on basic 


patents. There's a Dudley 


lock for every 
school need—in- 
cluding built-in 
locks with the 
master-key fea- 
ture. Call your 
representative 
—or write to- 
day for full in- 
formation. 


DUDLEY 


| Piolo} aero) :3 Ze) :7: velo), 


Dept. 1110 570 West Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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SECURITY 





Now 


NEW AND BETTER 


WAUGHTEIOR 


RUBBER TILE FLOORING 














BACKED BY 





| 
QUALITY CONSTRUCTION #@ 


National Lock Combination. Self-Locking Shackle 
Locks are constructed to give years of faithful service 
with a minimum of maintenance. If you could look 
inside of a National Lock Shackle Lock, you would 
find the reason why. You would see precision made 
parts that are designed for long and dependable serv- 
ice. The heavy rustproof case that houses these parts 
is of double, steel construction. Investigate National 
Lock Self-Locking Shackle Locks. Though of superior 


construction, they cost no more than ordinary locks. 





Yes Sir! It’s back again—W rightflor 

resilient rubber tile flooring t oohnats0 0 

long life, lasting beauty sey For to the 
. t a . 

aa agin e oat Wrightflor developed 


. alization in rubber tile 
i { specialization in rubbe! 
pa gs wi added the — 
rene = our chemists in their extensiv 
ai 
coneatl in the uses of synt 


i ‘able in the wide 
‘chtflor will be avatiat - 
sf a oe produced prior “ Swgsten 
light and dark—plain and mott 
i 


. heme. Its hard, 
adaptable to any decorative “A ‘a alkalis and 


smooth surface is imperviou oe. lahat 
ink stains—resists oil and grease- Agi 
i ‘ble—neatly conforms to su . 
yb t—old or new—@ 


ditions—wood or cemen 
is easy to install. 


hetic rubber. 


TWO STYLES NOW AVAILABLE 


No. 264 (Illustrated at top left). A heavy duty Master- 
Keyed Shackle Lock. Double Steel Case construction with 
full 5/16” diameter shackle. Master key permits imme- 
diate access to each locker by authorized custodian. 


No. 265 (Illustrated at top right). Same top quality con- 
struction as lock described above except without master- 
key feature. Hundreds of thousands in daily use in schools, 
colleges, and shops everywhere. When shackle of lock is 
opened, dial is locked against rotation. 
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Puce LOCK RECORD BOOK 


With every order of 100 locks or more we 
will include FREE OF CHARGE this attractive, 
durable, loose-leaf leatherette covered and 


taining charts for record of 
your Combination Locks. 


A handy record of your 
locks all under one cover. 
Get yours today! 










IN 


a** 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


Lock Division ° ROCKFORD 


appropriately inscribed RECORD BOOK, con-/ 











ILLINOIS 





: is, ; t served 
— come, firs ; : ts as ea 
Pade] of your immediate requiremen 





We can’t promise you 4" unlimited supply 
e 


i for the time be- 

‘ohtflor right away—S° 

——- accept orders on the voptvty 
re) 

1 We urge you ra 


possible—it will pay you to get details now. 





Wright Rubber Products Division 


TAYLOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


i Wis. 
3058 W Meinecke Ave. ° Milwaukee, 10, 


WRIGHT RUBBER TILE 
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MEDART STEEL LOCKERS 


“THE STANDARD OF COMPARISON 


aren 


aS 











READY FOR DELIVERY IN THE NEAR FUTURE... famous Medart 
Steel Lockers... proved by more than a quarter of a century 
of use in America’s leading high schools and universities! Place 
your order now fo insure delivery at an early date. Do you have 
i installation problems? Consult Medart engineers without cost 

_ or obligation. Remember! There are other lockers that have 
: some features that were originally developed by Medart...- 
only MEDART LOCKERS have ALL those features which have 
earried for Medart the slogan: “‘THE STANDARD OF COMPARISON” 
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AGE FENCE: 


© AMERICA'S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 


Xmas Spirit 


on your Movie Screen! 


See these timely Christmas films—just released for 
your holiday showings. 





CHRISTMAS SUBJECTS 


(Running time: 3 minutes each) 
JINGLE BELLS 
SILENT NIGHT 
LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM 
IT CAME UPON A MIDNIGHT CLEAR 


“SONG BOOK of the SCREEN” SUBJECTS 


(Running time: 3 minutes each) 
HOME ON THE RANGE 
HOME SWEET HOME 
AMERICA (MY COUNTRY ’TIS OF THEE) 
OLD BLACK JOE 





You Can Order Your Pence Now 


© Because of the importance of property protection, war re- 





SPECIAL strictions on chain link fence are among the first to be lifted. 
MINE EYES HAVE SEEN THE GLORY Many will want the fence that was denied them, as they have 
(Roosevelt D-Day Prayer) wanted other things long scarce or unobtainable except on 
(6 minutes) ' “awe P F 

Pgs) highest priorities. It will take months to catch up with demand. 
Available in 16 mm sound only at your Me Therefore, it is advisable to place your order NOW for long- 

film library—for rental or sale. Send for ‘YY ‘ oe 
Post’s new catalogue listing many other 1° ¥“ lasting Page Fence. The Page Fence Association member nearest 







educational shorts and features. 


POST PICTURES CORP. 


723 Seventh Ave., Dept. 27, New York 19, N. Y. 


you will submit cost estimates and book your order. If you do 
not know his name, write or wire to the Association office in 
Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, New York, San Francisco, or Monessen, Penn. 

















PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

















Like A THIN SHEET OF 
TRANSPARENT 
QUARTZ... 


IMAGINE a sheet of transparent, pale amber colored quartz fitted 
perfectly to your floor. That's Dolcorock. This Dolge finish dries to 
a hard, glossy surface coat, beautifies and tects the flooring. 
It is correct for wood, cement and magnesite—is especially recom- 

Suenren mended for gymnasium floors, because it has a high coefficient of 


RESULTS WITH CO-ORDINATED 
iour Leaching TIME friction—is fast but safe. 


0, a. 
So Resistant to water, durable Dolcorock is recommended for damp 


Every Ditto Supply item is scientifically WITH DITTO LESSON BOOKS localities—for places where floors often become wet. It is, in fact, 


made to co-ordinate chemically with . . 
other Ditto Supplies. That’s why Ditto in service on many shower room floors. 


ey 


Teachers! cet serter 





Co-coinnted Supplies always produce a .-* suesrete = rare ay ink, ae er acid can penetrate the 
the best copies! ues , Dolcorock coat. Write for booklet. 

Today, as always, genuine Ditto Sup- improve classroom alert- 
plies—Co-ordinated Carbon, Liquid, ness, to eliminate needless AVAILABLE! SPRAY CONTAINING D.D.T. WRITE FOR DETAILS. 
epeee—ete pvannese for Resoin pre- lesson copying and mark- 
viously sold gelatin and liquid type . . : 
machines operating at the peak of effi- ey pvarhee cece bee peer The C. B. DO LG E Co., Westport, Conn. 





plies exclusively for 100 per cent Supply and Workbook 


ciency. Teachers who know insist - bp : 
on using Ditto Co-ordinated Sup- fun! Write today for Ditto 
satisfaction. Catalog—they’re FREE! 


DITTO, Inc., 2270 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 





Ve 
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1. Low operating costs. G-E Condensing 
Units are designed throughout to give max- 
imum refrigerating capacity for minimum 
power costs . . . users report savings in oper- 
ating costs ranging from 10 to 50%. 


2. Low maintenance costs. Compressor, 
motor and motor controls are G-E designed, 
G-E built for dependable refrigeration ser- 
vice with a minimum of service attention. 


3. Long service life. G-E design, manufac- 
ture and testing combine to assure long, de- 


pendable life in G-E Condensing Units. 


Three sound, convincing reasons why you 
should insist on G-E Condensing Units—and 


Is new refrigeration equipment 
on your list of present moderni- 
zation plans? Then remember 
that the condensing unit is the 
heart of the refrigeration system 
... insist on its being G.E. to get 
the low-cost, reliable operation 


you want for tood storage. 


three reasons why! 


here’s a fourth. Your G-E distributor is a 
specialist with a thorough understanding of 
refrigeration problems in your field. He 
knows G-E equipment—and knows how to 
apply it to your specific problems. 


Call on him when you plan your present 
installations of refrigeration equipment — 
or when you need replacements for worn- 
out equipment. 


BUY ...and hold... VICTORY BONDS 


General Electric Company, Air Conditioning 
and Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, Sec- 


tion 56611, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Now... GENUINE BRONZE 


HONOR ROLL PLAQUES 
‘To Honor Your Boys and Girls 
in the Service of Our Country 


Relaxed W.P.B. restric- 
tions again make it pos- 
sible for your school to 
put up a genuine, solid 
Bronze Honor Roll Pla- 
que. A genuine Bronze 
tablet is a lasting and 
dignified tribute to those 
of your students who are 
in the service of their 
country. An Honor Roll 
made of this imperishable 
“‘metal of the ages” is an 
enduring tribute to the 
sacrifice of your students 
in the armed forces and 
an inspiration to your 
present student body. 
“Bronze Tablet Head- 
quarters”’ can also supply 
you with memorials, tes- 
timonials, bronze tablets, 
doorplates, signs all in 
gleaming solid Bronze. 





A free full-size drawing of the plaque desired will be made on request. 
Send for illustrated literature without obligation to Dept. N.S. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” since 1927 




















You Get FOUR 
Advantages 


When Your LABORATORY FURNITURE is 
Made by KEWAUNEE’S “CUT-COST” PLAN! 


First—This plan of assembling standard units lowers the 
cost of Finest Cases, Cabinets and Furniture. 
Second—Delivery can be made much more quickly. 


Third—Y our Laboratory will have that attractive stream- 
lined appearance. 


Fourth—As new pieces are added your Laboratory will 
“grow gracefully.” 


Kewaunee’s ‘‘Cut-Cost’’ Plan of Unit Assembly brings to 
the production of fine Laboratory Furniture the efficient 
modern methods that have so greatly reduced the cost of 
fine Motor Cars. Inquiries are invited. Address— 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 





| 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. 
5028 S. Center St. 
Adrian, Mich. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


> > o 


illustration shows Kewaunee instruc- 
tor’'s Desk No. N-S. Length S&S ft. Width 
30 in. Height 36 in. 
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Dishwashing Machine 
Performance Quickly Improved 


Lime-scale may be clogging the sprays, piping and 
drains of your dish-washing machines... prevent- 
ing peak efficiency. You can get rid of these de- 
posits with a surprisingly simple method: 


Merely introduce in machine a recommended solu- 
tion of that superior lime-scale dissolving material: 
Oakite Compound No. 32. Then neutralize and 
rinse. You will find all accumulations speedily and 
effectively removed . . . machine restored to full 
pressure capacity both for washing and rinsing. 


Free Special Service Report gives complete details, 
also helpful data on de-scaling steam tables and 
refrigerant condensers. Write for your copy today! 


Technical Service Representotives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United Stoies and Canada 


OAKITE CLEANING 
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MESSAGES 
TO AMERICAN 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


“Ling Backgrounds’ for Class Discussion 


EARLY SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, in the busy little river town of Prescott, 
N Wisconsin, seven high school boys pioneered, for those parts, in a way of 
keeping pace with happenings in history and American government. At the sug- 
gestion of their teacher, each of them subscribed for the weekly edition of the 
New York Tribune, and for three years they used it as supplemental study 
material. 


One of these boys, John Callahan, himself took to teaching, and now is 
Wisconsin’s State Superintendent of Public Instruction, an office he has held for 
twenty-five years. In the long stretch since his graduation he never has forgotten 
what that New York newspaper meant to him and his classmates. 


“It widened our view of what was going on in our own and other lands,” 
said Dr. Callahan recently. “‘It gave us a sort of ‘head start’ on events, achieve- 
ments and discoveries which, however important, couldn’t be included in text- 
books for several years, at least. It supplied a lot of good reading, and no end of 
material for hard-fought debates. 


“Of course, we had to dig out for ourselves the articles that would best serve 
as live aids in classroom and forum. That’s where today’s students have a decided 
advantage. In the Reader’s Digest intelligently sifted reapings from all fields of 
human endeavor are presented in a manner which makes them almost ‘living back- 
grounds’ for classroom discussion of affairs and trends. Briefly, clearly and in 
admirable English, these varied subjects are so entertainingly handled that they 
not only hold one’s interest, but prompt a desire to learn more about them. 


‘The Digest is a continuing and impartial ‘diary’ of the American way of 
life and the actual workings of our democracy. At a time when world welfare is 
to be so influenced by our course here at home, its value as an aid to the teaching 
of good citizenship increases the need for its use in our schools. The next few 
years will call for high loyalty to the ideals for which so many of our youth have 
suffered and died, and I feel that teachers will find this little magazine most 
helpful in guiding their classes to the kind of citizenship these heroes have so 


nobly typified.”’ 


The Reader's Digest 
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REFINEMENT 


in Assembly 
assures Full 
Projection 
Values 


HOLMES 
PROJECTORS 


are precision-built with every moving part fitting and | 
operating perfectly, smoothly and noiselessly. Bril- 
liant film projection and superb sound reproduction 
have established the Holmes as the choice of those | | 


"WHO KNOW." 


Darnell 
Casters 






















DARNELL CORP. LTD 
LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 


PROJECTOR COMPANY 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13. NY 


316 N CLINTON. CHICAGO 6 ILL 


. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1814 ORCHARD STF. CHICAGO 14 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT 
Oe CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, published monthly at Chicago, 
Illinois, for October 1, 1945. 


























: State of Illinois | _. 
County of Cook § 


J Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared James G. Jarrett, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of The 
. h h Nation's Schools, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge ST. 
r and belief. a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
It will e P you to eac a paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
Hi ici H in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended + 
definite decision concerning by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Vis 
that permanent plaque, honor Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
P m 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
roll or memorial piece you | and business manager are: lak 
. Publisher: The Nation's Schools Publishing Co., Inc., Chicago, Illinois 
are now planning. Its twenty-four pages Editor: Arthur B. Moehlman, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
° ° ° h Managing Editor: Raymond P. Sloan, New York, N. Y. 
are beautifully illustrated wit popular Business Manager: James G. Jarrett, Chicago, Illinois. “B f 
: ™ 2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address er 
Metalcrafts designs. The many fine exam must be stated and also immediately thereunder the geet and addresses of svste 
. ° stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. > 
ples of Wer Memorials executed by this If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual : 
° . * h owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated prin 
100-year-old concern will furnish you wit concern, its name and address,*as well as those of each individual member, ledge 
. . . : must be given.) 
stimulating ideas for the Memorial you are The Nation's Schools Publishing Co., Inc., is owned by The Modern schec 
H Hospital Publishing Compeny, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. The stock of The 
planning. We suggest that you send for Modern Hospital Publishing Company, Inc., being owned by Dr. Otho F. sepa 
; Ball, Chicago, Ill.; James G. Jarrett, Chicago, Ill.; Raymond P. Sloan, 
this book at once. New York, N. Y.; Stanley R. Clague, Chicago, Ill.; Everett W. Jones, meal 
Chicago, Ill.; F. W. Bradley, Chicago, Ill.; J. W. Cannon, Jr., Chicago, 
1il.; A. B. Mills, Chicago, IL; J. P. MeDermott, Chicago, Ill.; William man’ 
Your local monument dealer is an excellent H. Pearson, New York, N. Y. Leds 
source of help in the work of making draw- There are no bondholders, mortgagees, or other security holders. . g 
, . . M I f 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, hand 
ings, and will gladly incorporate etaicratt stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
desi f tation ¢ Or you ma holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company bala 
esign tor a quofation to you. you y but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the b 
write direct, sending rough sketch for our books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name ea 
: ° of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting is given; also | d 
suggestions. that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full la 


knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders, who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 


of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
a 
” 


person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
Dept. NS-1145, 34th and Robertson, Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


J. G. JARRETT, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of October, 1945. 
{SEAL} J. P. McDERMOTT, Notary Public 
(My commission expires Sept. 30, 1949. 


— 
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Combining records 


KOLECT-A- MATICALLY 
makes less 
school office work 





ST. MEL HIGH SCHOOL, Chicago, finds this 
Visible System speeds reference, reduces 
labor, keeps accounts in balance. 


“Before we modernized our record 
system,” states Brother James Luke, 
principal of St. Mel High, “‘our 
ledger, registration and _ student 
schedule records were kept in three 
separate places. Obviously this 
meant going to three different files 
many times a day to answer inquiries. 
Ledger records were posted in long- 
hand on our tuition cards. No daily 
balance of students’ accounts could 
be attempted, and unpaid balances 
had to be calculated every month.” 


How different it is today at St. 
Mel! The installation of Kardex 
Kolect-A-Matic units replaced the 
old system with modern record-keep- 
ing efficiency. Kolect-A-Matic houses 
all three forms together under a 
single alphabetic index according to 
students’ names. Reference speed 
has increased tremendously. Visible 
titles permit instantaneous finding of 
answers to scores of inquiries daily. 

Tuition and other charges are now 
machine-posted at the beginning of 











Francis Ruane, office manager, answers 
an inquiry immediately on reference to 
Kolect-A-Matic records. 





the year. Mental calculations are 
eliminated and accounts are in daily 
balance. Instead of the four days 
formerly required to prepare state- 
ments for 1500 students, a single day 
now suffices! 

This successful plan of coordinat- 
ing school records is one of many de- 
veloped in cooperation with our Sys- 
tems Technicians. We will gladly 
make recommendations to meet your 
special requirements. Just call our 
nearest Branch Office. 
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SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, REMINGTON RAND INC, 
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Theatre and Arts Wing Memorial Union, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Architects 
—Michacl M. Hare, Corbett and MacMurray. 


Light for the halls of learning 


InsuLux Glass Block adds to the beauty 
and attractiveness of any building. 


Schools—particularly! 

But—that’s not all! Insulux is a 
functional building material—not 
merely a decoration. 

Panels of Insulux are being used 
today to “daylight” school entry ways 
and corridors—to eliminate glare in 
classrooms — to bring softly-diffused 
natural light to libraries, swimming 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


a ee ee ont Fane et Meee ee ee 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY, 


pools, gymnasiums, laboratories and 
cafeterias. 

There are other advantages, too. 
Panels of Insulux provide privacy 
along with light. They lock out dust 
and dirt. They cut down sound trans- 
mission. And they reduce materially 
the cost of cleaning, heating and air 
conditioning. 

Mail the coupon below for complete 
information. 





Panels of Insulux flood the corridors with softly- 


diffused natural daylight. 


Insulux Products Division, Dept. B-87, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, your 
latest book entitled, “Daylight in Schoolrooms.” 


ae ratte 


City al State 





Insulux Glass Block is a 


functional building material 
—not merely a decoration. 
It is designed to do certain 
things that other building Panels of Insulux cut down sound transmission. 
materials cannot do. And they’re easy to clean and to keep clean. 





Ce es ee ee ee ee ee ee GD 
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New Food Product 
Adds Nutritive Quality to Low Cost Foods 


Sponsors of school cafeterias will want more informa- 
tion about Richen, a food product which can be used to 
augment certain dishes, such as soups, casseroles, meat 
loaves and similar items, by providing vitamins and 
minerals. Richen, which contains iron, calcium, protein 
and several vitamins, was developed to add_ nutritive 
quality to low cost foods——The Pickwick Co., 3614 
Council Street, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 

e When inquiring, use coupon on p.128, refer to NS1081 





Economical Sander 
Said to Save Time and Money 


Two new models 
of the Easy Reci- 
procating Electric 
Sander, XL50 and 
XL90, have been 
announced. The 
Easy sander is re- 
ported especially 
useful in school 
maintenance, be- 
cause it restores 
glaring black- 
boards to their 
original dull finish at a cost of less than 3 cents a square 
foot and because it can be used to refinish desks, lockers, 
tables, window ledges, stair treads and gymnasium 
equipment without removing work from the classroom 
or gymnasium. It is used also for instructional purposes. 

Detachable sanding pads are a unique feature of the 
Model XL90, a simple snap-action device permitting 
instant attachment of the correct type of pad for the 
job. To ensure maximum efficiency on flat, curved, wet 
or dry work, pads are furnished of felt, rubber and other 
materials of desired shape, size and degree of flexibility. 
—Detroit Surfacing Machine Company, 7433 West Davi- 
son Street, Detroit 4, Mich. 

e When inquiring, use coupon on p.128, refer to NS1082 





"Safety" Light Switch 
Facilitates Exit From Darkened Rooms 


The hazards of stumbling in the dark after turning 
off the lights in a room are eliminated by the installation 
of “Tymzit,” all-purpose light or power switch. The 
device is a new toggle-lever arrangement which permits 
light up to three minutes after the toggle has been moved 
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to the “off” position. If desired, however, the power 
or lights can be turned off instantly by a slight con- 
tinuing downward push of the lever. 

The switch is operated in the standard manner, but 
a small, readily accessible set-screw on the Tymzit per- 
mits quick, easy adjustment of the delayed-action in- 
terval from zero to three minutes. Another feature of 
the toggle lever is a phosphorescent tip which makes the 
switch easy to locate in total darkness when an individ- 
ual enters a darkened room. 

No clockwork or electrical elements are urged to 
achieve the delayed action; control is accomplished with 
a few functioning parts, ensuring a longer, trouble-free 
service life in even the most frequently used locations.— 
T. J. Mudon Company, 1240 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago 54, Ill. 

e When inquiring, use coupon on p.128, refer to NS1083 





Healthful Snack 
Chocolate Coated Bar Has Vitamins, Minerals 


If school cafeterias or snack bars carry candies, they 
will want to include Vita-Snak, a palatable food bar. Its 
sponsors claim that the chocolate coated bar contains 
the full daily adult minimum requirement of every 
vitamin and mineral known to be essential and reenforce 
their claim with a money-back guarantee. 

Vita-Snak will satisfy the child’s sweet tooth, at the 
same time giving him his everyday requirements of the 
vitamins and minerals now known to be necessary. Each 
bar contains 12. vitamins and eight minerals, and a 
twenty day supply can be obtained for $2.—Vita-Snak, 
Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS1084 





Voice Recorder on Wire 


Permits Unlimited Use 


Radio recorders for school, home and industrial con- 
sumption will be produced this first postwar year by the 
17 present licensees of the Wire Recorder Development 
Corporation and others receiving licenses to manufac- 
ture. The magnetic wire sound recorder, invented by a 
student at Illinois Institute of Technology, has been de- 
veloped and perfected by the Armour Research Founda- 
tion. 

The recording process is accomplished through the 
use of a 0.004 inch magnetic wire, almost as fine as a 
human hairy which is fed from one reel to another 
through a series"@f guide pulleys and passes through a 
magnetic recording head in the operation. When the 
recording operation is finished, the record can be played 
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back immediately without processing; the wire is simply 
rewound on the first reel by reversing the motor. Sound 
can be removed from the wire by demagnetizing as 
easily as it was recorded. 

Recordings of complete courses in history or languages, 
textbooks, literature, drama, lectures and addresses can 
all be recorded on wire for convenient playback with 
possible program transcriptions being made for exchange 
circulation among schools. 

A brochure describing the history, development and 
uses of the magnetic wire sound recorder and reproducer 
is available.—Illinois Institute of Technology, News Bu- 
reau, 3229 Federal Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p.128, refer to NS1085 





Job Guidance System 
Aids Schools in Vocational Programs 


With sharp competition for jobs almost a certainty in 
the near future and with seniority, experience and pref- 
erential hiring as stumbling blocks to the 18-year-old, 
schools may find themselves with much of the respon- 
sibility for helping their young people obtain good jobs. 

Both schools and service organizations may find in 
the Occupational Information System a helpful tool in 
the effective operation of a guidance program. A nine- 
point plan is offered for 1945-46 to subscribers to the 
system, and three alternative purchase plans are provided 
to suit the specific needs of the individual subscriber— 
Science Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p.128, refer to NS1086 





Pliable, Easy-to-Handle Tape 
Stops Condensation Drip 


Designed to stop condensation drip from cold water 
pipes is NoDrip tape, recently introduced after extensive 
research and testing. The tape is cork-filled and pliable 
and can be applied by anyone, without tools or experi- 
ence. By forming a snug, sealed jacket around the pipes, 
the tape immediately stops the dripping of moisture 
from pipes and requires no maintenance as it will last 
indefinitely. NoDrip completely covers fittings and 
valves and is ideal for pipes 1 inch in diameter and 
smaller. It comes in brown but it can be painted any 
color desired—J. W. Mortell Company, Kankakee, Iil. 
e When inquiring, use coupon on p.128, refer to NS1087 





Hygiene Educational Material 
Available to Schools and Colleges 


A series of posters and pamphlets on dental care, 
personal grooming and exercise has been prepared by 
Bristol-Myers Company for teachers of physical educa- 
tion, hygiene and vocational guidance. For Grades I 
through VI, a class hygiene record in the form of an 
eight point check-up system emphasizes the importance 
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of clean teeth, hands, nails and hair. At the end of the 
month, pupils with the best record receive a certificate 
of award for excellent dental care. A larger-than-life- 
size cardboard model of a complete set of teeth demon- 
strates the proper technic of brushing teeth and mas- 
saging gums. 

“Am I Physically Fit?” is a folder on posture and war- 
time fitness activities and includes a pre-induction check 
sheet for boys. For senior high schools and colleges, a 
checkup sheet on grooming routine, one for boys and 
another for girls, helps bring out the importance of 
daily personal care. Two wall charts showing the proper 
grooming for the job interview are available for business 
schools and commercial departments of high schools and 
colleges—Educational Department, Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City 20. 

e When inquiring, use coupon on p.128, refer to NS1088 





NEW CATALOGS 


Classroom Films 
Audio-Visual Aids Included in Catalog 





The 1945-46 catalog of 16 mm. sound and silent class- 
.oom teaching films prepared by DeVry Film & Lab- 
oratories, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, IIl., is now 
ready for mailing. The new booklet comprises 76 pages 
of titles and data together with a 20 page supplement 
of films recently added to the DeVry Film Library. Ten 
pages of the catalog are devoted to audio-visual teaching 
aids, now available. 

A special eight page supplement in two colors, cover- 
ing DeVry’s new 35 mm. theater projector, can be ob- 
tained free of charge. 
© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS1089 





Advisory Service on Oil Burning 
Is Rendered by Diagnosis Chart 


Oil burner and diesel operators who have operating 
difficulties or who wish to improve efficiency will want 
to take advantage of the timely and valuable service 
offered by the Combustion Utilities Corporation, 1451 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. This advisory service is 
rendered by means of a diagnosis chart which is avail- 
able upon request. 

Based on information shown in the diagnosis chart, 
the company makes recommendations without cost or 
obligation. In schools where conversion to oil burning is 
contemplated, the advisory service will be found helpful. 
e When inquiring, use coupon on p.128, refer to NS1090 





Modern Washrooms 
Seen in Scale Model Cutouts 


Those planning new washrooms or modernization of 
old ones will find helpful information in “Washroom 
Layouts From Bradley Files,” a 12 page two-color 
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publication offered by Bradley Washfountain Co., North 
Twenty-Second and West Michigan Streets, Milwaukee 
1, Wis. Blueprint layout reproductions in which Bradley 
Washfountains and Multi-Stall Showers have been in- 
stalled are included in the booklet which features scale 
model cutouts for those who wish to make their own 
washroom layouts. 

It is estimated that Bradleys require 25 per cent less 
space than ordinary washing fixtures; this information, 
the manufacturer believes, will be of special interest to 
institutions where space is at a premium. 
© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS1091 





Pictures for Training 
Catalog Illustrated With "Stills" 


Those who use 16 mm. sound motion pictures for 
training purposes will be interested in a new catalog, 
“Coronet Instructional Films,” offered through courtesy 
of Coronet Instructional Films, Glenview, Ill. One of 
the most unusual features of this new film catalog is 
that the majority of the films listed has been produced 
in kodachrome and prints are available either in full 
natural color or in black and white; full color “stills” 
from the motion pictures are used in illustrations. 

Included in the various groups of motion pictures 
announced are the biological sciences, civics, economics, 
psychology, health, industry, physical education, the 
physical sciences, the social studies and vocational guid- 
ance. 


NS1092 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to 





Good Projection 
Is Discussed in Layman's Language 


Types of projection screens and which types are rec- 
ommended for various room capacities are discussed in 
the new 32 page booklet, “Secrets of Good Projection,” 
published by the Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 1140-46 
West Superior Street, Chicago 22, Il. 

The illustrated booklet treats a technical subject in 
nontechnical language, devoting chapters to the care of 
the projector, the advantages of a beaded screen surface, 
the principles of reflection, facts related to sound movies 
and other pertinent subjects. The importance of proper 
screen selection is emphasized, based on such factors as 
the size and shape of the room, position of projector, 
power of projector’s light source and size of audience. 

e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS1093 





'"Now-It-Can-Be-Told" 
Two War Films Listed in New Booklet 


“Operation Pluto,” telling of the highly secret method 
by which gasoline was supplied to the Allied front 
through pliable steel pipelines laid across the English 
Channel, is listed for the first time in the new 1945 
catalog of 16 mm. sound films just published by the Film 
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Division of the British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Another “now-it-can- 
be-told” film listed in the booklet is “Date With a Tank,” 
a graphic story of the building of a gun to beat the Nazi 
Tiger Tanks. 

Unlike previous editions, this issue includes with the 
general list titles of highly specialized subjects, such as 
“Chest Surgery,” “Psychiatry in Action” and “Malaria.” 
e When inquiring, use coupon on p.128, refer to NS1094 





FILM RELEASES 


16 mm. Sound Films—Catalog of documentary sound 
films made by the Canadian Government and available 
in the United States. These films are classed under 
animation, agriculture, consumer education, art, health, 
history, human geography, industries and resources, so- 
cial planning, sports and war experience. Can be pur- 
chased or rented from three commercial libraries in New 
York, Chicago and Dallas. Catalogs are avaliable with- 
out charge—The National Film Board of Canada, 84 
East Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 

e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS1095 








New Forum Edition Series—The March of Time is 
adding another series of eight new two-reel subjects. 
More than 2000 schools have subscribed to last year’s 
series. Titles in the new series are New Ways in Farm- 
ing, The New South, Men of Medicine, Sweden, The 
Nation’s Capital, China, Russia at War and Ireland. 
Rental for one series is $30 and for the two, $50.—March 
of Time, 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

e When inquiring, use coupon on p.128, refer to NS1096 





How to Conquer War—Slide film. 40 minutes. Traces 
the growth of the peace unit from smallest group of 
cavemen to big nations of today. Contends that nations 
must form a new peace unit, through the creation of 
authoritative government to rid the world of war. The 
film maintains that the peace machinery of the future 
must have the powers that the League and our own 
confederation of 13 states lacked, which were achieved 
for the latter with the adoption of the federal constitu- 
tion.—Federalist Films, 391 Bleecker Street, New York 
City. 

e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS1097 





World War II in Film Slides—Castle Films, long 
identified with home movies, enters the film slide field 
this autumn. Two sets of 2 by 2 film slides are avail- 
able; one set has 96 slides and the other 48. The pic- 
tures, numbered and arranged in correct sequence, deal 
with outstanding events in World War II from the Ger- 
man invasion of Poland down to the final stages of the 
war with Japan. A small booklet tells the significance 
of each picture. Available From Photographic Dealers. 
e When inquiring, use coupon on p.128, refer to NS1098 
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VICTOR has served long and well; 








VICTOR wants to come home to again 
serve Schools, Churches, Industries and the home user. 


Thousands of letters ask, “How soon? When can we have 








natural to ask: ‘When?’ 





hope!” Even now, we are 
who still thinks VICTOR best for his boys, on land and sea and air. 


wor? Meanwhile, civilian ship- 


ments are being made in limited 
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ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18)—McGraw Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42nd Street 
Chicago (1)—188 W. Randolph 
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W hen the heating season begins, teacher 
recognizes an old friend in the Honeywell 
thermostat on the classroom wall. She 
probably is not too aware of the boiler 
room controls she does not come into con- 
tact with, but she knows that the Honeywell 
thermostat gives her and her pupils health- 
ful, even heat without any attention on 
her part. 


The school engineer, however, is thor- 
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oughly familiar with both the Honeywell 
thermostat and its operative controls. He 
knows from actual experience that Honey- 
well controls are rugged, dependable, ac- 
curate and trouble free. 

Is it any wonder that both the teacher and 
the engineer regard Honeywell controls 
as old friends? Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, 2820 Fourth Avenue 


South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota .. . 
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